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TO MISS ELLEN TERBY, 


'Dear Madam, 

The brilliant actress who forms the subject of these 
pages rendered such serriee to the drama in the past century as 
entitles her to a prominent position in its annals. You os a dis- 
tinguished artist have achieved such histrionic triumphs m the 
present century as shall render your name illustrious in the same 
history. 

Seldom, if indeed ever, has such a happy trinity of genius, 
grace, and beauty been united in one person. The perfection 
and tenderness of your tragedy, the justness and brilliancy of 
your comedy are alike subjects on which innumerable peus ]^ve 
discoursed with vast pleasure, themes on which all who have 
witnessed your performances have dwelt with uncommon satis- 
faction. You have idealized your personations. You have realized 
the highest poetical conceptions. You have delighted the most 
cultured intelligences of two worlds. 

As a testimony though most poor, as a tribute though most 
slight to the incalculable services you have rendered unto art, 1 
gladly avail myself of your permission to dedidhte to you the 
labour of monysknonthB, to inscribe your illustrious name on the 
title-page of this volii|tne. 

Faithfully yours always, 

3. FITZQBBALD mSuLOY. 




PREFACE. 


No of Peg Woffington, the most brillunt 

actren of her centuiy, has up to this time been irrittm. 
Her very name might have been forgotten had not 
a great novelist rescaed her memory from oblivion 
and directed interest to her career. Yet Ibis has 
been achieved by the aid of fiction, as he acknow* 
lodged to me a little vrhile before laying down his 
pen for ever. But Charles Beade, as was to be 
expected from a master hand, struck the inoper key* 
note of her life in the novel which beSis the great 
actress’s name; so that, though the scenes by whudi 
he suixmmM her are imaginary, they are yet in 
perfect harmony with her character. 

Indeed, there was searce necesrity to borrow odonte 
bom fiction wherewith to brighten the, paring nf 
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one wlioee life was in itself a rotnanoe* I bave 
endeavonied in the following pages to give this 
portrait as caught in transitory glances afforded by 
the oftentimes curt and scattered menticm of her 
name in the biographies, letters, journals, and criti- 
cisms of her contemporaries; just as by the occa- 
sional opening of a door, one without ah apartment 
obtains glimpses of a striking figure passing in the 
crowd within. But these have been sufiScient, if not 
to present an etching, at least to give a portrait, 
faithful in its lines, though not lacking hues beseem- 
ing subjects purely ideal 

As an actress she was the most central figure in 
her brief bright day, and as such I have presented 
her, surrounded by a brilliant group of players, wits* 


critics, men of fashion and of letters who were her 
friends or her contemporaries. The remaining space 
on the canvas 1 have filled in with views of town 
life as it was in her day; for encircled by such 
personages, and seen against the lights ^and diadows 
of such a background, she" can alone be properly 
estimated. ^ 

Concerning David Qarridc, who for a time played 
an important part in the drama of her lifsi and Who 
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ooeaf^od 80 tMTominent a positim in die hiitoxy of 
the Btage in the middle of the last century^ I hate 
found much to say. Moreover, I hate been enabled 
to give some letters oonceming his early life, and the 
ibelingB triih which his adoption of the stage were 
received his family. Portions of some of these 
have been given in the later editions of Mr. Forster's 
** Life of Oliver Goldsmith,’ but they have never before 
been printed in full, and will, I trust, prove enter- 
taining to that very considerable section of the public 
concerned in aught regarding the history of the 
theatre. 

The task of giving sketches of the numerous 
characters introduced in these pages, sufficiently vivid 
to interest, yet necessarily brief with regard to the 
limits of the volume, is one which will be readily 
rec<^ized as fraught with difficulty; but labour has 
not been spared in striving to render the book accept* 
able to the public which has already extended a kindly 
appreciation ft) similar efforts. 

J, FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
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Tile Little Water-carrier and the Foretgii Ledy — Madame Violante and 
Mm. Woffington-^Papil to a Dancer — ^The Booth in Fownea 
' Court>--UttM Teg in *The Beggars' Opera' — Charlea Kelly and 
*The Deyil to Pay'— ‘At the Aungier Street Playhonse— Dandng 
between the Acte — Playiiw Ophcdia, Her Beauty and her Triuin^ 
—The Part of PblUis — hailing in Love — ^A Toimg Gentleman of 
Quality and hia Ways— A Jouiney to London Town. 

At the close of an October day, in the year 1727, a 
child of about eight years old slowly tottered along 
Ormond Quay, Dublin, under the weight of a pitcher of 
water which she carried on her head. The evening bad 
set in dark and cold, and promised a blenk and dieaiy 
night. Already the sky was overcast with heavy clouds ; 
a sad-voiced ^rth-east wind sweeping up the sluggish 
Liffey, carried with it a chill penetrating mist that 
gradually incmssed to drenching rain. Heavily-framed 
lamps, imprisoning the poor wan light of x>i]L wicks, 
swung with many a creak from the comer houses of 
dreary Areets and blaok-lookiug alleys ; or hung above 
t|ie old stone bridges with quaint and ponderous balus- 
ti^es^ and buttressfs green and slimy ffom tbe^ ebb 
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and flow of countless tides, casting a patch of light upon 
the black waters beneath, as if seeking crimes and mys- 
teries bidden in their depths. A few passengers, with 
heads bowed low, and cloaks and coats drawn tightly 
round them to avoid the bitter wind, hastened to and 
fro, shadow-like in the deepening gloom. A coach or 
two rattled with noisy haste over the uneven pave- 
ments. The bells of the church clocks rang out six, 
their sounds falling faint and changeful, like frightened 
voices crying for help from the heights of steeples and 
towers, u; on which the vapour and cloud had already 
descended. 

With the wind blowing in her face, the rain dashing 
on her scarcely covered limbs, the child, labouring under 
the weight of her pitcher, made but slow way. At last, 
shivering in her wet rags, and overcome by her misery, 
she burst into tears ; raised her arms above her head, 
removed the pitcher, and sought the passing shelter of 
an open doorway. She had scarcely wiped the rain 
from her face with the remains of an old tattered and 
Csolourlcss shawl which helped to cover her shoulders, 
when a lady, who had for some time followed her, also 
sought protection in the hall, faintly lit by the flickering 
rays of a lamp. 

* You are cold, my childe,’ said the lady, looking at 
her keenly. • 

* Yes, ma’am,’ said the girl, raising her eyes, expres- 
sive of surprise, to the stranger s face. 

Even in her rags tlxe child looked picturesque. Her 
dark, itnkeitxpt hair curled naturally round a well- 
shaped head, and hung above a wide, low forehead; 
her eyes, large and liquid, seemed almost blalSk under 
the shadow of their long lashes, and the full sweeping 
curve of her brows; her cheeks were pale and beauti- 
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fully oval ; her lips somewhat full and red ; whilst her 
prettily dimpled chin ga^e a piquant look to the lo^er 
part of her face, which the Sweet gravity of her e^ea 
contradicted. 

* And what is your name, my leetle childe ? ’ said the 
lady in a voice to which a foreign accent gave a peculiar 
softness. 

* Me name is Peg, ma’am,' said the girl, opening wide 
her eyes, made ail the brighter by the tears which yet 
gUsteued in them. 

* Peg , it is a pretty name. But is there no other ? ’ 
asked the lady, pushing back the dark, tangled locks 
with a touch that was caressing in its gentleness. 

*Pcg Wudington, ma*am,’ said the girl, pleased with 
the lady’s attentions. 

* And where you live, eh, leetle Peg WoflSng-ton ? Is 
it far from here, eh ? ’ continued the foreign lady, letting 
her eyes wander from the child’s handsome face to her 
limbs, rounded and shaped with wonderful grace. 

*Not far, ma’am,’ said Peg. *Me mother lives in 
George’s Court. She is a widce ; an’ she washes for the 
neighbours;’ and so saying, she cast her eyes on the 
pitcher of water by her side, as if some train of thought 
had suddenly suggested itself to her mind. ‘An’ this 
is washing-day; an’ I've been carryin* jugs o* water 
since dinner. But this is the last of ’em^ an’ — an’ I 
must go now, gna’am ; for there’s no sign o’ the rain 
stoppin’, an’ mother will be wonderin’ wLat keeps me,' 
said Peg, stooping to raise her burden on her head once 
more. 

‘And I shall go with you,' said the lady, with 
that foreign accent which gave her voice so sweet a 
sound. 

The child set the pitcher down again, straightened 
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herseir, and looked at the lady with eyes expressive of 
wonder. 

‘ I am/ said the lady, * Madame Yiolante. You per- 
haps have heard my name ? ’ 

'Wliatl* said Peg, in greater amazement now than 
ever ; for at the mention of that name there rose before 
her a vision of a great booth in Fovvnes Court, with a 
vast glare of lights; where the sounds of fiddles and 
drums were heard strumming and beating right merry 
measures, and to which crowds fiocked nightly, that 
they might see such tricks and daring feats as had 
never before been witnessed in this goodly city. 

'And you are Madame ’Lant(3, that dances on the 
rope ? ’ said Peg, looking down at the lady’s feet, as if 
by her glance she would unravel the great mystery by 
which the celebrated dancer nightly balanced herself 
on a tight-rope and skipped upon a slack-wire above the 
heads of applauding crowds. 

‘The same/ said the French lady, smiling. ‘Would 
you like to dance also on the rope ' 

‘ And wear such beautiful dresses, with spangles f ’ 
interrupted this juvenile daughter of Eve. *Oh, 
ma’am, I would be delighted 

* Very well, I will teach you/ said Yiolante. 

‘And shall I wear a star on me forehead, ma’am, 
when I dance — like you ? ’ she asked. 

'Yes/ answered Madame Yiolante, < ‘ if you learn 
quickly and well. But first we must ask your mother, 
and hear what she will say ; show me the way to her 
house, <’and whilst we go you can tell me all about 
yourself, my childe.’ 

So Peg lifted the earthenware pitcher, th&t seemed 
now no heavier than a feather, and placed it on her 
shapely bead, and went out into the darkness which 
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was almost as of night. Her steps were so light and 
quick that her new friend could scarcely keep pace with 
her ; the rain and wind were unheeded, though the one^ 
pattered on her face, and the other sent the poor rags 
fluttering from her rounded limbs. Presently they left 
the ex^josed quays and turned up a dark narrow streets 
with high, black-looking houses on either side, in the 
friendly sliePer of which the child> in answer to the 
French-woman*s questions, told her that she and her 
mother and her little sister were as i>oor as church mice, 
since, said she, * the doctors, the devil take ’em, killed 
me father when he had the faver a few years ago ; an’ 
sure, ’twas the first time in his life he ever had ’em 
to attend him, and ’twas his last. Qod be good to his 
sowl ; but they say the doctors are never lucky, and 
they kill a mighty lot o’ people anyhow, An’ me 
mother,’ she continued, ‘takes in washin', an’ works 
hard all day, an’ at night she sells oianges outside the 
doors 0* the playhouse in Aungier Street ; an* never a 
much she makes be that same ; an’ as for meself, some- 
times I sell oranges too, an sallad for a ha’penny a dish, 
an’ water-cresses in the sayson ; and the young gentle- 
men in Trinity College behave dacent to me, an’ often 
give me a penny for notliiu’ at all, only because I talk 
to them, an’ make them laugh; an’ they’re not bad, 
poor fellows, anyhow, when they have the money ; but 
sure there are ^es when they’re just as poor as meself 
a’most, an' it’s many a time I popped their clothes for 
them, coinin’ to the end o’ the month, you knov^ But 
they’re rale good-he£rted, an’ they like me well.’ 

At thcbpnd of this dark street they turned into a lane 
on the right, and finally entered an unsavoury court, 
lighted only by the dim rays of tallow candles shining 
through the amall*paned windows of the surrouzdmg 
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hovels. Quickly gliding into one of them, the child 
mounted a rickety stair, loudly calling out to her mother 
that a lady was coining to see her. At this inform* 
ation, a woman wearing a deep-bordered blowsy cap 
that had once been white, and a cotton gown, the sleeves 
of which were rolled to the shoulders, displaying her red 
and smoky arms fresh from the wjish-tub, hastily took a 
candle from a tin sconce nailed to the white- washed wall, 
and rushing forward with it, held it above the creaking 
stairway in a position most favourable to the descent of 
melted tallow on her visitors head. 

‘ Walk in, ma'am, an’ welcome,’ said the hostess, fore- 
seeing in her mind’s eye an additional customer to the 
wash-tub. Restoring the candle to the sconce, she 
made a rush at the best chair the poor room contained, 
and rubbed it heartily with her apron, which she after- 
wards applied in the same manner to her perspiring 
face. 

*An’ won’t you sit down, ma’am?’ she continued, 
peering into the stranger’s countenance through an 
atmosphere which was rendered a trifle misty by smoko 
from the turf fire, and steam from the wash-tub, * Peg, 
stir the cradle and don’t let Folly wake. Do you hear 
me?’ 

* M!other,’^said Peg, feeling herself called on to make 
some introduction, * it’s Madame ’Lante,’^ adding, after a 
moment’s pause, Hhe lady that dances on the rope.* 
And so saying, the child made a curtsey, not without 
grace, to her visitor. 

Being favoured with this introduction, the danmM 
seated herself, and explained the motive of4ier visit. 
She had been struck by the beauty of Peg’s face, and 
by the grace and bearing of her figure, and offered to 
take her as an apprentice and ^ach her th6li>uam6S8 of 
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a tight-rope dancer. The poor waBherwoman dried her 
arms, opened her eyes very wide, and looked bewildered 
at the unexpected propos^ which was so suddenly laid 
before her. 

* It will be well for the leetle Peg ; she will earn good 
salaries in a short times/ put in Madame Violante, * and 
I will dress and support her/ 

At this prospect a shrewd twinkle came into Mrs. 
Woffington’s eyes. She knew the value of money. 

*Well, ma’am/ she said*, putting her arms akimbo, 
‘ none of me blood has ever been play-actors, or ever 
danced upon a rope, an’ for the matter o’ that, me 
mother’s people never disgraced themselves be earning 
a penny piece, but lived upon their own ’states like the 
highest in the land ; an’ sure, ’twas often tould us the 
head of the family was one o’ the ral6 kings of Ireland 
himself. But sure, that was in the good owld times, 
and there’s no use in talking o’ them ; and here am I, 
only a poor widee-woman, God help me, with two 
children to support, an* the times mighty bard, and me 
good man took from me with little or no warning, God 
help U8 1 An’ it’s a miserable world we live in/ 

'It was sad/ the sympathetic Frenchwoman said, 
taking advantage of a slight pause in the widow’s 
autobiographical sketch. 

'An* sure, every one knows, ma’am,’ she continued, 
' that you betfi: the character of an honest woman, an’ 
not like most o* them wenches belonging to the play* 
house. An’ sure ns you say Peggy might earn a dacent 
livin’ in a little ^Hiiile, an’ that you will 8up][k>rt and 
clothe |lie child, sure you may t^e her, an* I’ll pray 
God to protect her/ said the washerwoman. 

So it was settl^ that Peg was to become one of 
Madame’s pupils ; and in a little while, attired in long 
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drawers, short jacket, and flat pumps, she learned to 
dance and skip about the stage, and presently to sing 
songs; for all of which she was duly admired by the 
frequenters of the booth, who flung her showers of 
pence, which she quickly picked up and duly gave to 
her mother. But public taste is proverbially fickle. 
Although such surprising perfortiiances on the tight- 
rope os Madame Violante’s had never been seen in 
Dublin before, yet there was a monotony about them 
which palled after a while, and by degrees the pleasant 
booth in Fownes Court, with its sconces of tallow lights, 
its fiddles, its drums, its merry dances, and its aerial 
performances, became deserted. Now Madame Yiolante 
was a woman of enterprise and energy, and no sooner 
did one attraction fail to fill her coffers than she 
quickly looked about her for another; and, like those, 
who seek in earnest, she found it in good time. 

But a little before all theatrical London bad been in 
a state of intense excitement concerning a performance 
called * The Beggars' Opera,' by the poet Qay. It had 
been produced by Rich, then manager of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields Theatre, and had been played for sixty-two 
consecutive nights, * making Rioh gay, and Gay rich.' 
The opera was furthermore notable as being the occa- 
sion of a drawn battle between George II. and her 
Grace the mad Duchess of Queensbury; which of 
. course added to its notoriety considerably. Now this 
comic opera had never been heard or witnessed in 
Dublin, though the report of its sparkling dialogue, its 
genuine"^wit, and satirical ditties, had of course crossed 
the Channel. It therefore struck Madame Vi^Iante to 
form a company of children, instruct them in the parts 
of this opera, and have it performed in her booth. The 
idea was no sooner conceived than acted u|k>n, and in 
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a little while the Dublin public was invited to witness 
the results of her training. 

The principal charactor, Folly, was given to Peg 
Woffington; and strange to say, not only she, but 
almost all the children who personated tbe characters 
in this opera, afterwards became celebrated actors and 
actrosses. Madame Violaute. meanwhile, moved to a 
more commodious bf>oth in Geoiges Court, which, on 
the night of the first performance of ^The Beggars 
, Opera,’ was pr4>ligiously crowded. Amongst the audi- 
ence sat a goodly number of Peg’s old friends and 
admirers from Trinity College, who, when this lovely 
girl with the blue black hair and liquid eyes came 
forward, looking pale from fright, received her with an 
ovation that set her nervousness to flight, and gave her 
hope of much forbearance. The charm of her face, the 
beauty of her limbs, the natural giace of her move- 
ments would, if such were necessary, have compensated 
for much that was crude to a people ever keenly sensi- 
tive to the effects of physical gifts; but her crudities 
were scarcely perceptible, and when the curtain fell 
that night tbe young actress had the satisfaction of 
knowing that her first appearance in what may be 
called an important part gave promise of future success. 
In those old days and good, there existed a common 
feeling of friendship between perform^ and their 
audienoeSj wllltdi was productive of many advantages, 
to both; and ia accordance with the custom of the 
times, at the conclusion of the opera Madame Violanto 
tttepp^ forward from the world behind the ^scenes 
to receive the congratulations of her patrons on her 
finaucisd success, as well as on the result of the training 
of her troupe. 

Little Peg Woffington also descended into the 
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commonplace world by moans of a half-dozen creaking 
steps to receive her meed of praise, before joining her 
mother; who, hoarse from crjang oranges at the door 
of the booth, was now awaiting her daughter, with her 
empty basket on her arm, a comfortable sense of pro- 
prietorship in her manner, and a glow of pride in her 
honest face — round, rubicund, and set in a framework 
of blowsy borders. Now amongst those who most 
warmly congratulated Peg and her patroness was Mr. 
Charles Coffey, a little, wiry, dark-complexioned man, 
who looked as if he were being half strangled by his 
high collar and many-folded cravat. His meagre frame 
was clad in a black body coat, his lower limbs in velvet 
breeches, fastened at the knee by rows of brass buttons 
and bows of black ribbon, and in worsted stockings that 
betrayed a lamentable lack of calf. For all that, it was 
easily seen Mr. Charles Coffey was a man of parts, and 
likewise of vast importance, for be was the composer of 
* The Beggars* Wedding/ a ballad opera of great humour, 
which had met with prodigious success, if not in Dublin, 
at least in London, where it had been performed for 
thirty consecutive nights at the Haymarket, and had 
likewise held the boards of Covent Garden and the 
great Drury Lane playhouse itself. Moreover, he had 
likewise written, or rather plagiarized, a ballad farce 
rejoicing in tfie comprehensive title, ' Tlie Devil to Fay,' 
which had also met with great applause at Drury Lane, 
and to which Miss Baftor (known afterwards as Kitty 
Clive) ojved vast obligations, aa it afforded her scope 
for the display of the comic talents which the world 
was not aware she possessed till then. 

Now it pleased Mr. Charles Coffey to graciously offer 
to instruct Peg Woffington in the part of Nell in his 
new ballad farce, the character ^in which Kitty Baftor 
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had won her laurels. He had closely studied the 
Drury Lane actress^ until her every whimsical move^ 
ment and humorous expression were stamped on bis 
mind ; and these he was ready to teach Peggy, in order 
that hia farce might meet a success in his native town, 
in which he was no prophet, such as it had already 
received in the greater capital. 

At this proposal both Peg and her mistress were 
delighted; she was apt, studied hard, and made a 
sensation in the part when the ballad farce was duly 
produced in Madame Violante’s canvas-covered booth. 
From this hour she was looked on as a prodigy, destined 
for renown some day, and was sought after by the 
polite circles of the tow'n. From association with such 
society she, being imitative and impressionable, quickly 
learned to act in accordance with its genteel manners, 
just as she rapidly learned singing from Charles Oofiey, 
and French from Madame Yiolante. 

For a considerable time the charming Peggy acted 
small parts, sang ballads, and danced jigs under Madame 
Violante's management, but fate proving unkind to 
this lady, her business declined, and she was obliged 
to let her booth. But Peg’s reputation as a clever 
and accomplished young actress bad meanwhile risen, 
and her services were sought for by Elrington, then 
manager of Jhe Theatre Royal, as the Aungier Street 
playhouse was called, where she sang in operas and 
farces, i|pd danced with great grace between the acts, 
in company with Monsieur Moreau and Mr^ William 
Delemain. It was not, however, until February, 1787, 
that she w^a permitted to make 'her appearance in 
what is known as * a speaking character.’ The accident 
which gave her this chance was the same which has 
afforded similar opportunities to many actresses who 
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have afterwards become known to fame. The play of 
‘Hamlet/ ‘written by the famous Shakespeare/ waa 
announced for performance at the Theatre Royal. Two 
days before that on which the tragedy was to be pro- 
duced, the lady selected to play the ]r>art of Ophelia 
fell ill, wlion Peg came forward and offered to under- 
take the character. Elrington in return langlied at 
her proposal, but, nothing daunted, she offered to rejieat 
some of Ophelia’s lines for his benefit, the result being 
that Miss Woffington was announoed in the bills to 
play the part of this woe-stricken heroine. 

She had long ago become a favourite with the public, 
and the event of her makuig her appearance in this 
important character caused a vtist excitement, to her 
patrons .in particular, and the town in general. True 
to their natural characteristic love of display, the good 
citizens of Dublin were excessively fond of playhouses. 
On friendly personal terms with most of the actors and 
actresses, they were familiar with every event of their 
lives, and dealt out to them from pit and gallery their 
favour or displeasure, if with occasional indiscretion, at 
least with an openness that left no doubt as to their 
prejudices. Peg Woffington bad been known to them 
from the days when she bad sold salad and water- 
cresses in the streets, and the towh regarded her with 
especial favour ; her appearance in so prominent a port 
as that of Ophelia was therefore looked forward to with 
unusual interest, and on the evening of the I7th of 
February the Aungier Street playhouse was crowded 
from pit to galleiy to witness her performance. Seldom 
had there been seen so brilliant a house, or one more 
keenly, nay, anxiously attentive; and when at length 
Ophelia catne forward, her dark eyes luminous with 
excitement, her beautiful face pale from fear,' she held 
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her audience as by a spell, which the justness of her 
expression and grace of her maimer heightened as the 
play proceeded. When the curtain descended on the 
mad scene, it was felt that she had secured a triumph 
which was not only complete in itself, but gave promise 
of great achievements in the future. 

From this date she no longer danced between the 
acts, or sang ballads in small parts. It was her 
ambition to climb the ladder of theatrical fame, and 
once having gained a step, she was not the woman to 
descend to her former level. Her next important part 
was that of Phillis in Sir Richard Steele’s * Conscious 
Lovers,* and was almost as great a success as her repre- 
sentation of Ophelia. For two seasons she played lead- 
ing parts, bringing large audiences and full coffers to 
the Aungier Street playhouse, gaining especial renown 
in the i>art of Sir Harry Wildair, an elegant young man 
of fashion. This character she had attempted at the 
desire of several persons of consequence, and so piquant 
and full of witchery was her personation of the fashion- 
able rake, that she charmed the town to an uncommon 
d^ee. 

About this time an event happened which may be 
considered the turning-point in her career : she fell in 
love. The object of her affection was a young gentle- 
man of position but of small fortune, named Taaffe, 
the third sons of a needy Irish peer. He was not only 
delighted with her talents as an actress, but fascinated 
by her benul j as a woman. He was a man well to look 
upon, tall and of goodly shape ; with sea-blue ^es, light 
brown hair, and a smile as bright, if, ajas I as deceptive 
as April sunshine. Night after night he sat in the 
boxes of the theatre, watching the play of her face that 
Was more beautiful than health; the glamour of her 
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lustrous eyes; the smiles that played round a mouth 
like unto a cleft pomegranate; the turn of her head; 
the movement of her graceful limbs. When she left 
the stage, he felt as if sudden darkness had descended 
upon him. She tvas to him what sunlight is to the 
world. By day he wooed her with soft words and gentle 
looks, and many endearments, with all the passion, the 
longing, and the pain of his youth ; for he thought to 
himself no woman ever was born so beautiful as she. 
And as a woman she loved him, not wisely, but too 
well; trusting him with the precious treasure of her 
honour, resting confident that because of her vast affec- 
tion for him, he would in return make her his lawful 
wife. At his request she quitted the stage at a time 
when the promise of a great career shone before her; 
at his desire she left her native city to accompany him 
to London. For she loved him all in all. 


CHAPTER II. 

In Merry London Town — ^Tho King’s Court and the Prince’s — Views of 
the Streets — ^The Cofies-houses and their Freqaenters — Kound 
Covcnt Harden — ^Thn I’layers* Quarters and Clare Market — Laws 
Concerning tho Playhouses and their Audienoes — Dress of the 
Period — Johpson, Garriek, and Savage — At the Fountain Tavern 
— Visiting on ‘Clean Shirt Day *— -Beynolds, Pope, and Smollett 
— Quin at Drury Lane, Cibber at Covent Gardin — Vauxhall, its 
Ways and its Visitors — With Lady Caroline Petersham — ^A Strange 
Advertisement. 

When Peg Woffington arrived in town, London was 
then, as it had been for the last quarter-of-a-century, 
the very centre of gaiety and dissipation. The Mobility 
were divided in their allegiance tetween the Court of 
St. James, where Qeorgo II., assisted by hu German 
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mistress Madame Walmoden» created Countess of Yar- 
mouth, held drawing-rooms twice a week ; and Norfolk 
House, where Frederick, Prince of Wales, an outcast 
from the royal palace, had set up a court of his own, 
where he and his brilliaut followers gambled and fiddled, 
and danoed and acted almost every night throughout 
the year. The middle and lower classes made merry 
over rumours that reached them of the royal wrangles, 
but littfo heeding them, enjoyed themselves after their 
own fashion. The streets, with their steep-roofed, 
strangely-carved, curiously-gabled houses, crushing up 
against or over-lapping each other in firont by a foot or 
two, or lying snugly against deep-windowed, square- 
towered churches, were bright and busy all day long; 
filled by a goodly crowd of courtiers and citizens, clad 
in many-coloured suits, all of whom were more or less 
known to each other, and exchanged salutations or 
civilities with a grace of movement and courtesy of 
speech lost to us in this latter day. 

In the centre of the thoroughfares heavily-built 
coaches, showily painted, emblazoned with coats of arms 
or coronets, lumbered along; their slow way beset by 
carts, or by hired chairs swinging between abusive- 
tongued chairmen, or by the chairs of persons of quality 
carried by livery-clad servants. To add, moreover, to 
the general obstruction of the narrow streets, barrows 
of fruits, vegetables, and edibles lined either side, as if 
to mark where tbo pavements should have been. Over 
the pedestrian’s head, from above the doorway of almost 
every shop, hung strangely-painted signboards, adorned 
with heraldic bearings, paintings of grotesque and fabu- 
lous ani&als, boars of many colours, or cocks iu legion, 
all of which swung and creaked threateningly with every 
wind that swept from the four corners of the globe. 
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All day long and far into the night the coffee-houses, 
which were to be found in all quarters of the town, 
were crowded by men of every degree. Those whose 
tastes or vocations took them to St James’s or St. 
Paul's, alike used them as places for the interchange of 
polite conversation or the transaction of business. In 
these houses — the forerunners of clubs — the frequenters 
paid a penny or twopence, according to the situation 
and circumstance of the house, for a cup of good coffeei 
which sum likewise entitled the customer to read the 
broad-sheets of the day, to linger for an hour or so and 
hear the latest news from the court or the city, the 
newest gossip from abroad, or from the green-room of 
the Drury Lane playhouse ; or to enter into a discussion 
on the political questions of the hour, the knavery of 
ministers; and the sycophancy of their followers. 

There was * Squire's Coffee-House,' a deep-coloured 
red-brick, picturesque building, adjoining ‘Qility's Inn 
Gate,' which Sir Roger de Coverley himself used to 
frequent, in the first decade of the century; when 
seated at the upper end of the room, at a high table, he 
would call for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a dish of 
coffee, a wax candle, and a newspaper, with such an air 
of good humour that everybody delighted in serving 
him. There was Button’s famous coffee-house in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, which Addison and his 
friends had frequented ; where Sir Rickard Steele told 
bis wittiest story; where Dr. Garth uttered bis best 
pun, and which had been made the receiving bouse for 
contribSitions to the Guardian; for which purpose a 
lion*s head, designed by Hogarth, had been put up as a 
letter-box. And likewise *St. James’s Coffee-House,’ 
in St. James’s Street, where the Whigs gathered and 
talked politics, and arranged the affairs of Europe with 
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a satisfaction heightened hy sundry pinches of Brazil 
Biiuf!*; the same house where Dean SwifW*now dying 
in Ireland ‘ like a rat in a hole/ as he expressed it — 'had 
received his letters from poor broken-hearted Stella, 
under cover to Joseph Addison, Esquire. At the 
'Grecian Coffee-House/ handsome Jemmy Maclaine, 
the celebrated highwayman, the son of an Irish dean, 
the brother of a Calvinist minister, might be seen any 
day, sipping his coffee, making love to his landlord’s 
daughter, keeping an eye to his neighbour’s property, 
and joining in the conversation with vast politeness, 
until one morning in May, 1750, when he was hung on 
the charge of stealing a laced waistcoat. Tn the open 
balcony at Toms’ a great crowd of noblemen adorned 
with their stars and garters, and men of quality, might 
be seen nightly, drinking their tea and coffee; exposed 
to the crowd* 

But the * Bedford Coffee-House,* in Covent Garden, 
was more than all others at this period signalized as 
the emporium of wit, the seat of criticism, and the 
standard of taste. Here courtiers and citizens met on 
common ground ; here, on the one band, the price of 
stocks was gravely discussed, and on the other, Lord 
Chesterfield’s last hon mot was laugliingly repeated. 
No student fh)m the universities launching himself on 
the no lawyer’ll clerk clapping on a sword, no 

haber(WW*’8 ’prentice donning a cue wig, but duly put 
in an appearance at the ^Bedford/ by way of qualifying 
himself as a man about town. In the little boxes, 
ranged round like hives, men of every calling Tupped 
their coffee nightly, discussing the affairs of the day, 
exchanging witticisms, and narrating stories more 
laoghal^ than edifying. And wittiest among them all, 
creating roam of laughter by his sallies, or bis mimicry 

0 
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of some well-known actor or politician, a young 
gentleman of family and fortune, at this time a student 
of the Inner Temple. Dressed in a frock-suit of gi'een, 
and silver lace, bag wig, sword, bouquet, and point 
ruffles, be fre(iuented the place daily, until the cariiage 
of some woman of quality would drive to the door, 
and, Mr. Samuel Footo being inquired for, he would 
hasten out, hat in hand, and ride away with bis lady 
fair. 

Covent Garden in thos^ days was a busy hive, where 
not only coffci^-houses, but gay taverns, and ordinaries, 
and bouses of dissipation t iickly clustered. At the 
ordinaries dinners wore served at the rate of sixpence 
or a si lining per head ; for the latter sum two courses 
being supplied, a goodly company, though somewhat 
mixed, gathering round tlio board. In each of these 
houses a second apartment was also set aside for the 
accommodation of the nobility and men of quality, 
where a higher tariff was charged, and where much 
wine ami good was drunk. Here in this locality, which 
had long become the recognized rendezvous of most of 
the wits and men of parts, the players had their homos. 
Booth and Wilks had rendered B(;w Street sacred in 
the memory of play-goers; and in this same street the 
ponderous Quin lived at this date. Betterton bad 
resided in Russell Street, where Ryan now had his 
home ; Oolley (fibber dwelt in (Charles Street ; Macklin 
in St. James's Street; Mis. Piitcliard in Craven Street; 
Kitty Clive in Southampton Row; whilst the less 
famous actors and actresses lodged in the smaller stre^i^ts 
branching from the Garden. They therefore met each 
other continually, and lived in a state of pleasant and 
friendly intercourse. Moreover, they could* at leas than 
an hour's notice, be musteied together for rehearsal, 
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iti case a suilden change in a play-Ull the 

introduction of a fresh piece. 

!|^ot it was not the players alone who flocked together 
days ; members of other callings and professionil 
wek*e apt to congregate in one spot likewise. Barristers 
and lawyers dwelt mostly in the Inns of Court, or about 
Westminttik’ Hall^^ whilst the merchants and bankers 
lived in iAir warehouses or counting-houses in the 
city; few of them, and these only of the wealthiest, 
venturing to approach the West-end so near as Hatton 
Garden. Round Clare Market the butchers mustered 
in vast numbers. These brawny fellows were staunch 
friends of tho players, to whom they were ever willing 
to give their services on occasions when disputes arose 
between them and the town, as was not infrequently 
the case ; and on nights when young men of fashion, or 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, or the ^prentices bold, 
threatened a riot in the playhouse on account of some 
supposed offence given them by manager or actor, or 
were determined on condemning an author's play 
» unheard, the timely appearance of such formidable 
critics, stationed in various parts of ,the house, made 
a due impression upon the nerves of the would-be 
rioters. 

Tho laws which held sway relative to the playhouses 
were curious, but in some ways excellent, h^ing of quite 
a different eonfplexion from those which obtain now-a- 
daya. None but persons of rank, quality, or fortune 
ever presumod to Sit in a box ; nor did a man ever enter 
one with his head covered. The boxes were, kuneover* 
sacred tp virtue and decorum, except two or three on 
each side of the house, which were specially set aside 
for the women of the town. These were therefore 
visited by men at the peril of their characters. No 
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mdififereat or vulgar person frequented tbi which 
was occupied by men of letters or wit, by students of 
the Inns of Court, barristers or young merchants of 
rising eminence, all of whom were supposed to be well 
read in polite literature, and learned in dramatic lore. 
Their judgments were therefore considered worthy of 
vast regard, as being dictated by experience, taste, and 
learning. The players, as a consc(iuence, courted their 
good opinions in preference to those of the occupants of 
any other part of the house. When the play was over 
the critics began to talk, mustering in knots in the 
lobbies of the theatre, or in the coffee-chouses, especially 
the Bedford, where they delivereil judgments according 
to their lights, which were received by the town with- 
out dissent. 

On nights when some attraction brought a vast 
crowd to the house, an amphitheatre was reared at the 
back of the stage, where presently the spectators sat 
row upon row until the heads of those seated in high 
places touched the theatrical clouds. When this was 
filled, groups of ill-dressed lads eat in front of it, three 
or four rows deep, otherwise those behind could not 
have seen, and a riot would have ensued. Nor was this 
all; round the single entrance door at each side, the 
young gentlemen of fashion crowded in numbers, as 
this position gave them a delightful opportunity of 
displaying their handsomely dressed persons to the best 
advantage, Here they diverted themselves by staring, 
talking to each other across the stage during the per- 
formance, making audible and not very comidimentary 
comments on the actors, or such people in the pit as 
attracted their notice, and served as a butt for ^eir wit. 
Such conduct was generally resented by the galleries,' 
vrhen the angry gods, in their just wrath, rained j^own 
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on them showers of half-sucked orazxges, haJfeateu 
pippins, and unsound apples, to the infinite terror of 
^vho sat in the pit and boxes, 
disadvantage under which this custom placed 
the poor players can scarcely be conceived. *On a 
crowded ui|^t a p^gCormer could not step his foot with 
safety/ sa}^Tate Wilkinson, yk&t ho sliould thereby 
hurt or offend, or be thrown (fown amongst scores of 
idle tipsy apprentices.* Amongst such a crowd would 
some charming Juliet be discovered in the tomb scene 
of * Romeo and Juliet/ arrayed in a full white satin 
dress with large hoop, then considered indispensable to 
the proper costume of this love-sick maiden ; anrl with 
such a throng surrounding her bed would Desdemona 
bid her last farewell to the murderous Moor. 

Sometimes, whilst the stage was so crowded, situations 
and scendfe occurred in plays -undreamt of by their 
authors. For instance, on one occasion, whilst an actor 
named Holland was playing Hamlet to a thronged house 
for his benefit, a ridiculous incident happened. When 
the ghost, with some difficult and many audible apo- 
logies, elbowed his way through the beaux, and appeared 
to this gentleman, his hat flew off his head ; this being 
the recognized mode of conveying a hint that his hair 
stood on end, and of expressing fright generally. Pre- 
sently, as he complained that the air bit shrewdly, and 
wes very cold,*a stout old lady with a compassionate 
heart and a red oleak, stepped dpwn, unseen by himi 
from her seat in the amphitheatre, picked up Jiis hat, 
and, coming behind him, placed it on his head, when 
poor Hamlet started in real terror. The honse burst 
into roars of laughter, the ghost turned and fled, and 
Hamlet, after a moment’s hesitation, followed Mm 
amidst ringing cheers. On another night it happened 
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that a certain noble earl, during the nufrder scene in 
Macbeth, lounged across the stage in order to chat with 
a friend of his whom he spied at the other side. Rich, 
the manager, duly incensed, declared he would never 
admit him on the stage again, to which the noble lord 
replied by giving him a blow in the face, which was duly 
returned by Rich, when a fracas commenced that ex- 
tended itself to the whole house. Indeed, this custom 
of crowding the stage continued until 1762 , when 
Oarrick finally abolished it, to the vast indignation of 
the audience and performers; the foimer regarding it 
as an infringement on their rights, the latter as an 
injustice because of the decrease iu the receipts of their 
benefits which ensued. 

There were likewise unwritten laws regarding dress 
at this period, which were strictly adhered to; the 
merchant being recognizable by his broadcloth and 
worsted hose, from the man of quality habited in velvet, 
satin, and silk. Moreover, those living at a distance of 
sixty or a hundred miles from the capital, scarce ever 
ventured to make the journey to town ; but when they 
did, the countryman was at once known by his suit of 
light grey or drab cloth, his slouched hat, and uncurled 
liair. 

It was only a couple of years before the Woffington's 
arrival that ^Samuel Johnson, in company with young 
Davy Oarrick, had travelled up to Lonetbn to seek his 
fortune ; when the philosopher in embryo had dined at 
* The Pine Apple' in New Street, on a cut of meat for 
which he paid sixpence, and bread a penny ; cv bad in 
sadder times gone breadless by day and bedless byxiight, 
wandering wearily when all the world was asleep, in 
company with Richard Savage, poet and vagabond, rouiiid 
lonely squares and through deserted streets, silemt save 
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fbr the watchman’s single-noted call, or the striking of 
many-toned clocks heard from towers and steeples lost 
in^tttcness, until with the dawn of a new day fresh 
hqpi were bom within them. But now Johnson, who 
has commenced to make way, might be seen in one of 
the boxes ^f * The Fountain Tavern ’ in the Strand, 
reading wim rumbling voice the ponderous speeches of 
his tragedy^ Irene,* to Mr. Peter Garrick ; or sauntering 
on* clean shirt day* to Salisbury Court to visit Mr. 
Sauuel Blchardson the printer, then unknown to fame ; 
or to carry copy to the editor of the Gentlejnan!^ Maga- 
Mr. Bdwaid Cave, of St. John's Gate ; a spot which 
Johnson first 'beheld with reverence/ as the source 
tom which so mu^'h polite knowledge sprang. Cave, 
a rough, gruff fellow enough, who possessed a warm 
iieart, was surrounded by a crowd of hack writers, 
anxious to pen a sonnet or satire^ essay or article, at the 
nod of their groat chief. As an intellectual luxury, he 
had promised Johnson a sight of the mighty geniuses 
who presided over the fortunes of his magazine ; and 
subsequently introduced him to them as they sat among 
the clouds, not of Olympus, but of tobacco smoke as- 
cending from their pipes, in an ale-house in ClerkenwelL 

Fielding, who hsid not at this time written a line of 
his novels, but who was of good repute as a dramatist, 
might be seen loitering in the shop of his brother play- 
wright^ Bober tfDodsley, who had once been a footman 
in the Lowther flimily and had now become a poeti 
dramatist, aii4 publisher. 

* You know how decent, humble, inoffensive a creature 
Dodsley — ^bow little apt to forget or disguise his having 
been a footman,' writes Horace Walpole, the magnificent*, 
The liases, it would seem, had visited the worthy 
Dodsley whilst he wore the shouldel'-knot^ and the first 
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volume of his poems were very appropriately entitled^ 
‘The Muse in livery/ These verses were fortunate 
enough to attract the attention of Pope, who, as the 
saying is, took him by the hand, and established him as 
a bookseller. In turn, Dodsley was one of the first to 
practically recognize Johnson*s worth as a poet by giving 
him ten guineas ^r ‘ Jiondon, a Poem in imitation of the 
third Satire of Juvenal’ ; which ‘ happy offspring of lua 
muse’ had previously gone tho rounds of the bo^k^ 
sellers, and hod been rejected by them. He bad likewise 
helped Johnson by giving him a guinea now and tlpn 
for paragraphs written for the Londm Chronicle, at^a 
time when guineas were most welcome guests to the 
philosopher’s palm. 

In this pleasant shop, situated in Pall Mall, might be 
seen many of the celebrities of the day ; amongst others 
a thin-faced, shnmken-limbed litilo gentleman, slightly 
bent, and clad in sober black, who was no other than 
Mr. Pope of Twickenham. Here also came for many an 
hour’s pleasant gossip a rcmarkable^ooking man, pale* 
faced, and with thoughtful eyes, Edward Young, who 
had not tbqu written his * Night Thoughts,’ but who had 
given Drury Lane a couple of tragedies which met with 
but little appreciation. And with him occasionally came 
a young man, a doctor’s apprentice, Tobias George 
Smollett, who eight years later was to become famous 
as the author of ‘ The Adventures of Koderick Random,* 
but who at this period, when he come to take a friendly 
pinch of snuff from Dodsley's box, and listen to the polite 
oonversktion of the men of parts who visited him, had 
merely written a tragedy which bad been rejftcted by 
the managers of the Drury Lane and Govent Garden 
playhouses. Here, too, came young Mr. Ame, the 
upholsterer’s son, the brother of the frail and beautiful 
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actress, Susanna Maria Cibber. Mr. Ame^-« 4igbfa 
trim man, light of foot and easy of carriage, who djte^sed 
in .b)p<^ velvet even in the dog days — posed as a wit 
hid|l ^ scholar, and had just then distinguished himself 
by setting Milton’s * Gomus ’ to musia 

Peg WoGBngton sind her lover arrived in the early 
part of tho summer, when the theatrioal season proper 
was almost over, and the actors and actresses taking 
their annual benefits. At Drury Lane Mr. Quin was 
playing Julius Ojesar, * with the death of Bratus and 
Cai^ius,’ followed by the 'Virgin Unmasked,* in which 
saucy Kitty Clive played one of her favourite characters 
—Miss Lucy. At Covent G irden ' The Rehearsal * was 
being played for Mr. Cibber s benefit, with ' an epilogue 
written by Jo. Haines, Comedian, of facetious memory, 
to be spoken by Mr. Cibber riding on an ass ; followed 
by a hornpipe by a gentleman jn the character of a 
sailor.’ A pantomime entertainment, rejoicing in the 
suggestive title of 'The Columbine Courtezan,’ was 
given nightly at Punch’s Theatre, adjoining the Tennis 
Coart in St. James’s Street ; and instead of the usual 
operatic performances at the Haymarket Theatre, assem- 
blies were held weekly, ^ to commence at nine, and no 
sooner,’ to which the gay part of the town flocked in 
large numbers. 

Now that the Ipng evenings and warm flights were 
at hand, the Iforylebone Gardens threw wide their 
gates, and gave elitertainments of music, when ‘the 
nobility and gMtsy are admitted for sixpence each/ 
and Vauzhall put forth all its gay allurements.* 

On theife calm bright evenings in early summer the 
placid Thames was crowded by boats and barges, hung 
with bright banting, and laden with gay companies of 
cithsens op their way to Vauihall Gardens, which bad 
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then no rival; Ranelagh not being opened till April, 
1742. In the far-stretching gardens of Yauxhall were 
woods, open swards, picturesque vistas, tents, booths, and 
a platform for dancers, all of which were at night * made 
illustrious by a thousand lights finely disposed.’ In 
the glades, under the shade of spreading trees, walked 
gentlemen in silken hose and silver-buckled shoes, their 
rich-coloured velvet coats distended in the skirts by 
cane or buckram; their padded breasts covered by 
bright-hued satin waistcoats, wide flapped and em- 
broidered with gold or silver lace ; their jewelled hands 
half covered by point lace ruffles smelling of orange 
water; their powdered wigs surmount<»d by three- 
cornered hats; and by their sides walked ladies of 
quality, powdered and patched, high-heeled, low-bodiced, 
and wide-skirted. In tho pavilions at either side of the 
grove, which were divided into different departments, 
and adorned by pictures and portraits by Haynian, from 
designs by Hogarth himself, sat various companies, not 
only bf men and women of quality, but of goodly citizens 
in worsted hose and square-toed shoes, and coats of 
honest broadcloth, who, with their buxom spouses and 
families, enjoyed themselves tnemly enough ; for here, 
as Boswell says, * was good eating and drinking for those 
who chose to purchase that regale.’ 

In the centre of tho grove stood a vast orchestra, 
where bands played, and ' concerts musiok ’ were 
given nightly ; and at either side of which stood statues 
of Mr. JIandel as Orpheus playing the lyre, Roubiliac’s 
first work in England, and of John Milton, the latter 
being oast in lead, and painted stone colour, •Yeuithall 
had been opened by Mr. Thomas Tyres, a man who had 
been bred to tbe law, which he soon forsook ; for, hsiving 
a vivacious temper and an^ eccentric mind,’ he *raii 
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alK)ot the world with a pleasant careleasness, amusing 
everybody/ as Johnson’s biographer says. In opening 
Vaqst^h Gardens, Tyres stated in bis advertisements 
tbfavlifhe was * merely ambitious of obliging the polite 
and worthy part of the town/ and charg^ a shilling 
simply * to keep away such as were not fit to mix with 
those persons of quality, ladius and gentlemen, and 
others/ who should honour him with their company/ 

The gardens, from the convenience they affoided, 
soon became, as may be leadily supposed, remarkable 
as a place of intrigue, a fact that did not in the least 
prevent others bent on more innocent enjoyment from 
frequenting them. To the diversions called Ridotti al 
Fresco, given here, most of the company went wearing 
masks and dominos, and wrapping their figures in 
ample cloaks, lawyer’s gowns, and such articles of apparel 
as served for disguise. These ridotti commenced at 
about eight p’clock in the evening, and ended usually at 
four in the morning. They were extremely popular, and 
so prodigious a number of coaches and chairs crossed 
Westminster Bridge mUe for the gardens, from tlie 
polite part of the town, on nights when a ridotto was 
held, that an attempt to cross that thoroughforo often- 
times proved dangerous to limb and life. In the vicinity 
of Vauxhall, order was sought to be preserved by a 
hundred soldiers, whilst the way from the/e to town 
was patrolled byVout fellows well armed, and paid by 
Tyres to protect the ^properties and lives of his patrons. 

Horace Waipple pleasantly discourses of a jqurqey he 
made to Yauxball, in company with Lady Caroline 
Petprsham and Miss Ashe, with whom indeed her lady- 
ship bad broke but a little while before, but again took 
under her protection, upon the assurance of Miss Ashe 
that she ‘was as good as married' to- Mr. Wortley 
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Montagu, Lady Mary’s son; a gentleman alike remark^* 
able for the number of his amours and his snuff-boxes. 
When Walpole arrived he found the ladies ‘ had just 
finished their last layer of red, and looked as hand- 
some as crimson could make them.’ The party also 
numbered Lord March, Harry Vane, the Duke of 
Kingston, pretty Miss Beauclerc and Miss Sparre. As 
they sauntered down the Mall — a merry group of bright- 
colourod ladies, and powdered and peifumed gentlemen 
—Lady Caroline met her lord, who strode by them on 
the outside and repassed them again without a word. 
At the end of the Mall, my lady called him, but he 
would not hoir ; when she gave a familiar spring, and^ 
between laughing and confusion, called out to him, 
'My lord, my lord I Why, you don’t see us.’ Then 
the remainiler of the party advanced, feeling somewhat 
awkward and anxious, for my lord did not love his lady, 
and Lady Caroline said, 'Do you go with us, or are 
you going anywhere else?’ to which her lord and 
master made answer, ' 1 don’t go with you, 1 am going 
somewhere else I ’ and quickly marched away. Not the 
less merry for his departure, they got into a barge, a 
boat with a company playing French hptns attending 
them, as they floated down the tide; when they de- 
barked, who should they meet but my Lord Qranbyi 
who reeled out of 'Jenny’s Whim,’— a tavern at the 
end of the wooden bridge at Chelsea^as drunk as may 
be, and who, of course, accompanied them on their 
merry way ; when he took occasion to propose to Miss 
Sparre, that they should shut themselves up for three 
weeks merely to rail at the world. Then th^y entered 
the Gardens and selected a box, in front of which Lady 
Caroline sat, looking dangerously handsome. Learning 
that my Lord Oxford was in a neighbouring box, die 
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Bent for hitn to mince chickens; when seven of those 
unhappy fowls were miuceii into a china dish* which 
her h^pitable ladyship stewed over a lamp, with three 
batter, and a flagon of water, stirring and 
rattling and laughing till the company expect^ ilo 
have the dish about their ears every moment. My 
lady had brought Betty, the famous fiuit girl, who, in 
hor turn, brought hampers of strawberries and cherriea; 
and Betty waited on this excellent company, and then 
sat down at a little table beside them, and enjoyed her 
share of the good things of thi§ life Such jokes, and 
puns, and repartee — sometimes a little broad, it is true 
— ^never were lieard ; such wit fell from their lips, such 
laughter rippled all round them, that they soon had the 
whole attention of the garden, and crowds gathered 
about their box, till Harry Vane took up a bumper and 
drank their healths, and then proceeded to treat them 
with greater freedom, when they dispersed. 

Mention of Vauxball is continually made in the 
newspapers of the day, in connection with the an- 
nouncements of its fftes, the people who had visited it, 
and sometimes with strange advertisements, one of 
which, strongly illustrative of the times, runs: ‘Lost 
in the dark walk at Vauxball last week, two female 
reputations ; one had a small speck, on account of some 
dirt previously thrown at it; the other nefer soiled. 
Whoever will brfbg them back to their owners shall 
receive five thouaami pounds with thanks.’ 
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CHAPTER HI. 

A Faithlem LoTer-r^ortuno-buntini^KewB of a Manias — Hatred 
and Veiigoaiui^Peg Woffingtoira Plot— Young Mr. Adair— The 
Bidotto at Vauxhall Gartlene— Hiss Daliaway and her Frienda— 
A Scene — ^^cproaches — A Jjover'a De|»rtnxe. 

Such Londoii town when Peg Woffington and 
young ^i'aaffe took up their residence in York Street, 
Covent Garden. For a few brief months all wont Well 
with them ; tlie actress was delighted with the infinite 
attractions and novelties of the capital, and her lover 
rejoiced that she was happy. 

But by degrees, slow, but deadly sure, came the 
inevitable reaction of a passion not founded on unselfish 
affection; and the man who liad sworn that he loved 
her more than life itself, and that his love for her 
would outlive his life, already grew odd in his ardour. 
For days and weeks he was absent from her side. But 
she who had given him her heart loved him still, and 
was loath to admit that her affection was no longer 
returned; and by all those charming arts, which the 
intuition of a woman of fine feelings teaches her to 
employ in inspiring or retaining a love that is dear to 
her, si 16 strove to win him back once more. For a 
time it seemed as if she bad succeeded ; "to his careless- 
ness ensued a tenderness that had in it something of 
self-reproach. At last there camera day when he 
announced that urgent business affairs in connection 
with his property obliged him to leave town for Ireland, 
but he hop^ to return in three weeks at the latest. 
And then followed many protestations of affection, 
which even she felt came rather from the Ups than 
from the heart ; for the old light was missdng from his 
sea-blue eyes, and the sound of his voice rang^fidse. 
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He had scaroely gone a week, when it reached her 
ears that he had been playing her fake ; that he had 
been wooing a young lady of quality and fortune, 
xiaint»dvllatBS Dallawa}', who was heiress to considerable 
Wealtlif Moreover, his attentions to this young lady 
had proved so agreeable, that she bad promised to 
wed him on his return to town. At this news, the 
Woffington was by turn astouidied, incredulous, and 
furious; but recovering from the iii-st condition, she 
took pains to ascertain that the rumour was undoubt- 
edly true. Then the scales fell from her eyes, and siie 
saw that the idol she had blindly worship|>ed had not 
a heart of gold, as she had foolishly imagined, but of 
base clay, made very much after the pattern of tlie 
rest of mankind. Slie was not jealous of the woman 
he had asked to marry him, ])robably for the sake of 
her money; but she was heart-sore for loss of his 
love, indignant at the docoption practised on her, and 
humiliated at the prospect of being flung aside, at the 
mere dictates of his caprice and convenience. Brood- 
ing over her wrongs, all her love for him turnetl to 
hatred and contempt; she was a woman scorned, and 
she was dotermined to have vengeance. 

It was not until she hod thought for long and sorrow- 
ful days, that she Ut last hit upon a plan of obtaining 
her venge'ince; but this, when once determined on, 
she, with the inipetuous spirit which was so strong a 
trait of her character, did not hesitate to carry out. 
Knowing the isame of the lady to whom her lover 
had proposed marriage, it was a matter of but^slight 
difficulty to become acquainted with her by sight ; for 
being a wbman of quality and fashion, she attended all 
the polite assemblies and entertainments of the town, 
The nett step that the Woffington resolved on^ was to 
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meet her, obtain an introduction to her, and reveal to 
her that the man she had promised to wed was the 
lover of an Irish actress. Thoughts of the sore pain 
and deep humiliation which this might cause Miss 
Dallaway did not prevent the Woffington from carrying 
out her plans; this woman of fashion could not love 
him as she, the Woffington, had loved him, with all 
the depth and force of her demonstrative Celtic nature, 
quick, subtle, and passionate ; and if she had suffered 
from his perfidy, why not this other woman likewise. 
It was but just ! She must strike at him, though her 
shaft pierced another heart. 

Remembering how successfully she had played the 
part of Sir Harry Wildair on the stage, she now resolved, 
in order to carry out her plans more successfully, to act 
the part of a young man of fashion in real life ; and, 
assuming male attire, she so successfully disguised her- 
self, that even those who had seen her take her part in 
the Dublin theatre, could not recognise her as Mr. Adair, 
a young Irishman of family and fortune; the name 
and character she now assumed. Attired in silken hose 
and satin breeches, with broidered waistcoat and wide- 
flapped coat, powdered, painted, and bewigged, she 
sallied forth upon the town, a perfect specimen of the 
impertinent, dainty, and effeminate coxcombs of the 
period. Everywhere Miss Dallaway went, the Woffington 
was, if possible, present; in the park before dinner, 
where the lady was sure to take the air ; in the theatre, 
at night, where the lady sat in her box ; and to such 
assemblies as were opeu to the public for payment, 
where the lady was most likely to attend. Moreover, 
the Woffington always took care that Miss^Dallaw^ 
should nolice her appearance, and oooasiona]]^ 
tured to give such signs of admiration, aQ4 
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of a smitten heart as were permissible by look and 
gesture. 

But all the while, the Woffington found it impossible 
to ebieln llte desired introduction ; without which she 
dared not, in her character as a gallant, address the 
lady. At length fate granted her desire one night, 
when they were present at a public ridotto in VauxhaU 
Gardens. When the Woffin^on, otherwise Mr. Adair, 
entered the grounds, the scene which presented itself 
was one of vast brilliancy and gaiety. In the orchestra 
a fuU band was discoursing the liveliest airs imaginable ; 
coloured lamps glittered amiilst the thick-leafed branches 
of oak and linden, that fonned an arch-liko roof above 
the centiy* walk of the grove; the pavilions were 
crowded with brightly-clad figures; dancers glided to 
and fro upon the platform ; laughter rang in the air ; 
and everywhere were men and women in masks, dominos, 
uniforms, or fancy costumes, busy in the pursuit of 
enjoyment ; and all as merry as might be. 

Amongst those Mr. Adair walked with a swaggering 
gait, swinging his gold-nobbed clouded cane, with its 
great bunch of silken tassels, to and fro, as if bis heart 
were as light as a feather ; a smile on his lips, a civil 
speech on his tongue, a glitter in his eye that might 
indicate love or mischief. At last he caught sight of 
the figure for which he had been diligently in search. 
Surrounded by a group of friends, Miss Dallaway sot 
under a tree, watching the crowds pass and repass ; now 
and then making some comment which showed t^he was 
not devoid of wit Approaching the little knot with 
the easieri^ and most careless air in the world, Mr. Adair 
recognized at a glance a certain man of quality with 
whom he had during the week exchanged ci^ties^ 
whilst dining at the more select ordinaiy of the 

D 
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* Bedford/ and with whom, on one occasion, he had 
cracked a bottle of port. Advancing to him, he assumed 
his most courteous air, made a bow which carried its 
credentials for good breeding in its every movement, 
and spoke a vastly civil speech. The man of quality 
was not behindhand in courte^; and presently young 
Adair, making a polite reference to Miss Dallaway, the 
man of quality offcr^id to introduce his new friend to her. 

' For/ said he, * you must know, the young lady has a 
partiality for your country, having given the strongest 
possible proof of it, by consenting to wed one of your 
genial-hearted race/ 

'Indeed/ said Mr. Adair. 'The young lady confers 
an honour on us all by her choice ; all the more so from 
her condescending to overlook the worth and parts of 
those by whom she is at present surrounded/ 

When the elaborate bows which succeeded this speech 
were made, and the gentlemen had assumed their erect 
figures once more, Mr. Adair was presented to Miss 
Dallaway, a young gentlewoman of scarcely more than 
eighteen summers, beautiful in features, da^zlingly fair, 
blue-eyed, and with an expression of innocence and 
trust that quickly won its way to the heart. At the 
introduction, Mr. Adair slowly removed his hat, and 
placing it, with a gesture perfect in gracefulness, over 
the region 'of his heart, bowed almost to the ground ; 
whilst the lady, first rising from her seat, seemed 
gradually and gently to sink amidst billows of lace and 
satin, as she courtesyed low in return. 

'Mariam/ said Mr. Adair, in a voice which, though a 
trifle harsh, had in its utidertone a ring which»attracted 
its hearer, 'this day shall hencefo:^ be reckoned 
amongst the happiest in my life/ 

'Sir/ said the lady, 'you are in truth Taetly poBW 
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and rtd&iog her eyes to his, she encountered a glance, 
the fascination of which few men bad found it possible 
to resist. 

* tf adam/ said this pretty gentleman, ' when the truth 
is spoken concerning you it must ever seem polite; for 
with such a theme, no tongue could discourse in-- 
elegantly/ 

^e lady boWed once more and opened her jewelled 
bxx, which die raised to her face in order to conceal the 
smile of pleasure that played about her lips. 

‘ You have a knack, sir,’ she said, * of turning pretty 
compliments." 

‘Tea, madam," quoth he, 'when inspired by beauty 
and Irorth; for compliments are the due tributes to 
such quidities/ And so saying the gallant gentleman 
tapped a tiny gold box, helped himself with an air of 
satisfaction to snuff, and taking out his daintily scented 
handkerchief, lightly brushed a few grains which had 
fallen on the costly lace of his ruffles. 

By degrees Miss Dallaway's friends gave way to the 
new-comer, whose easy grace and vast courtesy seemed 
to find ready favour in her eyes. Mr. Adair, seeing his 
advantage, quickly followed it up; he was anxious to 
speak to her in a more sequestered spot, in order to 
expose the villainy of the man she had promised to 
wed. Therefore he said to her, as soon as the oppor- 
tunity offered, ^ 

*The crowd here tc^night is prodigious, madam, in 
faith we have around us a mixed lot You will fad it 
mo^ agreeable in' the grove, I'have no doubt; may 1 
do myself the honour of offering you my arm ? " 

And BO saying, he led the way down the central walk 
of the grove, with its star-like lights and its fragrant 
odotua. B|y degrees, and| as it seemed, by accident, 
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they outstepped their friende; for the crowd through 
which they moved being great, they were soon separ- 
ated from her; an advantage which was quickly fol- 
lowed up by the young gentleman proposing that they 
should turn down one of the paths to the right, inas- 
much that it was far more agreeable by reason of its 
silence and seclusion. 

‘ I believe sir, by your conversation, that you live in 
town/ said the lady, laying her hand on his arm as 
lightly as might be. 

' At present, yes, madam/ says he. * I have, however, 
been here but a few short months, having arrived in 
th(j spring fri»m — ^from one of the universities.' 

‘Young gentlemen are taught many things there/ 
says she. 

‘ Yes, madam,’ replies he with a wicked smile, * in 
the one from which I came they learned many things — 
from me.’ 

‘ From you, sir ! ’ stealing a glance at him. 

‘ That is, I taught them some very pretty manners — 
I have always been famed for my manners/ 

‘ Of that I have no doubt, sir/ replied the lady. 

‘But alas, madam/ the gentleman said with a sigh, 
‘ I find that I have come to town too late/ 

He felt as if he were playing a part ; the habit of 
acting, difiicult to lay aside even in perious moments, 
was now strong upon him; the garaens with their 
lights and music were but a stage; the surroundings 
but theatrical accessories; and the purport for which 
he had donned this disguise, and sallied forth upon the 
town for the last week, but the plot of a comedy. And 
yet it was all real, terribly real, and under the bravery 
of that broidered satin waistcoat heat a woman’s heert' 
that was sick from grief, yet strong for revenge* 
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* Too late ? Hay I venture to inquire why you say 
so t ’ said Miss Dallaway. 

'If I only dared to tell her/ said the gentleman, in 
that undertone called the stage an aside, which, 
though quite audible, is supposed to be unheatd. Then 
he added, in a louder though more desponding tone, 

' Too late, madam, to secure my own' happiness.’ 

' How do you mean ? ’ queried Miss Dallaway, who 
seemed to conceive a sudden interest in the cause of 
his, distress. 

' When I came to town,’ said he, lifting his eyes to 
hers, and catching a look of pleasure which promised a 
deeper concern in his affairs, ' I heard the name of Miss 
Dalbway on every tongue. In the coffee-houses it was 
spoken with respectful admiration, in all polite assem- 
blies with unmeasured praise. Everywhere her beauties 
and qualities were vastly lauded, until I grew impatient 
to see the object of such general esteem. But when at 
last good fortune permitted me to see her — ^when I saw 
you, madam, I knew that all 1 had heard had not done 
justice to your perfections ; t saw that your merits were 
as far superior to the compliments which eveiy tongue 
had uttered, as glorious day is to the darkness of night ; 
as heaven itself is to this poor earth.’ 

' Oh 1 sir,’ said the lady, blushing, ' you overwhelm me.’ 

' Nay, madam,’ said the gallant, ' I speak but the naked 
truth. But with the knowledge of your perfections, 
came also the news that you had given your love, 
your life, to the keeping of one who bad been happy 
enough to find favour in your eyes.’ 

'That is true, sir,' said the lady, as if the fact had 
been suddenly recalled to her, and recalled without 
pleasure; 'he-— he is a geutieman of worth/ she 
adde<L 
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* If he were indeed one likely to render you happy, 
madam/ said the gallant, * I would never have sought 
this interview to-night/ 

* What do you mean, sir ?* said Miss Dallaway, with 
a change of tone that indicated both surprise and 
displeasure. 

* 1 mean/ he answered, boldly, ' that he is unworthy 
of your esteem and love ; that, in fact^ madam, he is a 
woi-thless fellow and a profligate/ 

* It is false,’ she said, indignantly, removing her hand 
from her companion’s arm. * This is a charge trumped 
up to blacken his character in my eyes, an unworthy 
trick to ingratiate yourself in my favour; but, clever 
as you are, sir, it shall not succeed.’ 

' Upon my honour, madam, it is true,’ said Mr. Adair, 
very quietly. ‘ I see you love him too, and I grieve 
indeed to pain you — ^in tntth I do ; but this gentleman 
is well known, as I have recently learned, for his gal- 
lantries. Nay, bear with me whilst I tell you, that even 
while he made love to you from mercenary motives, he 
was carrying on an a^air with an actress whom he 
brought to town from Ireland/ 

*An actress?’ she gasped, pale now, and trembling 
all over. Then, the colour coming back into her cheeks, 
she cried out, *I'll not believe it; it cannot be possible 
that tbd ma.1 who swore he loved me — ^loved me better 
than all the world besides, loved me for^myself alone---* 
is false to me. Take back your words ; say they are 
untrue, the trick of a rival in a war of love-K>r’ (with 
a change of tone no longer pleading, but commanding) 
* produce me proof that your words are true/ 

* Madam,’ said the Woffington, for it was no longer 
the man of fashion, but the woman who now jipoke, * I 
cannot take back my words; but, as it may be MreU 
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yon to know this man» I will show you proof that wbat 
I have said is true/ And she drew out a bundle of 
^letteiSj some of them of recent date, some of them well 
wocn bocaaae often read. 'You know the writing 1 * 

The yonng lady fixed her eyes on them for a second, 
^id nodded her head. 

• ' Then read them/ said the Woffington. 

In her haste, Miss DaUaway almost tore the squarely- 
jfolded sheets of paper bearing Taaffe’s seal, and his 
characters addressed to Mrs. Margaret Woffington, and 
read line after line that spoke of love and faithfulness 
por this actress, until the letters seemed to bum them- 
Belves into her brain ; then the music of the band fell 
jfainter and fainter on her ears, her head swam, and, with 
/a low cry, she tottered forward, and would have fallen, 
{ hut that Peg Woffington caught her in her outstretched 
/ arms. The place was quite solitary ; no one had wit- 
nessed this scene. With an effort Peg Woffington lifted 
the insensible girl to a bench clo^e by, fanned her face, 
and chafed her bands. 

* Poor girl/ she said, ' I did not think she loved him 
sol What fools we women areT Tears sprang into 
her eyes, and, bending down her head, she kissed the 
girl’s forehead with tenderness. 'Did you know me, 
you would shrink from the touch of my lips/ she said, 
almost in a whisper, and again she kissed her with the 
love of a sister.* 

In a little wUle the young lady opened her eyes, 
and, looking ronud W, remembered all. 

'My child/ said the Woffington, tenderly, folgetting 
completely the character she assumed, '1 have caused 
you some pain, but from suffering good often springs. 
It i|i best that you should know the man to whom you 
were about to trust the happiness of your whole li& 
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as he really is. When next a man {deads to you, have 
more care regarding his character brfore you give him 
the treasure of your love/ 

* You have saved me/ said the girl. loved him, 

and now~now ’ i 

‘You see he is unworthy of you. My task has been! 
after all, an ungracious one ; and when I undertook it . 
1 had no thought for the trouble it might bring you.] 
Forgive me.’ 

' Then it was not to save me you told me this ? ' said 
Miss Dallaway, wonderingly. 

*No; it was to punish Urn for his deception to — to 
one very near to me/ said the Woffington ; her cheeks 
were burning. • 

* In any case, I owe you thanks/ said the young lady, 
while tears almost choked her voice. * Tour words are 
kind ; surely, ah ! surely your heart must be good.’ 

*Good? If you knew me, you would not say so/ 
said the Woffington. Then she hesitated just for a 
second ; longing, in obedience to some sudden impulse, 
to throw off the character she had assumed, and reveal 
herself; yet fearing to lose the regard which she had. 
gained, and dreading the dislike and distrust which she 
knew hermame must call up. Suddenly resuming her 
former air of a coxcomb, she therefore laughed airily 
and said, * lijbulam, believe me, I am no better than my 
neighbours/ 

Miss Dallaway rose up, puzzled by the contradictions 
in manner and tone which this young man’s manner 
betrayed. 

* Let us seek my friends,’ she said. * I’m sure they 
have missed me/ 

She held out her hand, which the Woffington took 
in both of hers and raised it to her lips, not wifi affisfOted 
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gallantry, bat in honest pity. Then arm in arm, and 
without exchanging another word, they went forth 
amongst the cro^. 

first light of a summer day had crept into the 
sky belbit the Woffington reached her lodgings in York 
Street, Covent Garden. In obedience to the loud 
summons of one of her chainnen, the door was quickly 
opened, not by a servant, but by her lover, who had 
just returned. She started for a moment in surprise ; 
then, getting out of her chair, she quickly passed him 
and entered the house, leaving him to wrangle with 
the chairmen. Passing into the sitting-room, she flung 
off her dainty gold-laced hat and powdered wig, loosened 
her cravat, undid her sword, cast it from her on the 
floor impatiently, and then sat down in a groat chair to 
await his coming. Her mood had changed. The manner 
of the man about town had vanished completely; the 
air of reckless audacity had given place to the weari- 
ness of reaction ; the scone in which she had so cleverly 
enacted a part, now affected her in an unlooked-for 
degree, and filled her with bitter self-reproach. 

‘Well, Peggy,’ said Taaffe, entering the room with 
a blithe air, ‘have you no word of welcome for me, 
after coining back to you four days sooner than I 
expected ? ’ 

‘ I am tired,’ she answered, shortly, withput looking 
at him. 

Her face was white and haggard seen by this early 
light; there was a dangerous glitter in her dark eyes, 
a defiant air in her hearing. 

'Ah, ][^86e,’ said he, with a short laugh. ‘You have 
been out amusing yourself at your old stage tricks 
again, and donning the breeches.’ 

Coming over to where she was, he sat down beside 
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her, and etaretohed out hk arms as if to euress her, urith 
such tendemeBS as was his wont iu the first days of 
their courtship. The same light was iu his sea*blue 
eyes, the same smile on his lips which had first dassled 
her, filled her heart with a torrent of happiness, and 
made her weigh the world light in the balance of his 
love. But now she saw only the weakness, deception, 
and cruelty of his nature reflected in bis eyes and 
playing on his Ups, and she shrank from him. 

* Don’t touch me,’ she said, in a tone such as he had 
never heard her use before. He did not dare to disobey 
her. 

‘ Why/ said he, ^ it’s in mighty bad temper you are ; 
you don’t seem to have got much diversion out of your 
night ’ 

* I have got none/ she answered him, briefly. 

* It’s sorry 1 am for it/ he said, conciliatingly. * And 
may I ask whore you have been ? ’ 

‘ You may, for I intended telUng you. Though I 
may act many parts, I cannot play the hypocrite like 
you/ This time she looked him in the face. 

* What the devil do you mean by that civil speech!' 
ai^ed the gentleman, beginning to complebend her 
humour. 

mean/ she answered, *that I have seen Miss 
Dallaway, the woman you promised to marry, and I 
have told her alL’ 

'Good God!’ cried be, nervously grasping bold of 
his chair. 'Is this a part of your play^ting, or is 
it true^ Answer me at once-—’ 

' It is true/ she replied, unflinchingly meetiiig the 
look of horror that crept into his fisce. 

' You are a devil ] ’ be almost hissed from between 
his clenched teeth. 
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*1 a woman/ she said, rising to her feet, and 
thro* tiaek her finely^tumed head with so sadden 
a gigKt^, that her long black hair fell in a lustrous 
shower upon her shoulders — * I atn a woman, and you 
have deceived me. 1 loved you with tdl my heart, and 
yon played me false. You swore fidelity to me, and then 
left me to whisper the same words in the ear of another 
dupe of your Sattering speeches end soft ways. All the 
love I once horeyou turned to hate, and 1 determined to 
exppse you as the har and hypoonte that you are.’ 

Her eyes flashed, her breasts heaved with passion, 
her face flushed with the crimson of indignation. She 
was beautiful; but the man before her thought only 
of the ityuiy she had done him. Hia anger blinded 
him to the loveliness that had once fascinated him, 
and ho rose up and cursed her. 

^ Tell me what you have done,’ he gasped, seeing it 
was better for him to know the worst at once, ' what 
you have said to her.’ 

have told her that you are a profligate,’ she said, 
looking at him steadily. *1 have told her that even 
whilst you spoke words of love to her, you were carry- 
ing on an aSEeur with — with an actress you bad brought 
with you from Ireland.’ 

The words came as if wrenched from her. 

* She will not l|^lieve you/ he said, catching at some 
straw by which lie might yet be saved. 

have taken ^lare that she shall. I have shown 
her your lettess to me/ she answered. 

’ Qood Qod 1 I am undone/ be cried out in despair. 
^ Bo you JcQow that you have rained me ? My affidrs 
“f© goiflg to the deviL She is on heiress ; I was to 
have married her in a couple of weeks, and her fO||p&© 
would have saved me. You have destroyed me.’ 
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Woman-like, she began to relent He strode up 
and down the room with aneren steps; his face pale 
as death, his brows knitted in anger, his lips twitching 
from tbe passion of his despair. 

* I only know,* she answered back, with strongly im* 
posed calmness, ' that you have deceived me. It was 
enough for me.* 

*Yoa — ^you are a tigress,’ he replied, hoarse with 
rage ; and snatching up his cloak and hat, he rushed 
out of the room and out of the house without another 
word, nay, even without once looking back at her. 

For a moment she stood motionless, listening to the 
quick sound of his feet echoing down the lonely street 
in the early morning hour. Even then she knew that 
she would never again see this man whom she had 
loved BO well, whom she, alas I yet loved, despite her 
wrongs and her rage. Even then she felt that time 
had turned over one of the brightest pages of her life, 
that something had gone from her eidstenoe which she 
could never again recover. Then a dull sense of miseiy 
and unutterable loneliness descended on her ; and with 
a passionate movement, she flung herself on a couch, 
and burying her face in her bands, sobbed as if her 
heart were breaking. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

lolm lUoh, Ifaaager of Coveat Oarden—Hin First Palitoinimo<— His 
TroiihMt of Dramatio AutlioTB— Tho Woffington Int<>]^it5w with 
hiii»*'-‘Se&Mtio& m tliB Town— Actors at Corent (Mrdeki— Avan’s 
Tragedy in Keal Life — ^ThoopMlna Cibber— Peg Woffi^on’a Fint 
Appearance In London— An Old-ffisbioned Pomedy— &rpr|se and 
Aamiratton of the Town— Sir Hany Wxldalr— AU the ^wn in 
Love with her. 

PiDo Woffington was not a woman to sit down idly 
and break: her heart because of a lover’s perfidy. 
Naturally energetic, she delighted in wmrk, and happily 
for her generation of playgoers, now resolved to offer 
her services for the coming season to John Rich, 
who had eight years previously built Covent Garden 
Theatre, of which he was now manager. Rich was a 
prominent character in his day; remarkable for his 
eccentricities, and famous as being the first to introduce 
that form of entertainment now known as pantomime 
into England. In common justice to his memory, 
it must be borne in mind that his productions were of 
a far more refined and intelligible order than these 
which obtain at the present day. His first attempt 
in this direction was the representation of a story firom 
Ovid’s ' Metamorphoses/ which by the aid of magnificent 
scenes, glittering habits, charming dances, together 
with music and j^nging, ho made wonderfully attractive 
to the town. Between the acts of this serious repre- 
sentation, he interweve a comic &ble, which was chiefly 
founded on the courtship of his beautiful columbine 
and the heroic harlequin — a character it was the great 
delight c£ his life to represent. In this performance a 
variety of the most surprising adventures and tricks 
were produced by the mere wave of a magic '^laiid ; 
cottages and huts were transformed into palaces all 
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aglitter with* silver and gold; men and women were 
turned in the twinkling of an eye into trees and stones; 
vast gardens qirung from the earth.; and such things 
happened as had never before been witnessed by the 
playgoing world. The result was a complete success. 

Kch was the son of a gentleman, but was wholly 
illiterate ; this being probably due to some neglect in 
his education, for by the invention of his patomimes 
he proved himself to be a man of imagination and 
ability. The treatment of his harlequin likewise showed 
that he possessed the innate refinement of good breerU 
ing. His ' Catching the Butterfly * was declared by the 
chronicles of his times to be a most wonderful perform- 
ance ; whilst his harlequin, hatched from an egg by the 
heat of the sun, proved such an attraction that crowds 
waited for admission under the piasza of Covent Garden 
from mid-day, and threatened to break down the doors 
of the playhouse if they were not admitted at three 
o’clock, at least two hours before the entertainment 
commenced. This performance was said to be a master- 
piece of dumb show, for Rich’s harlequin never uttered 
a word, yet such was the power he exhibited by his 
gestures and expressions, that he not only provoked 
laughter, but drew tears. Jackson, speaking of the 
last-mentioned pantomime, says of Rich, or rather of 
the harlequin, * from the first chipping of the egg, his 
receiving of motion, his feeling of the ground, his stand* 
ing upright, to his quick harlequin trip round the 
empty shell, through the whole progression, every limb 
had its tongue, and every motion a voice, which spoke*^ 
with the most miraculous organ to the understandings 
and sensations of the observers.’ 

Rich’s success was such that his example was quickly 
followed; and Prury Lane and the minor houses intrew 
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duced harlequinades, in order to draw full audiencos. 
So important indeed did the character of harlequui 
beoomc, that he was played by such clever and accom- 
pUffbed actors as Woodward, O'Brien, Yates, and even 
Oarriok liimself, on an occasion when the regular harle- 
quin of Qoodinan's Fields playhouse was taken suddenly 
ill; this being of course before he attempted the part 
of Bichard the Third in the same theatre. By degrees 
the harlequinade became vulgarized, and we read of one 
of those entertainments presented at the last-mentioned 
bouse which greatly took the town. This was called 
* A Hint to the Theatre, or Merlin in Labour ; with 
the Birth, Adventures, Execution, and Bestoration of 
Harlequin, by Mr. Devoto.* The bills announcing this 
stated that, as the manager had put himself to great 
expense in getting the machinery made * to the neatest 
perfection,’ he hoped to be favoured with ' the company 
of the curious/ Accordingly the curious and others 
flocked to witness the performance in great numbers. 

Perhaps it was the success of bis dumb shows which 
helped Rich to cherish a fine contempt in his managerial 
soul for his contemporary play-writers, whom he sorely 
aggrieved. When these children of the muses sent bim 
their manuscripts. Rich flung them into the deep drawer 
of a cabinet, where they lay for months. Presently, 
when the aspira^ for fame timidly approached him, 
and asked him, with bated breath, for tidings of their 
full-blooded tiagediee, or farcical comedies, the manager 
would ODoUy infoM them he did not know whic}} plays 
were theirs, but they might go to the deep* drawer of 
the cabii^t and take their choice, for he wanted none 
of them. This little peculiarity of his got him into 
trouble, on one occasion at least. It happened that a 
medical num, * calling himself Sir John Hill,* left a 
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manuscript plaj of his, entitled ' Orpheus/ with Bichi 
or rather with that gentleman’s maid-servant. Of course 
it shared the fate, alas, common to its kind ; the manager 
never untying even the outer covering. In due time 
Mr. Bich announced the performance at his theatre of a 
play called Orpheus, which, 'though done by a different 
hand/ the doctor insisted on claiming as his property. 
Subsequently a war of words followed, in which the 
whole town took part. Then he who called himself Sir 
John Hill published his ' Orpheus/ in the preGsMse of 
which he stated his case according to his lights. Thk 
was quickly followed by a pamphlet bearing the com- 
prehensive title, ' Mr. Bich’s answer to the many falsities 
and calumnies advanced by Mr. John Hill, Apothecary / 
which in turn elicited another 'Answer to the many 
Plain and Notorious Zyes advanced by Mr. John Rich, 
Harlequin/ and so this paper war raged quite briskly 
for many months. 

For all this. Rich was, like most of those following 
the same calling,^ a good-hearted fellow enough; in 
testimony of which statement a story is told of his 
behaviour to a poor man who fell from thl^pfalleiy 
to the pit of Covent Oarden, whilst witne8S&^ some 
strange escapades of the harlequin. When the man 
was picked up, his bones were found to be broken in 
many places; learning which, Rich had him carefully 
tended, employing for the purpose the best medical 
skill of the town. A few mouths later, the poor follow 
came to thank the manager for bis kindness, when Rich 
said to him, in bis most serious manner, 

' Well, my man, you must never try to come into the 
pit in that fashion again ; and to prevent it, TU give 
you free admission to that part of the house as long as 
I Uve/ 
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To ih» reakleiioe of John Rich, tttiuitdd in the titen 
h^hij fStthionablo quarter of Bloomsbury Square, the 
Woffingfl^n betook herself, and demanded an intenriiew 
eccentric manager; bat, as she refused to give 
her name, she found this was no easy matter to obtain. 
Aeoording to J<dm Galt, she paid no less than nineteen 
visits before she was admit^. At last she told the 
servant to say Miss Woffington desired to speak with 
Mr. Rich; when the man returned with a thousand 
civil speeches and apologies, and informing her that his 
master would see her at once, showed her into bis 
private apartment. Entering the room, she found the 
manager lounging on a sofa, a book in one hand, a 
china cup, from which he occasionally sipped tea, in 
another, whilst around him were seven and twenty cats, 
engaged in the various occupations of staring at him, 
licking his tea-cup, eating the toast from his mouth, 
walking round his shoulders, and frisking about him 
with the freedom of long-standing pets. 

The fame of Peg Woffington^s achievements in the 
Dublin playhouse had crossed the Channel, and made 
the manager willing to entertain her proposal of playing 
at his theatre daring the following season. A salary of 
nine pounds a week was offered her, which she accepted 
willingly enough, and an engagement was then entered 
into, when it was decided that she should make her 
first bow to the Snglidi public in the following 
November, as %lvia in George Farquhar's comedy, 
* The Recruiting Officer/ 

The rumour that ^is new actress, who had thb rare 
fixrtnne to He appreciated in her own countiy, and whose 
beauty was, moreover, reputed to be little less than that 
of a goddesa was shout to play at Ootent Garden, made 
a vest sensation in the town. She was, on this her fitit 

E 
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to play tibe liiading character, and to be 
by two actors who were popular favourites, 
Byao Md TbeophUus Cibber; players both, who subse- 
^(oenDy acted with her for yearn. Byan, the son of an 
Iriidi tailor, had, when he and the century were in their 
teens, played in ' Mncbotb ’ with the famous Betterton ; 
on which most memorable occasion he, as Seyton, had 
worn a tremendous, full-bottomed wig, which almost 
smothered him. From that day be had laboured with 
such effect in his profession, that Addison had selected 
him to play Marcus, in his great, long-winded tragedy 
of ‘Cato'; and Garrick in after years confessed that 
this actor's Bichard III. was a performance after which 
he had shaped his own. His fame as a tragedian was 
not indeed confined to the stage, for he had kDIed his 
man in real life, surrounded by such common-place 
effects as a tavern furnished. 

It happened one summer eveniug, as early as the 
year 1718 , that after his performance in the Lincoln's 
Inn Fields playhouse, he had gone to sup quietly at 
the ‘^Sun ’ iu Long Acre ; and for the purpose of being 
more at his ease, he had taken off his sword, and placed 
it in the window. But as &te would have it, scarce 
had he laid by his weapon, when in struts, with the 
most rakish air imaginable, a famous bravado named 
Kelly, whose chief diversion it was t%pick quarrels with*' 
straugers, in taverns and coffee-houses; and then fall 
upon them with preconceived malice and wound them 
bodily, he being an excellent swordsman. Ou the 
present occasion, being flushed with wine and full ef 
bravery, be approached Byan, who was quietly sitting 
at a far table, and, first daring him to fight him, he 
subsequently made passes at him which meant deadly 
harm; the actor, therefore, rushed for his swords At 
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tills Kdlly seemed mightily diverted, md made thrusts 
et hiiti afresh; whereon in self-protection, skil- 

fuiy \M a sword through the body of assailant, who 
in aaotber second lay stark upon the tavern floor, his 
sword grasped tight in liis stiff right hand, bis Ufe’s 
blood coring on the sand. Tiio town was delighted 
beyond expression to get rid of this troublesome fellow, 
and Ryan in consequenoe rose in popular favour. 
Indeed, such ^ hold did he take on the public that, 
when subsequently he was set on in mistake whilst 
returning home late at night, and received a vround 
in the cheek that made his voice sound sharp and 
shrill, his audiences completely overlooked this defect^ 
and never moved him from the warmth of their favour. 

Theophilus Cibber, son of old Colley, who was to 
not the part of Plume in *The Recruiting Officer’ on 
the Woffington’s first appearance, liad made that cha- 
racter a special study, and had been instructed in it by 
his father, Theo Cibber, as he was most frequently 
called, had ^ a person far from pleasing, and the featnres 
of his face were rather disgusting,’ as David Erskine 
Baker, Esquire, quaintly informs us. Theophilus 
Cibber had from early in his career developed what was 
known as * a fondness for indulgences ’ ; in other words, 
he was a scapegrace of the first water, as will presently 
be see^ But he h^^d a good understanding, a quickness 
of parts, a perfect knowledge of the characters he 
represented, and a certain amount of vivacity occasion- 
ally amounting te ejfronterie, which combing to Snake 
/him an actor agreeable to riie town. He had bcten,dt 
may be noted, the original Geoige Barnwell in the 
tragedy of that titlo. Now, this play preached a moral, 
whirii, though a rare thing enough in those days, was 
by no means acceptable to the pubUo; in consequence 
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of whichk it was usaal to mtioduoe an epilogne at the 
end» which ridiouled, broadly of course, all the virtuous 
and beautiful sentiments gone before. To heighten the 
fun and give it a ^stfper relish^ this was spoken by Uis. 
Cibber, who, sipamy and with little disguise, satirized 
her husbandV vices (for he had many, 'twas said) and 
elcused own, which were indeed the common 
property of the town. To render the occasion of Peg 
Woffin^n’s first appearance the more important, 
Bich bespoke the favour of the presence of Frederick 
Prince of Wales and his Princess; and as His Royal 
Highness was always anxious to be diverted, he 
graciously promised to be present. 

The play-bill announcing the performance ran as 
follows ; 

COVENT GARDEN. . 

By command of His Royal Highness the Fanroi or Walvi* 

By the Company of Comedians, 

At thb Thzatre Royal in Covsst Qardzx, 

This day will be presented a Comedy, call’d 
THE RECRUITING OFFICER, 

WBITTEN BY THE LATE MB. VARQUMAB. 

Tlie part of Sylvia by Mms Woffimotoe 
(Being the first time of her performing on that Stage). 

« WITHDAEOINQ^ 

By Mon. Debnotbb and Sionoba Babbbbiki, 

ALSO 

By Mon. and Mapeuoiselle Mechel 
(T he French Boy and GKrl). 

To which by oommand will he added a Tragi<Cloini-FMonii 
Farce of Two Aots» call’d 

THE WHAT DTE CALL IT. 

BoZ|5a; First GsUery,fia.; Upptfif OaUsqi^i Isit*. 

Tc szaetlar St SIz o’clock 
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On tbe evening of the 6th of November, 1740, at the 
hoar of six o’clock, a brilliant and crowded au^Uenoe 
ht^ kiatembled in Covent Garden Theatre. In the 
ku^f box, ’under a canopj of acarlefe silk, meet richly 
adorned with gold tissue and tassels Of the same,’ sat 
the Prince and Princess of Wales; and in the Iwxes 
around them, the gay and witty courtiers who had 
turned their backs on St. James’s, to frisk, flatter, 
sparkle, and enjoy themselves in the light of the rising 
suui who never, alas, for him and them, reached the 
meridian of his power. In the pit, as usual, sat the 
students of the Inna of Court, the men about town, the 
young fellows from the TTniverrities, with their periwigs, 
swords, ruffles, and snuff-boxes; glib compliments on 
their lips, merry twinkles in their eyes: and much 
knowledge of stage affairs in their heads: by which 
riiey would presently, over a glass of wine, try this Irish 
actress, and pronounce judgment upon her. Presently, 
when the fiddles had played their last long-drawn 
notes, and the candles forming the footlights had been 
judicioaaly snuffed, up went the heavy green curtain ; 
then a silenoe fell upon the house, broken only by 
the fluttering of fima and the snappug of snuff-box 
lids. 

* The Becruiting Officer,’ a comedy with ;|irhich the 
Woffington’s nam4 ii closely connected, and in which 
sbo conrinued to div^ the town for years, had from its 
lively action, a|ilrited dialogue, and ratbor broad fun, 
been long a standing fitvourite with {daygoets. • * 

Moreover, ’twns said to be true to life, and, indeed^ 
it gives ad excellent poture of the manners and ways 
of tho times. Gemge Panjoher had been hinuielf a 
lecrililtli^ <dBoer at Sbiewsbniy, where the saeut is 
Inidi npl vdmie he wrote the play t and it was said hb 
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hod drawn his own character in that of Captain Flume, 
‘a rakehelly officer/ who is the hero of the comedy* 
The heroine, Sylvia, daughter of worthy J ustice Ballance, 
is a young gende^inau full of dash and spirit, as may 
bo gathered from the autobiographical details, with 
which, in the first act, she is kind enough to favour 
her cousin Melinda, who remarks that she, Sylvia, 
has the ‘constitution of an horse!’ Says Sylvia in 
reply. 

* So far as to be troubled with neither spleen^ cholic, 
nor vapours ; I need no salts for my stomach, no harts« 
horn for my head, nor wash for my complexion* I can 
gallop all the mornincv after tlie hunting-horn, and all 
the evening after a fiddle. In short, I can do everything 
with my father but drink, and shoot fiying; and I’m 
sure I could do. everything my mother' could, wore I 
put to the trial/ 

Then Melinda informs her that her captain has como 
to town, 

‘Ah, Melinda/ says she, ‘now that be4s Come I’ll 
take care he shan’t go without a companion/ 

‘ You arc certainly mad, cousin,’ replies the other. 

‘And there’s a pleasure sure in being mad, which 
none but madmen know/ quotes she. 

Then says Melinda, ‘Thou poor romantic Quiacots, 
hast thou Ihe vamty to imagine thaf^ young sprightly 
officer, that rambles o’er half the globe in half a year, 
can confine his thoughts to the little daughter of a 
countfy justice in an obscure part of the world ?’ 

‘ Fsba 1 * replies Sylvia, ‘ what caro 1 for his thoughts 1 
1 should not like a man with confined thdoghts; it 
shows a narrowness of souL Constancy is but a dull, 
sleepy quality at best; they will hardly admit it ainong 
the manly virtues, nor do I think it deserves A plitee^ 
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^Hh bravery, knowledge, policy, justice, and some other 
qualities that are proper to that noUe seic. In id^rt,! 
jTolicicyi, I think a petticoat a mighty simple thing, and 
, I am heartily tired of my ses/ . 

She is, of course, in love with Captain Plume, a 
gestleman of parts, who describes himself as having 
besn ' constant to fifteen at a time, but never melan«« 
Ch<^ly for one.’ As by the death of her brother she 
comes in for fifteen hundred a year, old Justice Ballance 
floes not approve of Captain Plume as au heir to his 
estate and family, tells her she must think no more of 
him, and bids her take coach and go into the country. 
This command she promises to obey, but lu the third 
act she turns up in the apparel of a beau, and enters 
on the scene whilst Plume and Brazen-*-a very Cmsar 
among women, and a recruiting officer likewise — are 
holding conversation. 

‘ Save ye, save ye, gentlemen 1 ’ says she. 

*My dear, I’m yours,’ says Brazen, an impudent 
fellow, in truth. 

'Bo you know the gentleman ?’ asks Plume. 

* No, but I will presently,’ says the other ; and then 
he turns to the pretty young gentleman. ' Your name, 
my dear ? ’ says he. 

'Wilful,' says Sylvia, quite cute — ^'Jaok Wilful, at 
your servica’ 

‘What, the Kentish Wilfuls, or those of Stafford- 
shire ? ' adts Brazen. 

' Both, air, bath ) I’m related to all the \^illid8 in 
K^rope, and I’m the head of the family at present.* 

'Do ydU live in the oountiy, sirT asks Plume, who, 
of course, does not recognize her in this disguise which 
she has assumed, 

'Itoif, sir/ says she, 'Z Uve where I stand; I 
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tMitlMr aer tafattrttan befond this qiok 

of gionad.' 

* What ore yob, ikT* qneriM l^msea. 

'A rake,' eaye B^e, piainlj eaoagh. 

'In the anny, I presume ?' eayB.JPhtme. 

‘No, but 1 itftend to 'list immediately. Look’s, 
gentlemen, he that bids the fairest has me.' 

Then they both bid for this recruit; says Braatn, 
'Sir, I’ll prefer you; I’ll make you a eorporal this 
minute.’ 

* Corporal t’ says Plume— 'FU make you my oom- 
panion; you shall eat with me.' 

*Tou shall drink with me,’ says Brasen. ' 

' You shall lie with me, you young rogue,’ says Plume* | 

‘You shall receive your pay and do no duty,' says 
the other, bidding yet higher. 

‘Then,’ says Sylvia, ‘you most make me a field- 
officer.’ 

This latter little joke was one which the aadieaoe 
invariably received with great relish. Preaeutly Sylvia* 
who does not just yet enlist with either of these gallant 
gentlemen, objects to Plume’s too friendly advances 
towards a certain Bose^ a young market-wmnan; but 
the captain assures her on this delicate point, for says 
he, iduloso|hically enough, it must be admitted, 

‘The wotnei^ you know, are the^loadstones evory* 
whore; gain the wives, and you are caressed by the 
husbands; please the mistress, and you are valued by 
the gaMants; secure an interest with Ae finest women 
at Court, ai^ you procure the fiivoqr of the greatest 
men ; so Idas the prettiest wenthea, and you taw secure 
of ’listing the lustiest feUowa* 

Finally Sylvia is discoveced through wearing a Wit ef 
dotheshelongh^ to hsr late brother, is foigiten % her 
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Irtbet, ihmiM to th« laitt Ae luves, uid all end* aa 
lui^ly as may be. 

ifov tor wedca pievious the toam waa amdoua to see 
Weffiagton in this ftvoorite charaeter, the repra* 
aantaiioa of wlwto leqniied so much qurit and vivadi^} 
and when, on the night of her drat aj^peannoe, she oras, 
in the second scene of toe first act, discovered in an 
ajpaitinent, her mere appearanoe won upon toe audience, 
gaiaed her a hearty round of applause. Slightly 
abore toe middle height, her figure had a symmetry 
and flexibility 'which lent a natural grace to her every 
movement; whilst her luminous eyes, beautiful com- 
plexton, slightly aquiline nose, and tender lips, eom- 
pleted a picture that charmed even to fascination. 
Then the ease of her manner, the justness of her 
gestures, toe rapt expression of her face that seemed 
to reflect her speech, rendered her such an actress as 
had not been seen for years. Her playing, indeed, waa 
nature, and not art. To those present it seemed that up 
to this hour wooden-limbed, painted-fimed puppets had 
strutted mechanically across the stage, uttering speeches 
that lost their point, and became limp and dull on fidling 
finm their lips; but now, such is the effect of genius, 
her mere presence amongst them seemed to- endow 
them wito souls, and transform them from marionettes 
to men and womens wito hearts and human pisaions. 

Fresently, when this charming woman tame on the 
st^ in toe aptanl ^ a pretty gentlemaa about tovm, 
with a red uword, a hat him a^martial 

twist in bis oravat, a fierce knot in bis periwig; a oana 
hanging frum hk button, the effect was marvelloas, 
HeV afr waa at once graceful and rakiah; her delivery 
part and pointed ; the 'witobety of luw glances was 
ptodnwiQUd inimitable. There were no two opinkpa 
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negarding her» protiottiioed in tlie coffee-houses that 
night ; for all admitted that the satisfaetioa she afforded 
was beyond expression. By desire, 'The Recruiting 
Officer ’ was repeated for three nights running ; a by no 
means inconsiderable compliment to the actress's powers 
in those days, when a fresh play was as a rule performed 
nightly. Her praise quickly reached the Court, and 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the Princesses Amelia, 
Cfbfolinc, and Louisa bespoke a play in which she was 
to appear : to wit, ‘ The Double Gallant/ or the ' Sick 
Lady's Cure.* This was the occasion of her eighth 
appearance, and she was much applauded in the cha- 
racter she represented, that of Lady Sadiife. Subse- 
quently she played Aura in * The Country Lasses * *, and 
on the 21st of November, she appeared, ' by particular 
desire,* for the first time in London, hs Sir Harry 
Wildair in the comedy of ' The Constant Couple, or a 
Trip to the Jubilee,' by Forquhar. 

Sir Harry Wildair was a character scnrce second in 
favour to Sylvia with the town ; both having that dash 
and brilliancy which suited the complexion of the times^ 
Sir Harry was a spark just come from France, and was 
at once the joy of the playhouses, and the life of the 
park. He was brave and gay; a gentleman of happy 
cimamstances ; a plentiful estate, and a genteel educar 
tion, wbiefi left him as free in>m ri^nesa in his morals 
as his constitution rendered him libeml in his pleasures. 
His humorous gaiety and the freedom of his behaviour 
•^airy* after the fashion of the times, yet tempered with 
honour— are skilfully portrayed in the series of his 
love adventures which constitute the oomsAy. I^his 
part had been first played by Wilks, who ^ som^ 
claims to be consider^ a man of quality, and who nurie 
the rc{>resentatiop of men about town bis spedafstedy^ 
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^ Clever ma liis personatioa of Sir'Kony^ ihmt ii 
bim above tbe oompeUtioa Of all other actoca «f 
li\| uul gained him that praise due to his great 
feoilrit. FaiqoW said that, when the stage had tiho 
faiisfbrtnne to lose him, Sir Harry might go to the 
-^wJttUlee, And sinoe Wilks had taken his exit ftom 
this world's stage (now almost ten years ago) no oth«r 
had been found to play the part with justness and spirit. 
^ The attempt of this new actress was therefore looked 
'with eager curiosity by the public, and with some 
apprehension by her friends; feelings that, on her 
appearance, were changed to admiration and delight. 
In the well'lved rake of quality, who hghtly tiipped 
across the stage, singing a blithe song, and followed by 
two ftiotmen, there was no trace of the woman. The 
iudience beheld only a young man' of faultless £gure, 
distinguished by an ease of manner, polish of address, 
and nonchalance that at once surpriseil and fascinated 
them. Seldom had a player in one night attained sucli 
success. ‘ So infinitely did she surpass expeototion,' says 
Tate Wilkinson, in his memoirs, ‘that tbe applause she 
received was beyond any at that time ever known. An 
elegant figure, she looked and acted Sir Harry Wildair 
with Such ^lirit and deportment, that she gave flat con> 
tmdiotiim to what Farquhar asserted — that w^en Wilks 

died, Sir Hairy mijg^t go to the Jul^eei’ Her 

Bbeoess becamq the eonversation of every polite mrcle, 
aa well aa in ev^ tpvetn and coffeehouse in town, ftom 
St Paul’s la JameFs ; and so crowded vftte the’ 
houses it drew, that the put was repeated for'^twetaty 
eunseoutivb nigbts^a ftsst signifioantly marking her 
tritlittph end establishing her firrour. 

Sfta 'sabequentiy pleyed daring the season Elvira 
i« tlte 'fipetdih Ftyar’; Yiidente in the ‘OouUn 
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Falsebood*; in CoB|p«v«'s ‘Old Bfttebdor'; 

Anundm in Cibbeit'^* ' Love’s Liiiti fihjft' ; sod FhUli* in 
8tsele*s 'Conadoos Loven.* Iti al\ of these she was 
oaeoessAd; fov' awaie that the |mbUo was a p^teon worth 
pleading, Ae took inhnite pains in all that conoemed 
bar profSiBsion ; made up with great ease aipd judgment 
suitable to the part ; eommitnd her lines to mind (a 
practice that did not always obtain in her day), aM 
strove to realize the author’s ideal in the characters she 
8'jsumed. Her reward came quickly, in the appreciation 
freely awarded her. She was installed as a favourite 
in the public mind, a position she retained during her 
bright, brief career. Praise of her rare beauty — a vast 
help to such talents as herB->-wae likewise on every 
tongue; the poets penned sonnets to her; the print* 
sdlets sold her portraits; and as Conway wrote to 
Walpole of her, in this her first season, * All the town 
is in love with her.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


P«g tfofiiigton** XoMmsiiist Draty Lu)*<-|KMirCB«s, hcrAwiaa 
for Tnardy— Ddtse w Studant of T.O« P.-nHonkmi sad tda 
jUv«ntam*-TlM twnteg-pouit of his OsisS(*-{Ui Voadstm 
»kylMllr->What Hr. IVmtAd^Yoiiiig Dsvid OsnMr»l«s Isi^ 
MS At CiAtold-^PoooiMs s Wins MsrdNHa^aiSMg iSs Ciin« 
St ths Bsdfstd— Hvdtstw to go on tlw b|ag»— fdlls Is Lots am 
Pig Wsflagtoa— la tho Oswn>room at Ilnny Lsbo--^ Chstita 
ibttbqjqr traUwas-tbs Wofflngtoa’s {Mkaittm «f oa Aga 


ToW4Lftni the end of the sea8on*-in May, 1741, 
Woffington ceased to act in tite Covent OMep phiy- 
house, owing td a disagreewent with Rich ; l!bd on 
19th of the month the ii^owiqg quaint advertieattf^t 
sqqieared in the iiondiet iVd; 

' Covent OAiden,*^Wheien«, some penoas |dn(|lp4ty 
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opMomad fa the FUy of Behoaqal, te, being in- 
AiqiibM* b the leaann the nme cannot be jp^fcoined 
^ ^ Satniday and Testeiday'i lK]lt| tm 

ttiil Mount the Oompony ure ob^jed to take thil 
JletMf «i letwrhiitS *111001(1 to the Town for all tfaeiv 
tkooOfa,end bumUy take their Leave tiO next Season.* 

Foot inohtha later, at the oomin«icement of the 
WioMIr aeaeon, the apjieared aa Sylvia on the boards 
el Lraiy Lane Theatre, of wMeh Fleetwood was then 
nwM^^. Hlh. Ftitohaid, an excellent actress, who 
bad m previona season played the leading parts at 
Dmiy Lwae, now went over to Covent Qaiden, where 
she ventored to {day the part of Sylvia; but as her 
strength lay in the representation ^ tragic heroines, 
she «d not win the applause which invariably attended 
the Iffoflhkgton’s personation of that fiivonrite cbaraeter. 

At Drury Lom there was a strong company this 
seSsmi, which numbered amongst its ladies Kitty dive, 
Urs. Butler, and Mrs. Bennet, whilst the male ^ment 
was represented by Theo CibW, Macklin, Delaney Mil* 
ward, and Baftor. Quin was at this time playing in 
DubUn and tiie Irish provinoes. 

Kitty Olive, plain of face, warm of temper, sharp of 
tongue, was pleased to regard the WoflBngton as her 
ririd. Kitty had made her dfhwt as a page in' Mithri- 
doiee King of For sis’ in the Drury Lane ^plsybmise, 
nboot the same time ts Pmi Woffington mads her &rst 
bow to tbs l(nd(ifWt<llSBemblsd in Madame 'Vkteate'a 
booth; bnt mw then in her seventeenth ysary 
whilst Bsg|K hsd tmt reached her tenthu Tmb page 
which tbs yOathfiil Ki^y represented was not g,mts « 
mntef orsatom, witir no better task than suppori^ • 
tratii, oeosnying a onp; bnt had a song to sing pve^ 
to tits sireamstMMSS of tits scene, which was rewtad 
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vith extraordinarj applause. But from pages in silken 
hose, velvet jerkin, and feathered cap, she gradually 
worked her way to better parts. She had once by her 
siugiug forced a reluctant audience to give a hming 
to Colly Cibber’s * Love in a Biddle/ a favour denied to 
His Qracious 'Hajesty of the following night ; she had 
likewise been called 'a charming little devil’ by one 
of the pretty fellows in the Btage*box; and presently 
she laid claims to be considered a great comic actress, 
by her bright, blithesome rendering of Kell, in the 
* Devil to Pay/ a ballad farce of Coffey’s, as well as by 
her representation of singing chambennaids (chamber- 
maids always sung in those days), hoydens, romps, and 
vulgar fine ladies. 

But she who had been styled * a charming little devil ’ 
possessed a soul that loftily soared above comedy, to 
the sublime regions of tragedy ; and her greatest delight 
in life was to play such parts as Ophelia, Desdemona, 
and Portia, Under her treatment^ these characters 
were little less than burlesques, especially when, in the 
trial scene, she, as Portia, introduced comic business 
and mimicked to the life the famous Lord Mansfield 
whose peculiarities were the laughing-stock of the 
town. Kitty was altogether a person of vast import>«> 
ance; she was the daughter of an Iriah gentleknan, 
one 'Williasn Baftor, a native of thw city of Kilkenny, 
who had been bred to the law, and whose property had 
been forfeited to the Crown, by reason of bis having 
followed the fortunes of James the Second, and fought 
on the side of that whappy monarch at the fiunous 
Battle of the Boyne, Moreover, she had married a 
brother of Baron CUve> wd was the friend of Horace 
Walpole, who was in tii^aelf a gentleman of the highest 
quality, and a patrq^ of all the arts. Though she* 
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patted from ber bttsband boos after ber neiriage, so 
breath of acaadal then, or throngbost her oAteer, eraa 
e^r atlbcbed to her some. Acooeding io Arfb«r 
l%rjl|y{die eras *a diamond of the first water,’ bnt, 
like a diamoud, sbe could out d^ply, for ber toi^e 
was ae ateel; and frequently she would aim one of 
ber bitter speeches at this new actress, who had in one 
night gained the fame which it bad taken her, the 
C9ive« yean to establish ; which speeches the Woffing- 
ton would return in kind, but with a charming coolness 
that sent her hot-tempered rival furious. In all her 
hattlee Kitty was loyally supported by ber lauther 
Jemmy Baftor, a very indifferent actor, but a genuine 
Irishman, who had the characteristic talent of telling 
a humorous story, and turning a pretty compliment 
with wonderful ease. 

But in the ranks of the Drury Lane company the 
Woffington had a more friendly face turned towards 
her in that of young Delane, the son of an Irish gentle- 
man, who had been a student at Trinity College when 
she had aold oranges and watercresses to the ' college 
boysi,’ and entertained them with her wit. His friends 
had destined him for the Church, but the stage had 
move attractions for him than the pulpit, and, to their 
infinite disgust, be became a player. In the same year 
that the Woffingtod! nppeaxed ae the pupil of Madame 
Viclaateihe waa engafiped at the Aungier Street Theatre 
by ElringtOip, 4fiiag<ffiarly handsome, with a graceful 
figure, a^ a iUli>toned voice, he had the ppnoip^ 
aoquirementa whidk eoaftitute a good actor. S\ir three 
yeaM he fdayed in Dublin, at the end of wMch time 
he, Bke most ot his eouatiymen then and now, was 
tempted by the mote liberal rewards held out to talent 
by tim siM^ country, and came to Lond<«. His first 
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|tfiil>ilipii% iiUM vmt ttmm^ mmi^ 
IkMi t%«d the roiiD^^ 

Cbiinii IfodicUn, aaoiilMr veitibar of th^ (KMimM!^, 
«i|A «lto • ooimtiTiQan jto WdttiigtoB*B, mid iMii 
liffiWhft her friend A lineal deacendan* oC an IriA 
k rankwaj 'prentice of kn Iriah anddlcnv he had 
heen in his day a atrollii^ jdajer; bad acted Battlet 
and haiieqatn the same night; bad ptated as a vagrant 
and a vi^hond, played in hams, had, itaarved, been 
honselesa, and had strutted his brief hMIfr in a booth 


at Southwark Fair. He had been known in his earlier 
days as 'the wild Iriahmaa,* and had been called 
* Wicked Charley.’ Being a bohemian by natuie and 
profinNumi, his adventures were many, ouxioas, and 
amusing; and, when be became gannleue in. his old 
age, the luuiation of these used to afford bias and his 
friends much diversion Amongst other stories^' hs 
used to tell that he and merry HhA Ashby, a die* 
Upated fdlow enough, the son <ff a DuUin manager, 
went mto a gamUing-house by way of having a iMio 
one night, when he, Maoklin, won over a hundsed 
guineas, a sum that seemed to him inexhaustible* 
Aeomdingly next day he and his friend, attended by 
two ladies of the town, wmt down to 1^ to 

take the sir, and onjoy the pleasiues of the country. 
One tught this gay little psrty went to a pnbUe baU, 
and, hdng very expendvdy dressed, tirny passed ss 
pecftlao^ oondition, until one of the ladies, getting into 
a dii|Kiin oonoeming the priority of place jin a oonntiy 
dance, her Isatgaage and temp^ dfrnoverad her pro* 
fesaton; whon iho and her oompaaion wars hinjidod 
out of tho room, and thn gentlemen received a hin;t 
that it Was dodnifelO for to follow* 





iMi«ti 1(rcili«|to<» jiM Urn TUmtf 
Mtfokliii '>r*m in th«'iiNl^H|iiift of till, 
Mu. Ip iMitt lUo'lffld M wiRxied mi 
^swCMtd M pitirir«dHnaelfik'iNN^ Ha 

hid tihjM dtuh fllOMcten aa IMliAatiiiMi In 'Aa Ton 
Lilto W and SHr iVancia WioaghBod ftmtikiei 

Swbmi,' ndOl gtnnt attoceaa, Imt ha had at bahrt a 
gnnt datlM to fby aaother ehataeter ntwe impottaat 
thfttt thaan. So one day he anmmooed courage to 
wtil^ llaetnrQod, the manager, to allow him to act 
mbyledk in ‘The Uerchamt of Vemoe' Ibr jnat <nie 
night Be had loi^ atudied the character, and on hia 
• leproaentetioo tite Jew, he waa satisfied to let hia 
repatatian leat for ever. After some persuasion, the 
UHUtager oenaented, to Mackhn’s vast dehght; and 
‘the MoKhant of Yenice,' 'wntten by Sliakespeara,' 
wle speedily announced for performance. In order to 
render the play more palatable to the public, it wag 
sat forth that the part of Lorenzo would be played by 
Mr. Lewe, * in which will be introduced songs proper to 
the play, with entertainmonta of dancing by Signor and 
Signora Fanaau, viz Le Qenoreuz Corsair, with doaths 
and decorationa entirely new.’ The hills fhrthennote 
added that, ‘ sts no money mil be taken for the futuM 
behind the aoeaes, ’tis hop'd that none will take It ill 
they can’t be admiftOd there.t 
How, heretoforti t^ite ohaiacter^of the Jew had been 


dayed as a low part by all aotoni nay, even 

the celeb^ted'Degi^ had played it in the atyi* dl a 
broad farm. BM Maddin was resolved to depwirom 


old traditihmB, and. fbr ono night nt laait, to pieaent tibie 
Jew as e aeriona chatactw. Bttmour ef this reeolntiQn 
having got abroad, the oompany generally regarded it iH 
n joke i hnt finding that Maoktin wm lenom in hie 
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determinatioB, they requested the manager to make 
him give up a part, his playing of which would bring 
disgrace on them all. Fleetwo^ fled in oonste^tion 
to Mackluii who merely said he would pledge his life on 
the success of the play. What his intended treatment 
of the Jew really was, none could tell; for at* the 
arehearsal he merely spoke has lines in an undertone* 
unaccompanied by gestures. But those who were to 
play with him entertained many fears concerning his 
representation ; especially when it was remembered that 
Bich had once dismissed him for not dedaamiog in 
the stilted orthodox manner, when he played a tragedy 
part, and had treated it* too &miliarly/ to use the 
plirase of the harlequin manager. If he had then 
"^departed from the beaten track, what might he not do 
now with the comical Jew ? There was no knowing. 

At last the eventful night anrived on which Macklin 
was satisfied to rest his future theatrical reputation* 
Kitty Clive was cast for her favourite part as Portia, 
the Woffington as Nerissa, and Delane for the Merchant 
When Macklin made his appearance in the green-room, 
dressed for the part, be wore a piqued beard, a loose 
black gown tied with a coloured sash, and a red hat ; 
for, as he subsequently explained to Pope, be had read 
that Jews in l^y, especially in Venice* wore hats of 
that colour. Moreover, his face vSis carnally pgiuted* 
and the lines on his brow and cheeks well marked. 
Those in the green-room stared at him with wonder. 
Tberw was no trace of the comic element in this 
Hebrew. Their worst fears were now oonfinaed. 

* Look at his foce/ whispered one of them.# 

*Why/ says another* 'if Almighty God ymie» ^ 
legible hand^ Macklin must be a villain.' 

Then out spolm Kitty Clive* who was already dresseJi 
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M Boitia, and expected to create great mirth in that 
part : * SmV aay* she, * no one ever mw audr a 3vw! 

‘ Pid’y^ expect to see him wear a couple of hate, 
apd (saxtyU bag oh hia back, Warn?' aake ^e Woff- 
iog^, with an ur of irmocent cariosity. 

•So, Peggy, no more than 1 expected to see him 
carry an orange basket on his arm/ replies the smart- 
tongtted lady, ttmaing quickly away. 

Ueanwhile, kbokliu nervously paced the room, mutter- 
ing his lines in an undertone, until Pelane, coming in, 
announced that the house was crowded from top to 
bottom ; whereon the Jew went on the stage, and look- 
ing through a slit in the curtain, saw the news was 
true, and felt gratified. The two front rows of the pit 
were already crowded with critics, wearing the air of 
men who had come to pass a highly diverting evening. 
* Ahem/ said Macklin, with his eye at the slit, * I shall 
be tried to-night by a special jury/ His heart sank ; 
was he wise, after all, in his determination of playing 
the Jew as a serious character ? His whole future as a 
player depended on this night. As he turned away in 
nervous impatience, he felt a hand placed gently on his 
arm, and looking up, encountered two luminous eyes 
that shone upon him comfortingly in the semi-gloom of 
the great stage, and heard Peg Woffington's voice 
whisper, * Oourage, l^ac, courage. Show them you can 
act’ In another soccmd the stage was clesxed, and the 
bell for the oortam rang with a merry littite peal that 
'Seemed to him to <^arry rejoicement and assurance uith 
it ; and, moreover, the tone was like to the voice that 
had just spoken words of hope in his ear. 

The heavy green curtain went up with many a Oreah; 
the aetpre commenced their parts. Macklin’s heart 
began to flutter wildly, * but commending my cause to 

V 2 
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Providence/ says he, * I went boldly on the stage.* He 
was received with some applause, though his appearance 
caused general surprise. Then came the terrible hour 
of judgment, in vriiich he was to be set down as one 
who had read Shakespeare ari^t — or as a fool wl^ had 
dared to ignore the traditions handed down to him by 
his betters. The opening scenes were tame and level ; 
but from those temble front rows in the pit, which had 
seemed at first bristling with sarcasm, and mocking 
hilarity, he caught the words, ‘Very well-^very well 
indeed. This man seems to know what he is about.* 
Which praise, though faint, had the grateful effect of 
warming him to his work. A night, a week, ay,* whole 
years seemed to have passed over his head before the 
third act came, for which he bad reserved all his strength 
in contrasting the passions of joy and triumph for the 
merchant's losses, with grief and despair for Jessica's 
elopement In bewailing her loss, he rushed upon the 
stage baticss, his face distorted by rage, his eyes be- 
wildered, his hands fiercely clutched, bis every move- 
ment abrupt and convulsive. Never had bis audience 
seen such a representation of the Jew; but though 
new to them, they felt hn echo in their hearts which 
told them it was true to nature. Then catne the most 
vehement applause; the whole house was in an uproar; 
he was saved, his success was a^ured. At the trial 
scene all elements of burlesque were abolished; even 
Kitty Clive did not for once venture cm he^* mimiciy of 
Lord Mansfield. In this oulminating scene a verit- 
able Shylock stood upon the stage ; merdless, full 
the passions of hatred and revenge; and to intensely 
were they portrayed, tiiat, when be whetted the glitter- 
ing knife which wte to eut away the pound of fiteh, 
the whole boose shuddered* Never IM been 
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Buch actingi and seldoin sucli applause as rang througn 
tbe house when the curtain descended. 

The lET^A^room presented a curious appearance at tbe 
ittnelusioa of the performance. Here were assembled 
the nobility and critics: some of -the former adorned 
with stars and garters, and idl of them clad in velirets 
of many colours and satins of rich sheen ; and mixing 
amongst them, in the freest manner possible, were the 
actors and actresses, scarcely less brilliant in the richness 
of their siateenth-century Venetian costumes. What 
bows were exchanged, what compliments were paid, what 
judgments were passed ! Every one was now elated by 
the triumph, as it had been a personal matter; and 
wlien Maoklin came into the room, a crowd pressed 
round him ready to offer him a thousand congratulations. 

* Ah, Macklin, you were right, after all,' said Fleets 
wood, shaking him heartily by the hand. 

'And may I ask Mrs. Clive,’ says Fielding, going 
over to that lady, who was yet attired in tbe gown of 
one pertaining to the law, ' why you did not give us 
your imitation of the great man to-night ? ' 

' In foith,' says honest Kitty Clive, * when I looked 
at Shylock I was afraid.' 

Then up went Peg Woffington to the hero of the 
hour. 'An' aure,' says she in an aside, assuming a 
broad brogue as shl spoke, ' it takes an Irishman to 
tache them what a Jew is like,' 

' (3od bless yea^ 1 * said be, in the same tone, 
and his voice twabled a littla * Your words idsde a 
man of me.' 

'Atrah, ^hiat, Charley Uacklin; sure it's yourself 
always hod the palavering tongue/ answered she 
avdily; amt then she slipped away» for others pressed 
ii»rwimhyg)mthiim 
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Presently there was a stir and bustle in the &r end 
of the green-room, and a group of bewigged and be- 
ruffled gentlemen came slowly along, bowing their 
beads, and occasionally laughing mighty heartily, in 
answer to the remarks of a thin-legged little gentleman, 
demurely dressed in black, who walked in the centre of 
this human cluster. This little gentleman in black 
bad a remarkable-looking countenance, with dark4ook- 
ing eyes, and eyebrows that seemed to occupy undue 
space in the upper part of bis face. When he came 
to where Macklin stood, he paused, as did those sur- 
rounding him likewise ; a laded smile crossed his thin 
lips, and, rippling upwards, caught the sparkle of his 
eyes before it lost itself in the wrinkles of his forehead. 
Then he helped himself leisurely to snuff, rested both 
his bony hands on his gold-nobbed cane, and looked 
the actor full in the face. Mackliu tromhlod as he 
glanced down at him, for be knew well that a biting 
epigram or a sarcastic phrase uttered by these thin 
lips would be repeated in every coffee-house and tavern 
in town on the morrow. 

'May I venture to hope,* he said, speaking with 
a big voice to bide his nervousness, and bowing 
with quaint theatric grace, 'that my poor efforts to- 
night have given the great Mr. Pope some slight 
satisfactioh ? ’ ^ 

The little gentleman smiled again; those around 
him bent their heads in one common movement, to 
catch his words ; then, pointiag his forefinger to Maok- 
lin, he said, 

'This ia the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.' 

Poor Macklin, overwhelmed by the compliment^ 
bowed half-way to the ground; the group sustounding 
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the Utile gentleman cried, ' Excellent l~prodigiou$ly 
fine! 'and i¥ithout another word he went ont of the 
green-<room> enirounded by faia courtiers, to where hia 
coach waited him in the lane. The couplet, which has 
outlived the poet who uttered it, and the actor to 
whom it was applied, was repeated all over the town 
that night * Oad, sir/ Maok)in would say long years 
after, when recounting the glories of this memorable 
evening over a bottle of old port in a snug box at the 
Bedford — 'gad, air, though I was not worth fifty pounds 
in the world at that time, let me tell you I was Charles 
the Great for that night/ 

During the Woffington’s first season at Drury Lane, 
there frequently came to the green-room of the theatre 
*a very sprightly young man, neatly made;’ whose 
bright face, singularly mobile, and remarkable moreover 
for its luminous eyes, at once attracted the actress’s 
attention. This was David Garrick, a character destined 
to play an important part in the drama of Peg Woffing- 
ton’s life. His father, a gentleman of French origin, had 
been Ih officer in the English army, whose regiment 
was for several yoars stationed at Lichfield. Here the 
Captain married a lady descended on the matem^ side 
from an Irish family, who bore him ten children. The 
third of these was David, who grew into a lad full of 
brightness and pfomise, showing amongst his other 
talents a turn fof ^niimiory and recitation. He had 
indeed, at the age ^ ton, indicated where the bent of 
his genius huy, forming a few of bis sol^lfellows 
and his sisters into a theatrical company* whyph, under 
his direction, performed Farqubar’s 'Becruiting Officer’ 
before a considorahle audience. A year later, and the 
sprightly lad was tent to Portugal to his uncle, a pros- 
perous wine mexcbanti who had promised to establish 
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gffglpi^*^- ^ ^*09 ntwre thaa twalm moadihi 
^ IflpoA^ ^ liiehficid oQoe xoato, to a Iumbo tli^t 
havo Wm luvi7 ^ stinga of pemtHf, 

jAftto and remedy thi« kdc of futane Captaia 
*4^|i[nifik weot to Gibraltar two yean after his aon’e 
yetarn firmn Portagal; the exile from his affectumate 
hat large family being in some measure compensated 


fiw by a pay double the amount of that be had preri- 
ously enjoyed. But even with that portion of it which 
he idbwed his delicate and despondu^^ wife, and seven 
surviving children, life was to them a loag^sontinued 
straggle to sustain a shabby gentility in the eyes of 
their Lichfield neighbours. 


Daring the Captain’s residence in what was known 


as ‘foreign parts,’ David, then a hul of fourteen, seems 
to have been the member of the family who was selected 
to carry on a correspondence with the absent bead of 
his house. These letters, presented to the Dyoe and 
Forster lalxaty in the South Kensington Hoseam, by 
the late John Forster, are nuuvellondy interesting. 


Some of them tell stories of a poverty which, though 
occasionally galling, never called forth a complaint, bat 
was ever borne with a brave show of chaerfolness. 


‘ My mamma received the ;C30 yoa was so good as 
to send,' says David, in the earlieilt of these dearly 
written epistles, oommencii^ with ‘Hoa Sir,’ and 
direeted in big schoolboy characters 'To Captain Gar* 
rick, onjbigadier Kirk’s Regiment at Gibral^.' ‘ She 
paid £10 to Mr. Rider, one year’s rent; and £10 to 
ye baker, and if you can ipan a little mom. or'tsll 
her you viill, she is in hopes of paying all ye debt,.tliat 
yon may have nothing to fret yon when you ocoae 
home.’ The Captain took the hint as to qtaiing a 
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HtOi iwre, for proMittSjr David vrritw, *% mamma 
anOkiti itor deaxeot Love and affeedoa to 70*1^ and desirea 
ma ^ toll 7OU rite haa oleaied admost the DoUa except 
a little to ye Batcher, which aha hopea to < 1 ^ in a 
month or two.* Then the poor Odptoln hi loteign parts 
has to learn that they are ao ' very shabby hi doathea 
and in all out accoutrements, that we was rather like 
BO many beggars than Gentlemen Soldieis.* The poor 
wife at home 'has been nursing one of her dai^hters, 
who lay*iU, amost six months, and haa become unwell 
herself and is ordered to drink wine, which is sorely 
against her inclination, as her pocket cannot afford it’ 
Then ‘ my sister Lenny and sister Jenny,’ writes young 
Davy to hia father, ' aend their Duty to you, and being 
in groat want for some Lace for their Heads, and my 
Mamma being hut very low in ye Purse, by reason of 
her illness^ could not afford y" so much money, they 
with ye greatest Duty and Obedience request a small 
matter to pnrchase their Head Omamenta. Great 
noceasHy oompels them to give you this trouble, for 
they have never worn anything else but plain Head 
Cloathes^ which hardly diatinguishea thmn from ye 
vulgar D^ama.' 

The lad has had a present made him by Mr. Herrey, 
lately come firom Loqckm, of ‘two pair large sUver 
buckles, one pair fhr my shoes, and ye other for ye 
Breechos knees.* Bhl alas I whst use an the lattw, if 
young Davfi^lma nc^Maoent breeches to wear. Perha^ 
his tother vlffl take the hint, but alaa * the ^ptdn in 
foreign parts has A mind that does not readiv leoeivs 
BuggestioM where money is conemmed, foA his son 
after .wditing a limg time is obliged to spesk j^hinly. 

‘1 must tell my dear papa,' writes he, i^pproacbing 
the eul^ in a wily ttenner, ‘ that 1 am quite turned 
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FhUosoplier; you perhaps may think me vain, but to 
show you I am not, 1 would gladly get shut of my 
characteriatick of a philosopher, viz. a ragged pair of 
breeches. Now, the only way you have to cure your 
son of Ms pMlosophick qualification is to send some 
handsome thing for a waistooat, and pair of breeches 
to hide his nakedness. They tell me velvet is very 
cheap at Gibraltar. Amen, and so be it I* No wonder 
he 'began the world/ as Johnson said, 'with a great 
hunger for money/ for, as the philosopher used to 
remark, ' he was bred in a family whose study was to 
make fourpence do as much as others made fourpence 
halfpenny do.’ 

The poor wife, who had home him ten children, and 
whose health was now shattered, writes to her absent 
husband occasionally, not of the poverty of her home, 
but, like a true wife, of the riches of that love which lay 
stored for him in her faithful heart. 'Dear life and 
soul,’ she calls him tenderly ; and then comes a confession 
that must have been sweet indeed to the exile. ' 1 am 
not able/ she says, * to live easy longer without you ; fot 
1 grow very jealoua But in the midst of all tkii^ I do 
not blame my dear. 1 have very sad dreams for you, 
but I have the pleasure when I am up to think, were I 
with you, how tender my dear soul would be to me ; 
nay, was, ^hen I was with you last.^ 0 ! that I had you 
in my arms. I would tell my dear life how much I am 
his/ Then David testifies in a charming manner to the 
affection of Ids mother for bis father. Speaking of a 
miniature of the Captain’s, which the lad says be would 
sooner have one glance at, than look a whole tiay at the 
finest picture in the world, he tells his father, ' My poor 
mamma sighs whenever she passes the picture/ And 
again be adds, ’My mamma sends her most tender 
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affeotioas. She says year pnseaee ‘woolil do her more 
good than ell the physicians in EnropO)’ SHte has ' a 
fevef‘ upon her apuits,’ and is sadly ^prtlned hy the 
Ahseuce him whom she loves, and 'whom she thinks 
ef by day and dreams of by night ; and when he has 
been away for some two years, she can bear the separ- 
Sition no longer, and has a scheme for biii^png him 
to England which young Davy reveals to his fhther. 

' Hy ihamma,* says he, ' designs to try her interest to 
get yon leave to come over by neat spring, if you are 
nut sent for over before. She designs to apply first to 
the Brigadeer. My mamma will get Mr. Hervey to 
write her a pretty Letter to ye Brigadeer ye Purpot of 
it shall be this, that you having a son to put out, and 
ihy mamma being uncapable to do it herself, it 'would 
be a great detriment to the Family if you was not hero 
to do it yourself ; and as soon as Mr. Hervey has done 
it, my mamma will copy it, and send it to Mr. Adair to 
give it to ye Brigadeer.’ 

After an absence of about three years, Captain Garrick 
returned, and David was sent to a school advertised in 
the Magtuine as ‘ At Edial, near Lichfield, 

in Stafibrdshire, where yonng gentlemen are taught the 
Latin and Greek Languages by Samuel Johnson.’ The 
said Samuel Johnson, whose &ther*was a bookseller in 
Lichfield, was well known to David Garrick, who, in 
common with his fellow scholars, had bat little rever- 
ence for their tasuttiat's learning. They laughed at his 
uncouth ges^Mlations, and the oddities of hjb hianner ; 
whilst Johnson, s lady deserihed I7 Garrick to 
Boswell as 'very Ikt, with a bosom of more than ordinary 
protuberance, with swelled cfaeekn> of a florid red, pro- 
dnoed hy thick painUng, sad inoreased by the libetel 
use ef ooldials; flaring had fisatastic in her dress, end 
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affected both in her speech and her general behavionr/ 
was a froitful source for David^s miniiciy. ' The young 
rogues,’ says Boswell, speaking of this time, ^used to 
listen at the door of his bed*chamber, and peep through 
the keyhole, that they might turn into ridicule his 
tumultuous and awkwBurd fondness for Urs. Johnson, 
whom he used to name by the familiar appellation of 
Tetty or Tetsey, which, like Betty or Betsey, is provin-- 
cially used as a contraction for Elizabeth, her Christian 
name, but which seems ludicrous when applied to a 
woman of her age and appearance.’ 

Johnson’s academy bad a short life, if a merry one, 
and when its doors closed Oarrick and be went up to 
town; Johnson having a tragedy, and twopence half* 
penny in his pocket, as he used to recount in his palmier 
days, with a humorous twinkle in his 'eyes. Garrick 
entered himself as a student of the Honourable Society 
of liocoln’s Inn, paying as fees 'for the use of this 
society the sum of three pounds, three shillings, and 
fourpence.’ Then he wont to study under Mr. Colson, 
' a rational philosopher,’ the chief purpose for which he 
had left his home. This was an eventful year an his life. 
Scarce a month had elapsed from the day on which he 
had departed from Lichfield, when news came to him of 
his father's death ; his mother quickly followed to the 
grave the man she had loved all her life ; and finally 
came the demise of the Lisbon wine merchant, who left 
his nephew and namesake a legacy of one thousand 
pounds Aerliug. 

All idea of otudying for the-law was now abandooedi 
and it was decided that David Garrick and hid brother 
Peter, bis senior l»y mx years, should set up as partners 
in the wine trade; Peter to conduct the burianeB in 
Lichfield, and Ddvid in Durham Tatd^ situated* at die 
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end of OM of tbe amaller otreotB leading firom the Strand. 
Here, as Foote afterwards said, ha Unsd) 'wilU three 
qnaite of vinegar in a cellar, and called hiauelf a wine 
nnerihatit.' I^id soon showed he had no talent for 
huamaiSiaiud paid it but little heed, to the great dfagaat 
of bis elder brother, a man of veiy different oaat ; formal, 
methodical, and industrious, who even at this time 
entertained a wholesome horror of his brother's pro- 
dileotion for tlie company of players. But fata, it 
seemed, favoured David’s pasaion for tbe society of those 
ocnnected in any way with tbe playbouees, inasmuch as 
Durham Yard was within a stone’s throw of Covent 
Garden, and that the space which lay between swarmed 
with the eoffee*hmi8es, taverns, and ordinaries where 
the saoB of Thespis most did congregate. With all of 
them Ghuriok made friends; his bright face, ready ways,* 
and ]deasant manners being oertain passports to ^e 
good-fellowship of a race then and now proverbially 
genial. 

At those ordinaries or coffee-houses he spent that 
portion of the day which was not devoted to the study 
of Shake^)eare at his desk. Then at night he would 
■it in the pit of Drury Land or Covent Garden, watch- 
ing Delane's graceful lovers, or Theo Cibber’s fops; 
after which h« would hie him to the Bedford, the 
recognised emporium of wit and critioisfn, where he 
wouU listen to ^Uhi'-fiwmd Jemmy i^aftor tell one of 
his dniU or hear Byan discourse in his 

diaomstente^ piling voice of the traditional jgftty of all 
things dramatic in the past, and of their worthleMneas 
intheprasenk 

'You should havo seen tbe great Wilks, sir/ he 
would say, 'ah, he was an actor, a^ his were the days 
when; gp^ aetuig might he seen at the playhonse' 
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(here a pm<& of 8&u6F) ; *and Betterton, air, whose awe- 
inspiring Hamlet can never egain be equalled j and 
'then Barton Booth, a genUeman, air, and a player of 
prodigious merit.' But 'twaa sure the old school was 
dead; the old traditions had passed away for ever 
(here a grave shake of his head). Perhaps some trace 
lingered yet in his own playing, it was not for him to 
say, but he had received great commendations for his 
Richard the Third: that was true, and he had the 
honour of being instructed in the part of Marcus in the 
tragedy of * Cato ’ by its author, the great Mr. Addison 
himself. Then followed a chorus of critics who had sat 
in the front rows of the pit, and spoke learnedly of the 
play, praised the stormy mouthing of Bridgewater or 
Widker, the stiff-jointed love-making of Milward, or 
damned some trembling aspirant to fame, as lightly as 
they took a pinch of snuff. Now and then Qanrick 
would add his voice, and lay down his opinions with all 
the self-assertion of youth. Amongst the company with 
which he freely mixed, he singled out two men as his 
especial friends; those were Macklin of Drury Dane, 
and Giffard, the manager of the Goodman's Fields 
playhouse. With these kindred spirits he frequently 
lamented the condition to which the stage was r^uced, 
where nature was wholly iguored, and false principles 
of art supplied in its place. Comedy was boldly re- 
duced to &rce that frequently bordered on buffoonery^ 
passion was interpreted by inflated ranting, love made 
its protestations in a measured drawl, whilst the ordin* 
aiy disloghe was deliyered in a set, monotonous tone, 
most wearisome to the ear. Macklin would> call to 
mind bis dismissal for iqpeaking a part too fhmiliarlyy 
and his recent supeess in ^yiag Shylock with realism ; 
and Gi&rd was of opinion that the town submitted to 
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the present school of aotiog. merely for>waat of knov- 
ing better. Then the young vine merehint would 
ahovr them how comedy should be played eoootding to 
his thinking. How the jest should flow from the lips 
naturally and promptly, the laugh come freely as if 
honestly eojoyed, tiie facial expression suiting the words 
and action. Then, as to tragedy, be would show them 
bow he would play Hamlet if he were an actor. The 
yoling Dane on beholding his father's ghost should be 
fl^ed in mute astoniidtment, his cheeks should gradu- 
ally grow pale, his eyes blaze* from fear aud horror, his 
▼oioe tremble, as he questioned the visitor from an 
unknown sphere. Then in the scene with Ophelia, 
be diould feign madness by look and gesture, a^ the 
ezpreSBt<m of his speech ; and to the Queen he should 
speak daggers to rend her heart with sorrow and re- 
morse; and as Qarrick illustrated his conceptions by 
gesture, tone, and facial expression, the two actors, 
staUding mutdy by, would look at and listen to him 
with surinise, glancing at each other significantly, and 
nodding their heads sagely. Then they would both 
urge him to give up trade, and take to the stage, for 
they were sure he had the makings of a great actor in 
him. 

But this was a suggestion which, though his heart 
hounded forward to follow it, be was loath<to put into 
practice, All the tradilional prejudices of caste handed 
down to him by .the struggling captain in a walking 
regimealk and his gented wife with relatiYee in tiw 
Obnrah, and carefully maintained by the hi^y itqieet- 
abla wina merchant in Iddifield and his sisteiu, rose in 
Havid*^ mind, and for a time held him h^ from the 
mdUatf a player. An actor was indeed in those deya 
eimi^ddied a Teritahla va^pi^bood; a wmthlass. |[odleM 
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creatart. the 

of Horti ijjBo twenty yean later, 

ifhen Owmci^ example niigHt be euppoi^^io have in 
some measo^ mitigated such opiaions, Hoxace Walpole, 
the patron of arts, lamenting in the bittemess 

Lady Susan Strangeways’ marriage with 
‘OBn^ the actor’— a man of irroproachahle ebarao-* 
descendant of an old Irish family ruined by its 
^^Inerence to James II. — declares ibis union ' the com* 
Kletion of disgrace. Even a footman were preferablOe 
^he publicity of the hero’s profession/ adds this fine 
gentleman, the descendant of an honest timber mer* 
chant, * perpetuates the mortidcation. I could not 
have believed that Lady Susan would have stooped 
so low.* 

To become a player was therefore not a step for 
Garrick to take without consideration and apprehension. 
Meanwhile, as may well be supposed, the wine trade 
did not prosper; and when sober Peter Garrick came 
up to town, he found his partner and brother restless 
and unhappy. * All my Illness and lowness of l^iifita/ 
he subsequently wrote to Peter, when he had made the 
great plunge, ^was owing to my want of resolution to 
tell you my thoughts when here.’ But before he had 
tiken the decisive step, and whilst be was yet struggling 
with his ihclihations, he fiad made the acquaintance 
of the Irish actress who had taken the town by irtom. 
Kigbt night young Garrick was found amongst 
the crofrds which flocked to see her at Covent Garden 
and Drtuy I^e, nor had she a more enthusiastie^ 
admirer than ha. Here was an actress after hia ovm 
heart; one who neitihar reduced comedy te burlesque^ 
nor tragedy to rant, tfkft ima al mi0mik natum 
He noted that her slyb had^e eflhet of eleotrifyiaf * 
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Imt ittdialieM} And tliia gave bim tbiw^ iMfpes of at 
ItaM badlliS a jpatient hearing, if eriar iijdaod ha eame 
to nah hU fiiHs«iil« oa the hoatda. It was 4MA7 natiinl 
that this hriji^itdoakiiig young man, fhll of anthusiaaia 
fiMir the stags, shoald tell this ohannmg creatoie Sfith 
tha soft ajpiSk tandstr Up*, and graceful arays, sQ that he 
titoughi her as an actress, and much that he felt for 
bar as a neman; and Peggy, with her susceptible 
Hiboraien heart, listened to his earnest voice, looked 
into his flashing eyes, and loved him. And oh, what 
a btppy time this was for both of them, with all life 
beftis tiiasa; withsuch golden dreams of £une in thrir 
heads; wiil|b such warm love in their hearts. In the 
igMoious, high-oeilinged green-room of old Drury Inna, 
witir its great oak fiN-place, curiously carved, and 
numing h^ way up the wall ; its ponderous-framed 
piotuieB of Nell Qwyn and Congreve ; its dust-covered 
husi of Shakespeare ; its great settle capable of accom- 
modating a doaen persons, drawn close up by the fire ; 
its faded crimson velvet curtdins polled across the high, 
nanraw windows, Garriok would wait in the evenings, 
with ever a laugh and jest on bis lips for the group 
aiDimd him, but with his eye turned anxiously to the 
door as if he expected some one to enter every minute. 
Pfeeaentfy the door would be flung wide open, and tite 
tnqperiouh, gn^oeftd flgurn Peg Woffington would 
sweep an, drea^ as siyMa, or as Lady Betty Jftodbh. 
IChaa har laiasr woidd job her, and they wodd tit m 
aome <{qiet oonwr «f the big room, dim^y ligbeddiy a, 
bmma «l l*ax tapeia ohore fh« ohimney^pieoe, hia !u^ 
tbtwfa fa ig hail, her ajta flsuduhg on hm b flbe fhU 
ya d i a aoe of hsa love, whilst they whispered each otbwr 
wobnnsdtheaiiisbiuithiiigibthawo^ dissgtesim 
b aflSMi, and pabtisf veiW portnib of ethsa 
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that borrowed wondrous colours from the light of their 
mutual passion. 

Then he would take from his pocket a copy of the 
Cfenilemaii^9 Magazine just published^ and read for her 
some verses, with which he seemed most familiar, and 
which were addressed to Sylvia, and signed * O.’ * May 
fiehven and Sylvia grant my suit,' commences one of 
these verses, which are full of quaint references to 
* wavering hearts, sighing swains, constant flames,’ and 
such like phrases, unintelligible to all unacquainted 
with love. Presently the hated voice of the call-boy 
would summon her from the heaven of her happiness ; 
when, rising up, she and Qarrick would walk hand in 
hand towards the wings, in the friendly shades of which 
he would kiss her on her lips ; and then being free of 
the house, ran round to the stage box, that he might 
be the first to give the signal of her approach by his 
applause. 

Another admirer of Peg Woffington at this period 
was Sir Charles Hanbnry Williams, 'one of the pleni- 
potentiaries of fashion,' wit, satirist, poet, paymaster of 
the marines, and as pretty a gentleinan as ever disked 
a bottle at White's. He was the friend of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, of Fox, of Horace Walpole, and of 
merzy Dick Edgecumbe, and had the reputation of 
being ai rake of the first water. Lady Mary said of 
him that he might bo happy if ho added to his natural 
and acquired endowments a dash of morality; hut Sir 
Charles knew little of morals and cared for them still 
less; they being to his mind but dull things at best 
However, this lamentable absence of vi^ue was no 
drawback to the friendship of his contemporaries, few 
of whom were a whit hotter tbemselVes. He could tell 
the wittiest if not the decentest of stories; pen A 
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pasquinade in tbe twinkling of an eye; ridicule a poli* 
tical eneipy in a scathing lampoon ; and gamble from 
sunset Ifo iunrise ; for all of which qualities he was dear 
to his friends. With Fox he was ever Mear Charles' ; 
Walpole had his portrait framed in black and gold, and 
set in a panel of the bow-* window room in that wonderful 
gimcrack Ooihic castle known as Strawberry HiU; 
whilst Lady Mary hears that ‘ he suffers under a dearth 
of flatterers.' Sir Charles duly fell in love with the 
beautiful Woffington, and composed poems addressed to 
her, one of which, * Lovely Peggy/ included in one of 
the editions of his works, published in 1776 , was vastly 
admired by the town. It is in itself an excellent ex^ 
ample of the love verses of the period, and is not 
without touches of poetic beauty. 

Once more 1*11 tune the vocal shell, 

To hills and dales my passion tell, 

A flame which time can never quell, 

That bums for lovely Peggy. 

Ye greater hards the lyre should hit, 

For say what subject is more 
Than to record the sparkling wit 

And bloom of lovely Peggy. 

The sun first rising in tbe mom, 

That paints the dew-bospongled thorn. 

Does not so much the day adorn 

As does my lovely Peggy. 

And when in Thetis* lap to rest, 

He streaks whh gold ruddy west, 

Be*s not so beauteous as undiessed 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 

t 

Were she arrayed in rustie weed, 

With her the bleating floeks I’d feed, 

And pipe upon mine oaken reed, 

To please toy lovely Peggyf 
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With lier » cottage would deUght, 

All’i bappy when ^e*a in my sig^t, 

But vim ebe*8 ffone it’s endlees ni^ht, 

All’s daxk vitbont my I^ggy* 

The Mpliyr air the violet blmHie^ 

Or bieatbes upon the damask 
He does not naif the sweeto disclose 

That does my lovely Peggy. 

1 stole a kiss the other day. 

And trust me, nought but truth I say^ 

The fragrant breatli of blooming may, 

Was not so sweet as Peggy. 

While bees from flower to flower shall rove^ 

And linnets warble through the grove^ 

Or stately swans the waters love, 

So long shall 1 love Peggy. ^ 

And when death, with his pointed dart. 

Shall strike the blow that nves my hea^ 

My words shall be when I dmrt, 

Adieu, my lovely Peggy* 

Garrick, as was natumi, entertained a great dread 
of his verse-making, witty rival, and entreated the 
WoBSngton not to see or I^ten to him. One evening 
when Garrick visited her he asked her how long it was 
since she had seen Sir Charles, 

* Not for an age/ says she, with a humorous smile on 
her charming face. 

*Nay/ said Garrick, gmvely, * I know you have seen 
him this'moming/ 

*Well/ replied she, going up to him, her beautiful 
Ep. iKmtmg Eke a child’s, ‘I count time hj ^our 
abseimB; 1 have not seen 70a ainfie monting, and is it 
not an mnoe then V 
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Mfanwhils Qairick continued nervouBly irresolute 
oonoerning his future, enporiencitig by turns both hope 
end despair. Now his spirits rose at the prospect of his 
success as an actor held out to him by his friends, and 
by the woman he loved ; and again his mind was sorely 
depressed by the letters of grave reproof he received 
from respectable Peter at Lichfield; who heard with 
much disquietude that his brother David had formed a 
friendship with one Qiffard, a player. After •long-oon* 
tinned mental fluctuations, it happened in the summer 
of 1741, the fourth year of his career as a wine 
merchant, that through the interest of this same player 
and manager, an opportunity was offered him of testing 
his strength as an actor, and for a few nights at least, of 
gratifying the longing and ambition to play before an 
audience, which had taken a firm bold upon his life. 
Moreover, this could be !ione in the most private manner 
possible, se that his friends in town, or Peter oonduoting 
bis 44oent basineBs in Ijebfield, need know nothing ^ 
the matter; for tfaw4lieatre concerning which this^oflbr 
was made was at IjMWkh, and he could, of oou|Eei 
chaise bis name for the occasion. 

Accordingfly, away he went quite secretly with 
to Ipswich# carrying with him the Woffington’s best 
wishes for his success ; and in due time he appeared sa 
Aboan— 4k hlaokamoor-4n the trogbdy of ‘Dmonoko’; 
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a part which recommended itself to the nervous 
amateur, from the &ct that the ikecessary black face 
offered an excellei^t disguise. The reception he re- 
ceived was suflfident to encourage his appearance in 
other characters, including that of Captain Brazen ; and 
in these h^ success was such, that the house was not 
only croykled nightly by the inhabitants of Ipswich, but 
the 89;rToanding gentry drove in their coaches to see 
this excellent new player, styling himself LyddaL This 
ui^Jf^ked-for result, coupled with the fact of his fast 
^declining business, finally determined him to become an 
actor; and he accordingly arranged with Giffard to 
play Richard III. at his theatre in Goodman's Fields in 
the coming autumn. This playhouse, situated in an 
unsavoury district, had never been favoured with the 
company of the polite. Indeed, it merely existed on 
sufferance*; four years previously, the passing of the 
Licensing Bill had limited the number of .London 
theatres to two. In order, therefore, to keep its doors 
open, the manager had recourse to a very simple ruse, 
which at the same time fulfilled its object ; this was to 
charge for an entertainment of singing and dancing, and 
perform the plays gratia. Such was the theatre where 
Garrick first made his bow to a London audience. 
Towards the middle of October it was whispered in the 
green-rooms of the two West End theatres, and in the 
coffee-houses and taverns all over the town, that a 
young gentleman of great promise was about to act the 
part of Richard III. in the Goodman’s Fields playhouse. 
Much cariosity therefore obtained, especially amongst 
the friends of the said young gentleman. Presently the 
London Daily Nows printed the following announcement 
in its advertising oolumns : 
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GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 

At tee Late Tbbatri zk Goodman’s FibldA, 

Monday mat (Oet 19tb) wUl bo perfomed a 
CONCERT Of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Pivided into Two Paets. 

Tickets at Tkree, Two, and One Shilling. 

places for the Boxes to be taken at the * Fleece Tayem,’ 
near the Theatre. 

N.B.— Between the Two Parts of the Conct^rt will be 
presented an Historical Play, call’d The 

LIFE AND DEATH of KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Containing The Distresses and Death of Ring Henry VI., 
The Artful Acquisition of the Crown by Kino Richard, 

The Murder of young King Edward V. and his Brother in the 
Tower, 

The Landing of the Earl of Richmond, 

And the Death of King Richard in the Memorable 
Battle of Bosworth-Field, being the last that was fought 
between the Houses of Yoric and Lancaster, 

With many other true Historical Passages. 

The Part of Kino Riohabd by a Gxntlbmah 
(Who never appear’d on any stage). 

With entertainments of Dancino, by Monb Fbombnt, 
VADAm DuvAtii, and the two itASTERS and Miss Gbaineb. 
To which will be added a Ballad Opera in One Act, caH’d 

THE yiROlN UNMASKED, 

Both whidt wfll he Jpedbrmed gfatis by Persona for th^ir 
Diyersion. ^ 

The Conoert will begin exactly at Six o’clock. 

It happened at this very time that a battle royal was 
raging between the two greater houses, where fixr four 
consecutive nights ^ As You Like It* was being played; 



and Milvaid taikiing tbe of 
Ito^ind and Orlando at the Lane^ and Mra Pritohard 
and Hide enacting the same at the Garden. 

On th^'*fonrth night, tfonday, October 19th, 1741, 
Garnok /appeared in the part of Bichard III, play^ 
Oolley Cibber’s freely treated, but very effective version 
of the great tragedy. In this the poet laureate, who 
modelled bis style a/ter an Bntiqmted actor named 
Sandford. used in his day to drawl and dedaim the part 
in a shrill, feeble voice, and strut about the boards, to 
the great satisfaction of his audiences. But nothing 
could present a more striking contrast to his playing 
than that of Garrick’s ; here there was nmthdr stmt nor 
drawl. As he came before a house crowded by those 
whom curiosity or interest had drawn to this end of the 
town, the character he assumed was at onoe visible in 
the lines of his singularly mobile face, in the acconts of 
his voice, in eveiy tiun and movement of his figure. 
Ail he proceeded, it was seen that nature had given 
place to rant. Here was a man acting as if he veritably 
felt the contending passions that swayed tbs wicked 
king. Never had such playing been seen before, and 
those who witnessed it were at first undecided as to 
whether they should accept or rejeoi such a complete 
innovation. But before they were aware of it, he had 
toudied 'their hearts, and now plajred upon them at 
will; and presently an irresistible burst ef applause, 
ringing through the house, proclaimed that his genius 
had triumphed over prejudice. 'His look, his voice, 
his attitude changed with every sentiment,' says Arthur 
Murphy, one of his biographers. * The rage 4nd rapidity 
with which he spoke 

“ The north— what do they in the north, 

When they ehoiUd eerve their sovereign in the west t'’ 



iknde • moit tMUmidiiog impranton. Bb la^Ioquy in 
tlM Mit ioBae dlaoovcmd ^ inward nan. BrerjTtUng 
li« deioribed WM almost reality ; tlw tyeidator thooght 
he heard the bnia of either aranj lltoak mump to oatnp, 
and steed threatening steed. When ‘hs started from 
hia dream, he was a spectacle of horror. In aU, the 
audience sew an exact imitation of nature.’ 'Then 
oomss the ioteresting testimonj to his genius of Mr. 
Swynfen, an honest neighbour and friend of the Qanioks 
at idohfi^ who sat m the Qoodman’s Fields on this 
erentM night, and wrote the news of it next day to 
Peter, preserved in the cdlaoticm already mentioned. 
* My good firisnd David Qarrkk performed last night at 
Gorman’s Ftelds Theatre,’ says this good old gentie* 
man. was there, and was witness to a most general 
applause He gain’d in the diameter of Bidiard the 
Third; for I believe there was not one in the House 
that was nOt in Baptures, and I heard several Men of 
Judgment deolare it their Opinion that nobody ever 
excelled Him in that Part; and that they were sur> 
prised, with so peculiar a Qemus, how it was possible 
for Him to keep the stage ao long.’ 

The next day nothing waa talked of but the pes<> 
fotmanoe of the young gmxtUman, whose name was not 
yet pnnted in the bills, hut who was pretty well known 
to the town. Qroups gathered in the eofiiBe‘'iiouse8 to 
hear the enthusiastio dii^|ytionB of him givmii by theta 
who had witBosHHil performance. The critics met 
eadi other, eXduHtged bowa took snuff, bohboef theik 
vrigs, raised their eyelwows, and looked grave; for h 
w«s oertain the iroild waa oeming to an end now that 
the town had ventured to admire a man, in whose 
fovour they had not first pronounced. To cap aU, the 
London Jkdig Pod, which had seldom indtad noticed 
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even tbe fiii/Mt performance^ actually devoted half 
dtusen lines to the commendation of this young man. 

^Laat oight,' runs the paragraph^ * was perform'd Gratis 
the Tragedy of Bichard IIL« at the late Theatre in 
Qoodnm’s Fields, when the character of Richard was 
perform’d by a Gentleman who never appear’d before, 
whose reception was the most extraoidinaiy and great 
that ever was known upon such an occasion; and we 
hear he obliges the Town this evening with the same 
Performance.’ 

It was not only the following evening but four times 
during this week, and every night of the following save 
one, that he obliged the town by his performance of 
Bichard. The fame of his extraordinary acting ran from 
east to west; and every evening a vast concourse of 
people gathered outside the doors of the little theatre 
hours l^fore they were opened, whilst hundreds were 
unable to obtain admittance. Even Drury Lane, with 
the acting of the charming Woffington as Adriana in 
* The Comedy of Errors,’ Beriutha in * The Belapse,’ and 
Glarinda in * The Double Gallant,’ was left half^empty. 
Time seemed but to increase the fame of this new actor. 
*From the polite ends of Westminster,^ says Murphy, 
quaintly enough, * the most elegant company flocked to 
Goodman’s Fields, insomuch that from Temple Bar the 
whole Kgjr was covered with a string of coaches/ People 
of the Rrst figure and fashion, dukes and duchesses hy 
the dosem ministers and members of Parliament, wits, 
erithrf, and poets, all rushed to see the great actor; 
moreover, the Frinoe was expected nightly. The Bev. 
Thomas Newton, a gentleman described as a learned 
person with a criticd eye, who afterwards became a 
right reverend Ushop, but who was at this time tutor to 
Oaipentei/0 sonj writos to Qarridk to sdcuie^ibr 
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himself and his party astage box that they ‘migbt see 
Lis looks in the scene with the Lsdy Aime.’ The ladies 
expressed themselves ‘almost in love vitii Bichard/ and 
Hr. Newton. wishes later on to take another box lor 
some other friends in order to see Garrick in ‘The 
Orphan’ and ‘The Lying YaleV new characters he 
essayed. Hiese were to include amongst them Mrs. 
Porter, a fismous and most charming actress now some 
time ntired, 'and no less a man than Mr. Pulteney 
desires to be of onr party, and have a place in our box,’ 
writes the Beverend Thomas. Mr. Pulteney was cer* 
tainly a man of consequence, having been Sectary of 
War, and being at this time the most popular man in 
England, though in the following year he ‘ shrank into 
insignificance and an earldom.’ For all that, Garrick’s 
arrangements did not permit him to act in these plays 
on the night suggested by the embryo bishop, who con<* 
sequently writes to the player, ‘ It would certainly have 
been a very great honour to yon, if of no other advantage, 
for such a pmson as Mr. Pulteney to come so far to be 
one of your audience ; and if I bad been in your capacity 
I dumld have thought it worth while to have strained a 
point, or done almost anything rather than have disap* 
pointed him. I would have acted that night, if 1 had 
Bputed myself all the rest for it.’ 

However, the party came later on and Mrs. Porter 
Vau in raptures; ‘she t^umed to town on purpose to 
see you,' says Hewlen, * ^d dedaies she would not but 
have come for the world. You are bom an actdit she 
says, and do more at your first appearing than eveflpmy'* 
body did with twenty yeare’ prootioe; and gOod Qod, 
says she, what will he be in time.' Another famous 
aotreaa Mrs. Bracegirdle, who had played in the previous 
century, and who ^ novr retired for over thirty yeani 
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MW witll her oatne dd Colley 
Ipugbed malidonaly uttenem Qanidc'o 
|i|HBiMA h»4 Imoo eung, but who, wheu he had aeen him 
wa^ forced to matter the bare admisnon, 'Why, 
lhacey, tbe fellow ia deTer.’ 
iLnumg others who flocked to the stuffy little theatre 
was my Lord Orreiy, an authority where the drama 
was concerned, and a critic, mind you, of the first under* 
etondoig; and, moreover, a man of rest expeneace. He 
was delighted with Qarrick’s prodigious powers, but 
feared the young man would be spoiled, ' for,* says his 
lordship, ‘ he will have no competitor' Then his Grace 
of Argyle drove down in his ponderous coach to Good* 
man’s Fields, and swore a ducal oath that this player 
was superior to the great Betterton of famous memory. 
Likewise came Horace Walpole, dainty in mflles and 
velvet, and high*heeled, silver-bnrkled shoes, who never 
hod sympathy with public opinions, and now barely 
admitted with a sneer that ‘ the wine-merchant tamed 
player,’ was an excellent mimic, but he could see nothing 
in his acting, ' though,' be added, ' it is hereiy to say so.* 
Kr. Pitt came also, and added his testimoi^ that ' this 
young man was the best player in England.’ But 
amongst SU those who flocked nightly to t^ playhousi^ 
there was one of whom Garrick was far sbore proud than 
of the dozen dukes, who, according to Gray, were to be 
seen at Goodman’s Fields of a night This was none 
dther*' than Mr. Pope, who was looked upon with the 
most profinaid respect, and whoso opinions were regarded 
with feelings little less than reverent by his con- 
temporaries. Garrick, long years after, described his 
sensations to Perdvsl Sto&dale, on learning that the 
little poet of Twiokciiham was ohs of his awaken. 



* Wbea t WM ni4 it*, liwt ' Bope «m ia tb« Iuwm. 

I ioatMaaneoAiily ftli » |Ntlpitcyon At mj Iteavt; a 
tomultuoiu, not a duagreeable omotiba in my mind. 
As I opQD^ my part, 1 saw qnr litfle poetioal hem, 
dressed in Mack, seated in a side box near the stage, 
and viewing me with a seriona end earnest attention. 
His look ehrt and thrilled like lightning throngh my 
frame, and I ited some hesitation in proceeding from 
anxiety and from joy. As Richard gradnallyUaeed forth, 
the haose wat in a roar of applause, and ^e consjdiing 
hand ofPqie shadowed me with laurels ' The conspiiitig 
tongne of little Mr. Pope, however, did him more honour 
stilL Turning to my Lord Orrery — ^beside whom he was 
seated"— the Uttie poet sud, ‘That young man never 
had his equal as an actor, and he will never have a rival I ’ 
put, although the town might ring with the news of 
his triumph, David had bis private misgivings, which 
were not easily to be overcome, regarding the step he 
had taken. He knew but too well that his brother 
Peter, sedate and grave; his usters, who even in the 
gentility of their early girlhood had feared to be con- 
sidered as mere vulgar madams; and his friends — 
these tmtiUe friends, who axe as the plague and pes- 
tilenoe to many an aspiring life — ^would one and all 
tagsid this new departure as a black disgrace ^wantonly 
dung upcrn the spotlessness of their respectahiliiy. Ao- 
cmdingly, he must write to them, uiA get his go^ 
friend llfr. Stryufr# to so likewise, and represent m 
as frur a light as was |KMmi>le this dibadfrd act 
before any fidse and misleading reports conoerniag him 
Oould reaob their eats. On ^e morning following his 
eteat petfonnaime. therefore, Mr. Swynfen wrote to 
pater; end eren during the exeitement of that day, 
llavid liimBeif foond time to pen a latter to his hrotiMi^ 
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Hb ^ouain Peter Permignac, a acion of the 
4i^thier brwch of the family. 

*I do fiot doubt/ commenced Vr. Swynfen, bluntly 
enough^ in hia epistle to Peter, * but you i^vill soon hear 
my good Friend David Garrick performed last night at 
Goodman*s Fields Theatre ; and for fear you should hear 
any false or malicious Account that may perhaps be dis- 
agreeable to you, I will give you the Truth, which much 
pleased me/ Then follows the account of that moat 
memorable night already quoted. Moreover, the worthy 
man strives to appease Peter by imputing to him senti- 
ments less narrow in their citcumferenoe than those 
which sway his neighbours; which shows that he mis- 
took his man, as the wine-merchant of Lichfield soon let 
him see. * Many of his Country Friends/ continues Mr. 
Swynfen, * who have been most used to Theatrical Per- 
formances in Town Halls, &c., by strollers, will be apt 
to imagine the highest Pitch a Man can arrive at on 
the Stage, is about that exalted degree of Heroism as 
the Herberts and the Hallams have formerly made us 
laugh and cry with; and there are, I don’t question, 
many others, who because their fathers were call’d 
Gentlemen, or perhaps themselves the first, that will 
think it a disgrace and a scandal that the Oluld of an 
old Friend should endeavour to.get an honest Livelihood, 
and is not content to live in a scanty manner all his 
life because his Father wm a Gentleman. I think I 
know you well enough to be convinced that you have 
not the same sentiments, and I hope there are some 
other of bis Friends, who will not alter their Ot^inioii or 
Begard for Him, till they find the Stage oormpt hia 
VjmlM imd makes Him less deserving, which I do not 
take by any means to be a necessary consequence, nor 
Kkely to happen to mybonest Friend David.' 
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But honest David’s letter to his brother is utot quite 
so hopeful; he knows Peter’s hard nature, and pjieads te 
him submissively. 

' I rece’d my shirt safe/ he commences ; ‘and am now 
to tell you whet 1 suppose you may have beard of before 
thia But before I let you into my afifiur, ’tis proper to 
premise some things, that I may appear less culpable in 
yr opinion than I might othorwise do. I have made an 
Exact Estimate of my stock of wine, and what money I 
liave out at interest, and find that since I have been a 
wine merchant, I have run out near four hundred 
pounds, and trade not increasing. I was very sensible 
some way must be thought of to redeem it. My mind 
(as you must know) has been always inclin’d to ye 
Stage, nay, 60 strongly so that all my Illness and lowness 
of Spirits was owing to my want of resolution to tell 
you my thoughts when hore. Finding at last both my 
Inclination and Interest required some new way of life 
I have chose ye most agreeable to myself, and though I 
know you will be much displeas’d at me, yet I hope 
when you shall find that I have ye genius for an actor 
without ye vices, you will think less severe on me, and 
not be asbam’d to own me for a Brother.’ How could 
Peter resist this touching appeal? ‘Last night/ ho 
continues, * I played Richard ye Third to ye surprise of 
Every Body, and as I shall make very near f 300 per 
annum by It, and as it is really what I doat upon, I am 
resolv’d to pursue it’ ^iben be adds, nervously, ‘ Pray 
write me an answer immediately/ and concludes ijitb a 
postscript, ‘ I hate a farce (" Te Lying Valet ”) cmtoiig 
out at Dmzy Lane.’ * 

Then comes the letter to bis cousin, Peter Fermignaa* 
Lest this worthy relative, whom be is anxiotts to con'* 
ciliate, should be apprebensite of bis design to oontiime. 
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te tlie stage, be troobles him with aa aooount of his 
inteation. To him he tiierefore lepests the exonaee 
already made to Peter. ‘ Tou mast knew,’ he writes, * that 
sinoe I hare been in Bnsineas (die wine trade I mean), 

I have ran out almost half my Fortune.' After some 
farther particulars relative to busineas, be continues, 

* My mind led me to the stage, which, from being very 
young, 1 found myself very much Inclining to, and have 
been very unhappy that I ‘could not come upon it 
before. The only thing that gives me pain is timt my 
Friends, I suppose, will look very cool upon me, particu- 
larly the Chief of them ; but what can I do 7 1 am 
wholly bent upon the thing, and can make £300 per 
annum by it As my brothw will settte at Idchfield, I 
design to throw up the wine trade as soon as I can con- 
veniently, and desire you will let my unde know. If 
you should want to speak to me, the Stage Door will 
be always open to you, cnr any other port of the house, 
for 1 am manager with Mr. Oiffard, and you may always 
command your most humble servant’ 

This letter Mr. Peter Fermignac sent to his aunt, 
with the following quaint commentary ' Dear madam, 
the under-written is a copy of a Letter sent me from 
David Qarrio, who play’d Crook’d Back Richard last 
night and does it to-night again at Qoodmaa’a Fidds. 

1 leave you to consider of it, and am very Sony for the 
contents, but I thought fit to communicate them to^ 
you, and am your most dutiful nephew.’ 

When the sedate Peter had sufficiently leoovmed 
from the prodigious blow whidi his respectehle feelings 
hsd received hy his brojther’a newt he wrote op to tosm, 
in no gentle terms, it may be assumed. What he esad 
can alme he gathered fifom David’s reply. ‘ My Deer 
Brother/ writes die ptMi; perplexed plsyer, * tbe*iinessi^ 
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ness I bave ^received at your letter is inexpreaeible ; 
however, 'twae a shock I expected, and had gtierdad 
Myself asr well as I could agaiUst it f aud the I^ove I 
einoerely have for you, together with ye prevailing 
ArgumentB you have made use of, were enough to over* 
throw my strongest resolutions, did not necessity (a 
veoy pressing advocate) on my fade convince me that X 
am not so much to blame as you think I am. As to 
my uncle uphisdding you with keeping our CircumstanceB 
a secrets I am surpris'd at it, for to be sure what I have 
run out has been more owing to my own wilfulness 
than any Great miscarriage in Trade. But run out I 
have, and, let me live never so warily, I must run out 
more, and indeed the Trade we have, if you will reflect 
Tory seriously, can never be sufficient to maintain me 
and a servant handsomely. As for the stage,’ he urges, 
with much meekness of epiiit, * I know in general it 
deserves your Censure, out, if you will consider how 
handsomely and how reputably some have liv’d, as 
Booth, Mills, Wilks, Cibber, &c., and admitted into and 
admired by the Best Companies, &c. And as my 
genius that way (by ye best judges) is thought wonder- 
ful, how can you be so averse to my proceedings, when 
not only my Inclinations, but my Friends, who at first 
were surpris’d at my intent by seeing me on ye stage, 
are now well convinc’d ’twaa impossible for ire to keep 
off. As to Company,’ he continues, with a pardonable 
air of pride, ’ye Best in Town are desirous of mme, and * 
I have rece’d more ^civilities and favours fiem such 
rince my playing than I ever did in all my Lifel>cfote. 
Mr. Glover (Ijeonidas/ 1 mean) has been evciy night to 
see me, and sent for me, and told me ae well as Bveiy 
Body he converses with that he had not seen such 
acting for ten years before, In short, were I to tall you 
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vhali they say about me, 'twould be too vain, though I 
am now writing to ^ Brother. However, Dear Peter, 
BO willing am I to^ continu'd in your affections that, 
were 1 certain of^ less income with more reputation, I 
would gladly ^e to It. I have not yet had my name 
in ye BillSj^and have play'd only ye Part of Richard 
III., whi^ brings crowded audiences every nighty and 
Mr. Qiff^ returns ye service 1 have done him very 
amply/ However, Dear Peter, write me a Letter next 
post, and 111 give you a full answer, not having Time 
enough at present I have not a Debt of twenty 
Shillings upon me, so in that be very easy. I am sorry 
my fflsters are under such uneasiness, and as 1 really 
love both them and you, will ever make it my study to 
appear your affectionate Brother.* 

But even these soft words had not the desired effect 
of turning away Peter’s wrath. An honest wine mer- 
chant, whose father had been a recruiting officer, whose 
mother had been the daughter of an impoverished vicar 
choral, disgraced by a brother turned stage-player, was 
a serious matter, not to be lightly overlooked. In the 
eyes of his neighbours poor Peter must assuredly fall 
from the high estate of his respectability; nay, his very 
business would assuredly feel the 8ho<^ from the pro- 
ceedings of one who was once intunately connected with 
it. I^erefore Peter’s anger was exc^ing great, the 
more so as mo persuasion he could use, no arguments 
concerning the misfortunes which his Mother’s stage- 
playing must assuredly entail on the family, had any 
avail with the perpetrator of the Outrage, who met his 
complaints vrito gentle reasonings, his sneers and 
murmurings with words and kind. 

* I am very spny you still seem so utterly averse to 
what 1 am so grea% Inclin'd, «nd to what heat 
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Judges tliink I have ys greatest pt Chuios tine! Iknribi 
again writes te Mm on the 10th of Ifovemhet, * Hm 
great, na^, indescribahle snceess and aj>pmhatilen X hare 
met with froAu ye Greatest Persons in Ebglaad hate 
almost made me resolve (thought I’m sorry to say it 
sgainstyonr entreaties) to pursue it, as I certainly shall 
make a fortune by it, if Health continues, Ur. I^tleton, 
Ur. Pitt, and sereral other members of Parliament were 
to see me play Chamont in ** Ye Orphan,” and Mr. Htt, 
who is reckon’d ye Gre.ate&t Orator in the House of 
Commons, said I was yo best actbr ye UngUsh Stage 
had produc’d, and he sent a Gentleman to me to let me 
know ho and ye other Gentlemen would be glnd to see 
Me. The Frinoe has heard so great a Character of me 
that we axe in daily expectation of his coming to sama* 
Then he proceeds to business, of which he never lost 
sight even in his palmiest days. ‘I have been told,’ he 
writes, * that you are afraid GiSard has had my money. 
Upon my honour he does not owe me a farthing, having 
paid me long ago what I lent him, which was but JS30. 
I receive at present from Mm (the’ ’tis a secret) six 
guineas a week, and am to have a dear Benefit, which 
will be very soon, and I have been offer’d for it £120. 
You can’t imagine what regard I meet with ; ye Pit 
and Boxes are to be pnt together, and 1 shall have all 
my friends (who still continue so to me, though you 
cannot be brought over). If you come hf town, your 
bdgings will cost you nUiKlung,! havingabed at Jirthur'a 
for you. Pray let me know if you’ll oome imipjeAl^tely. 
And if you chute to have your sbarw with whu you 
have at lichfield, ye Corner shall take a Striot Survey 
of ye vaults, and I will be at half ye eapense of je 
oerriage; if not, I’ll ihake a sole here, but let !im 
know what you resolve ijipdt, add 1 wUl assHfte you 
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*ti8 mjt^ INjfttedt desire to oontixitie your affectionate 
Brother/ < 

The account of so much honour done the player 
hj Mr. Glover, an author of eminence in his day, a 
clever speaker, and an adviser of the Prince’s, and by 
Mr. Lyttleton, likewise a friend of His Royal Highness, 
probably helped to lighten the burden of disgrace that 
Peter had allowed to fall so heavily on his shoulders, 
for David, in writing to him next, says : 

* As you finished your last Letter with saying, though 
you did not approve of ye Stage, yet you would alwrys 
be my afiectionate Brother, I may now venture to toll 
you I am very near quite resolv’d to be a player, os I 
have ye judgment of ye best Judges (who to a man are 
of opinion) that I shall tom out (nay, they say have) 
not only ye Best Tragedian, but Comedian in England. 
1 would not say so much to anybody else, btili as this 
may somewhat palliate my Folly you must excuse me. 
Mr. Lyttleton was with me last night, and took me by 
the hand, and said he never saw such playing upon ye 
English stage before. 1 have great offers from Fleet- 
wood, but he’s going to sell] to Gentlemen, and I don’t 
doubt but 1 will make for myself very greatly. We 
have greater business than either Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden. Mr. Giffard himself gave me yesterday twenty 
Guineas for a Ticket. As to hurting you in your affairs, 
it shall be my constant endeavours to forward your 
wdfare with my all. If you should want money, and 
I hav^ it, you shall command my whole, and I know 
I shall soon be more able by playing and writing to 
do you service than any other way. My uncle,' he 
adds, 'I am told, will he reconcird to me, for even yo 
merchants say 'tis an honour to him, not otherwise.’ 

Surely, with tidings of such proQMsrity, with i^offers 
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of suoh generosity, and with the intelHgettne of hie 
uncle’s reconciliation, Peter could not hold out acjiy 
longer; and so a reconciliation ensued, over which the 
wine merchant had in after years much reason to rejoice. 
Meanwlule, David, or as the play-bills down to the 
22nd of November continued to style him, 'The young 
gentleman who jjerform’d Bichard/ was playing several 
new characters, such as Clodio in ' Love Makes a Man/ 
Chamontin 'The Orphan/ Jack Smatter in 'Pamela/ 
and winning fresh success. The London Daily Post 
of November the 27th, speaking of the Goodman’s 
Fields playhouse, says, ' Several hundred persons were 
obliged to return for want of room ; the House being 
full soon after five o’clock.’ 

His farce, ‘ The Lying Valet/ was ready by the end 
of Noviimber, and uras produced on the 30th of that 
month, not at Drury Lane, but at Goodman’s Fields, 
Garrick playing the part of Sharp; and such was its 
success, that five days later the farce, in two acts, 
was published for a shilling, ' As it is performed Gratis 
at the late Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, by David 
Garrick;’ a name to become henceforth memorable 
in the annals of the stage. Of course a copy of this 
farce was sent to Peter, with all the pride which on 
author feels in his first-born. * On Monday last, I sent 
you,’ he writes to him, ' " The Lying Valet.” The Valet 
takes prodigiously, {qtd iS approv’d of by men of Genius, 
and thought ye most diverting Farce that ever was 
perform’d. I believe you’ll find it read pre% well, 
and in performance it’s a general Boor from be^nning 
to end; and I have got as much Beputation in ye 
Character of Sharp as in any other character I have 
perform’d/ Then be names the various plays in which 
he baa acted, thinking Peter would be glad to hear 
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of Bddn, *1 have had great success in all; 

and ^tis not determitied tvhether I play tragedy or 
comedy best. Old^XJibber bas spoken with ye greatest 
commendation of/biy acting/ 

On the 2nd M December (the occasion of his first 
benefit), Qar^k played this farce, which was preceded 
by the trashy of * The Fair Penitent/ taking the part 
of Lolhm;^^ < being the first time of liis appearance in 
that ^kracter/ So great was flhe expected crush, it 
vras/announced that for this night ' the Stftkge will be 
after the Manner of an Amphitheatre, when 
servants will be allowed to keep Places, and likewise 
in the Front Boxes, but not in the Pit, who are desir'd 
to be at the House by Three o’clock/ 

The downfall of the old school of acting was now 
complete. Having once seen nature poiltayed on the 
stage, Garrick felt sure the town would never again 
accept pedantic rant in its place. The old actors were 
of course terribly incensed by his success. Quiu, who 
for years had been without a rival, could ill brook one 
now in a novice of five-a^d-twenty summers. The town 
was, he declared, mad, but would presently como to ita 
senses, whence, the inference was, it Would return to its 
old love in the sturdy person of this famous old ranter 
again. The young man’s style, be furthermore declared, 
was heresy ; to which Garrick replied, it was reforma-* 
tion. He was yet, however, to give the old school its 
final Uow, by his performance in ' The Rehearsal/ In 
thia aafosing comedy — ^in which Mr. Bayes, a stage 
manager, instructs bis company in the way they should 
act-*-^arriok aaw.an ample outlet for the rich vein of 
mimicry he possessed, inasmuch that, as the manager, 
he could give ropreaentations of the best known actors 
of the day» Yet for aome time he shrank firom ilt&id-' 
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lag them sudi annoyance as thia must naturally cause, 
though Qi£Gu*d was desirous of putting the oomedy on 
his stage. A strange tale, heaiitirully illustrative of 
human nature, hangs thereby, which is told in a menu* 
script note that I found among the pages of some old 
theatrical records, once the property of Dr. Burney. 
His son, Charles Burney, writes — 

^ While Mr. Garrick was acting at the Theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, Mr. Gifihrd, the manager, urged him 
to play the part of Bayes on that stage, in order that 
ho might display his talents for mimicry in his imitar 
tion of the favourite actors at all the theatrea Mr. 
Garrick declined it at first; but when Mr. Garrick 
pressed the point strongly, Mr. Garrick promised to 
play the part, provided he might bo allowed to take 
off the manager himself. Mr. Qiffard declared he had 
not the slightest objection; but when the tried wets 
made, and Mr. Garrick’s imitation of Mr. Giffard created 
unusual laughter, it offended him so deeply, that a 
challenge was the consequence, and Mr. Garrick was 
wounded in the arm. This story my father, Dr. Burney, 
received from Mr. Garrick.* 

*The Behearsal’ was, however, played without the 
personation of Giffard on the 3rd of February, 1742, 
with prodigious success. The whole town laughed loud 
and long at the imitations of those they had formerly 
admired. 'In the character of Bayes,’ says Arthur 
Murphy, 'he es!hibit«A to the life the vain coxcomb 
who had the highest conceit of himself, and "'(hougbt 
the art of dramatic poetry consisted in strokes lOi sur* 
prise and thundering versification. The players of bis 
day he saw were equally mistaken. In older, therefore, 
to display their errors in the most glaring light, be took 
Upon him occasionally to check the performers who 
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were rebearnng his play, and teach them to deliver 
their speech in what he called the true tlieatrioal 
manner. For this purpose he selected some of tiie 
most eminent performers of the time, and by his won- 
derful powers of mimicry was able to assume the air, 
the manner, and the deportment of each in his turn. 
Delane was at the head of his profession. He was tall 
and comely, had a clear and strong voice, but was a 
mere declaimer, Garrick began with him ; he retired 
to the upper part of the stage, and drawing his left 
arm across his breast, rested his right elbow on it, 
raising a linger to his nose, and then came forward 
in a stately gait, nodding his head as he advanced, and 
in the exact tones of Delane spoke the following linos : 

** So boar and sow, when any storm is nigh, 

Snuff up and smell it gathering in the sky.”’ 

Those who were mimicked were of course outrageous, 
but the lown was highly diverted, and Garrick and his 
manager were equally satisfied. In March he had 
another benefit on the 18th, when he played Master 
Johnny, a lad of fifteen, in * The School-hoy,’ after the 
performance of 'King Lear,’ ‘The farce of “The 
School-boy,” ’ says Boaden, in his biographical memoir, 
‘was written by Colley Cibber, who was still living; 
and he might, and very probably did, see that wonder- 
ful juncti6n of eighty-four and fifteen by the same 
actor,* His fame daily increased, the crowds still flocked 
to Goodman’s Fields, and the great ones of the earth 
paid him honour. In April he writes to Peter with 
a sense of triumph at bis heart. 

‘ Ye favour I meet from ye Greatest Men, has made 
me &T froqi^ Repenting of my choice. I am very inti- 
mate with Mr. Glover, who will bring out a tr^dy 
next winter upon my account. 1 have supped twice 
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with ye Ghreet Mr. Murray, Counsellor, and shall A\ith 
Mr. Pope by his introduction. 1 supped with Mr. 
Lyttleton, ye Prince’s Favourite, last Thursday night, 
and met with ye highest civility and complaisance. He 
told me he never knew what acting was till I appeared, 
and said I was only born to act what Shakespeare writ. 
These things daily occurring give me great Pleasure. I 
dined with X^ord Halifax and Lord Sandwich, two very 
ingenious noblemen, yesterday, and am to dine at Lord 
Halifax’s next Suniday with Lord Chesterfield. 1 have 
ye pleasure of being very intimate with Mr Hawkins 
Browne of Burton; in short, I believe nobody (as an 
actor) was ever more caressed, and my character as a 
priv^bte man makes them more desirous of my company. 
All this entTB nous as one brother to another. I am not 
fix’d for next year, but shall certainly be at ye other end 
of ye Town. I am offered five hundred guineas and a 
clear benefit, or part of management. I can’t be re- 
solved what I shall do till ye season is finished.’ 

In this month he made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane, on which occasion he played for the benefit of 
the widow of a comedian named Harper; and later on 
entered into an engagement with Fleetwood to play at 
his theatre in the coming autumn. Before the end of 
this most memorable season, his famo had spread so far 
that it crossed the St George’s Channel, and Du Val^ 
the manager of Smock Alley Theatre in Dublin, ar^- 
ranged with him and Pfeg WoflSngton to play in that 
fair city in the months of June, July, and Augibt. Astd 
so together they departed for Ireland. 
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CHAPTER va 

KKcltement in DnV^in— A Warm CraetlM^Tlie Delight of the Town 
—Hamlet aiKi Ophelia — Back to tenaon— The Kival Playhouse — 
Quin's Reprtation — His Contempt for Garriek— Quin and Macklin 
— A Oieea-room Quarrel — flaking it up — Chumtiig Busanna 
Cibber— * A Bomp aud a Good-natured Boy*— -Theo Cibber’s 
Baseness — Elopement, Rescue, and Action— Legal Bathos 
Woffington and Gamek at Drury Lane. 

The announcement that Peg Woffington, ^ bhild of the 
people, who had thirteen years ago sung in a canvas 
booth in George’s Court, had first put forth her genius 
at the Aungier Street playhouse, and had since gained 
widespread fame in London town, was to appear at the 
Smock Alley Theatre, jthrew the excitable citizens of 
Dublin into a fever of delight. This Was heightened 
by the advertisements stating that Garrick would like^ 
wise plflQ^ on the same stage at the same time. The 
season was not to commence at Smock Alley till the 
middle of June. On the 8th of that month the Dublin 
Mercury announced to its readers that ' the famous Mr. 
Garrick and Miss Woffington are hourly expected from 
England to entertain the nobility and gentry during 
the summer season, when especially the part of Sir 
Hany Wildair will be performed by Mias Woffington.^ 
The same* journal, it may be noticed, requested the 
manager of the theatre * that he will cause the nails td 
be carefully pulled out of the benches of the pit, other- 
wise ninfi gentlemen in ten will be a pair of strings 
out of pocket eveiy time they go there/ 

On the llib of June, 1742, Peg Woffington arrived 
in her native city with Garridc a^ the Signora Bar- 
barina, who was to dance between the acts, and represent 
in her chann^g jj^son a l^yutph of the Bain* 1 b the 
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now gttnd ballet called * The Band Assembly/ Dancing, 
it may be ben remarked, irea an iniportaiit item in 
the programme daring this engagement; for presentyiy, 
wheniat the desire of seTerol persons of quality, Garri^ 
idayed the part of Lothario in * The Ftdr Penitent,* the 
following ' eatertaimnents of dancing’ were given be* 
tween the aott. At the conolnsion of Act I., ‘The 
Grecian Sailor/ by Ur. Will Delumain ; of Act II., ‘ The 
Wooden Shoe Dance/ by Ur. Morris; of Act 111., a 
nuuett by Signora. Borbatina; of Act lY., ‘The Old 
Woman with Herrot in the Basket/ by Mr. Morris. 

Fonr days after the arrival of the Woffington and 
Garrick, the season cotninenoed at the Smock Alley 
playhouse, when she appeared in her famous character 
as Sir YSaxtj Wildair. Her name had become a familiar 
sound in the mouths of the goodly citizens ; stories of 
her wit and repartee were yet recounted in the quad- 
rangles of Trinity College ; and a tradition of hen beauty 
lingered like a worm memory in the hearts of a people 
never insensible to the efTect of woman’s loveliness. 
She had come back to her own people ; not a man and 
woman in the town but felt as if they bad a special 
interest in her; as if her triumphs in some way reflected 
credit on them in whose midst the first years of her life 
had been spent. So the audience that gathered to 
receive her on this the first night of her reappearance 
was great As she fkm upon the stage, rite saw a sea 
of bright fimes bkmuSfg on' her from pit to gallery ; and 
a pleasant aenac «f kindly .gratitude went out torn her 
heart to theirs that nnit^ them in a common 
friendship, Cheer upon cheer rang through the house, 
in response to which, widr a strange fluttering ^ her 
heert, with amilea on her lips, and with team in to 
baautilM 9)w, dwf jbe^ad. again and again. Qatridk 
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was not playing ih^^t niglit, bui lie stood at tbe wings 
to witness her reception, and wl^en she came off the 
stage he was ready to greet her. * Ah t Peggy/ he said, 
*yoa are the queen of all hearts/ She looked straight 
at the bright face before her, and a smile in which 
sadtiess lurked shadow-like came on her lips. * Ay/ sbe 
replied, as she passed him, * queen of all hearts, yet not 
legal^/lnistress of one ' 

Dublin audiences had pleasant memories of her Sir 
Harry Wildair, but practice having added ' a higher 
polish, a more subtle finish to her acting, they were 
now delighted beyond expression with the perfect picture 
of the graceful and accomplished rake which she pre- 
sented them. She became the theme of every tongue ; 
prints of her were exposed for sale in the stationers' 
windows ; and ballads sotting forth the charms of * purty 
Peggy, the true love of my heart, with eyes os black as 
hurtle berry, and glance like Cupid’s dart,’ were sung 
and sold in vast numbers in the streets. 

On the third night of the season, Garrick appeared 
as Richard the Third, the WoflSngton playing Itady 
Anne, and the theatre was again crowded to excess by 
people of the first consequence, who three hours before 
the performance commenced had sent servants to keep 
their places. The combination* of two such famous per- 
sonages playing in the same house made the town stage 
mad} and the scenes which were occasionally witness^ 
in the playhouse were distressing. Women shrieked 
at Riche’s death, sobbed aloud at sad Ophelia’s mad* 
ness, and went into hysterics over the sorrows of King 
Lear. The heat which the people endured in the stifling 
atmosphere for hours, was prodigious. So warm was 
the season toii^ards the end of June and the commence- 
ment of the following mouth, that the JhUin Mermrp 
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of July the 6th mentions that ^ oats is veiy 
reaped, and if the weather is favourahle we wi|Uhave 
sftme in our own market next 3nturday, whictdl^ilMe* 
thing extraordinBry ; oats being the Iht^st fg/mC* the 
resu^ this unusually warm weather, and the erowdod 
houses in Smock Alley, was, that a fever broke out in 
the town, wbi<di attacked many, and carried away 
numbers from the playhouse to the grave. 

It was during this engagement that Garrick first 
attempted the port of Hamlet, which he had long and 
carefully studied. The Dublin citizens were not only 
enthusiastic admirers of the drama, but were, moreover, 
profound worshippers of Shakespeare ; therefore the an- 
nounoemeut that Garrick was about to play this favourite 
character gave them unbounded satisfaction, and though 
their expectations were great, they were not disappointed. 
Never had they witnessed such acting. On his first 
appeazAnce the marked melancholy of his face, the deep 
thought dwelling in bis eyes, his listless movements, and 
attitudes indicative of depression, struck all beholders ; 
while his mere utterance of the line, * 1 have that within 
me which passetb all show,' sent a thrill of sympathy 
through their hearts. When presently the ghost ap- 
peared the colour fled from his fare, the words trembled 
as they escaped his lips. Then his exquisite sensibility, 
ilie melting tenderness of bis love for Ophelia, the 
whirlwind of bis pessioh^ the depth and despair of bis 
grief, were portrayed witti an effect never before pro- 
duced. • The strong intelligence of his eye,' sem Davis, 
spmiking of him lU this play/ the animated^ Wpressiou 
of his whole countenance, the flexibility of his VQio|», 
and his spirited actloui riveted the attention of an 
adimiring audience.* Nothing could be more graoehth 
more pathetic, more beautiful, than the Woffington as 
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Ophelia; W^loye and sorrow were inexpressibly tender, 
her madness filled the house with awe and brought tears 
to many eyes. But whether she played Ophelia, or 
Cordelia, Lstitia in * The Old Bachelor/ or Miss Lucy 
in ' ^he Virgin Unmasked/ she charmed her Dublin 
admirers. 

On the first night of July she took her benefit, when 
was presented * The Tragical History of King Ricliard 
the Third ; the part of King Richard to be performed 
by Mr. Garrick, being the last time of hiS appekring in 
that character during the season; the part of Lady 
Anne to be performed by Miss WofiSngton ; with enter- 
tainments of dancing by Signora Barbarina. To which 
' will be added a diverting ballad opera called ** The 
Virgin Unmasked.” The part of Miss Lucy by Miss 
Woffington, with a new epilogue in the character of 
Miss Lucy wrote by Mr. Garrick.' This brief but 
remarkable season ended on the 19th of August, 1742, 
when the Woffington and Garrick returned to London, 
preparatory to their appearance in September at old 
Drury Lane. 

The London season now commencing was one of the 
most brilliant and memorable in the history of the 
stage; brilliant because of those two stars who had 
so suddenly arisen in the theatrical firmament, memor- 
able as a period when the battle between the old school 
and the new was fought with a vast show of bravery on 
eithor side. At Drury Lano,i»Kleetwood had gathered 
round hka, besides the Woffington and Garrick, such 
favourite players as Kitty Clive, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
Macklin; whilst at Covent Garden were Mrs. Cibber, 
Quin, Ryan, and Bridgewater. Quin was the acknow- 
ledged head of the old school. He had in his day 
played with Wilks and Booth, and since lihe retiremdnt. 
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of the latter he had no rival till young Qarrick came 
to push him from his high place in the playgoers' 
regard* His famous soliloquy in Cato, it was aremem^ 
bered, had been encored ; his Sir John Bute bad been 
pronounced inimitable;^ his Falstaff was considered 
unequalled. Foote recommended any one who wanted 
to witness a character perfectly played to see Mr. Quin 
in his part, *and if he does not express a desire to 
spend an evening with that merry mortal/ said the 
wit, ‘ why, I would not spend one with him if he would 
pay my reckoning * Quin’s contempt for Garrick and 
his new-fangled ways vas openly avowed. ‘If he is 
right/ said the veteran, with an incredulous smile, 
'then I and the rest of tho players must have been 
wiong.* He had no fear, therefore, of this young jack- 
anapes, and was ready to test the public favour with 
liim any night. 

The dislike which he cherished for Garrick he like- 
wise heartily extended to another member of the Drury 
Lane company, Macklin, who, by his playing the part 
of Shylock in a renlistic manner but a little before, 
had it was certain paved the way for the natural school 
of acting. Moreover, there had been an old standing 
quarrel between these actors, the origin of which 
happily illustrates tho manners of the green-room in 
those days. It happened one night that, when Macklin 
was pi ying the part of Jerry Blackacre lo Quin's 
Captain Manly, the foTinia||f, by some business he intro- 
duced, made the audience laugh heartily. When they 
came off the stage, Quin, who ruled as supreme d|^pot 
in the theatre, abused Idm in round terms, told him 
he was at his tricks, and there was no having a chaste 
scene with him as an actor. To this Macklin replied 
that he did not want to disturb him, but was anxioiUB 
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to show off a little himself. In the following scenes 
Maoklin continued the same business, when the audi- 
ence now laughed more than ever, and gave him some 
signs of their ^approbation, which disturbed the great 
man mightily, who, on going into the green-room, 
indulged j|l fresh abuse. Macklin declared be could 
not plav" otherwise; Quin insisted that he could, to 
which ihe other replied in plain English, ‘ You lie ! ' 
No\^ that instant it happened that Quin was chewing 
aiyapple, which, in his vast indignation, he spat into 
hds hand and flung full in Macklin's face. In a second 
the green-room was in confusion ; there was a violent 
scuffle, and in less than a minute Macklin hal forced 
Quin into a chair and was pummelling his face in a 
right hearty manner, until it was swelled to double 
its ordinary size. To make matters worse* Quin was 
obliged to go on the stage in a sliort time, but he 
mumbled his part in such a manner that the audience 
began to hiss, whereupon he at once stepped to the 
centre, informed them tliat something unpleasant had 
happened, and that he was ill. 

When the curtain was down, he told Macklin he 
must give him satisfaction, and that, when he had 
changed his clothes, he would wait for him at the 
Obelisk at Covent Garden. Macklin promised he would 
be with him presently; but when Quin had gone he 
remembered he had to play in the after-piece, so he 
resolved that tiU this was o^r he would let Quin fret 
and fuii^e. When the part was finished, Fleetwood, 
who was desirous of peace among the members of his 
company, carried Macklin to his house, where he made 
him sup and sleep, and, when morning came, persuaded 
him to make an apology to Mr. Quin, which he did, 
and there the matter dropped. After this no word was 
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tipoken between them for long, and a studied deport- 
ment on either side scorned to indicate that nothing 
2b.ve the necessity of business could ever make thorn 
associate again. Till at last it happened they both» 
in company with many others, met one evening in a 
tavern at Covent Garden. Their hearts were softened, 
for they had just returned from laying a fellow-actor 
at rest — ^an excellent fellow, the son of a baker, con- 
cerning whom Foote, who could not resist being funny 
even on such an occasion, said they ' had been to see 
him shovelled into the family oven.* By degrees the 
company at the tavern dropped oflF one by one, until 
these two were loft together. 

Presently Quin roused himself, looked round, and 
finding he was alone in Macklin’s company, became 
embanassed ; and for some moments there was silence 
in the room. But in a little while he, in polite and 
solid phrases, drank Mackhn’s health, which the latter, 
as in duty bound, letumed. Then came a pause more 
awkward than the first, which Quin again broke by 
addressing his companion. ' There has been a foolish 
quarrel between you and me, sir,* said he, 'which, 
though accommodated, I must confess I have been un- 
able to forget till now. The melancholy occasion of 
our meeting, and the circumstance of our being left 
together, I thank God, have made me see my ernir. 
If you can, therefore, forget it, give me your hand, and 
let us live together in futtire like brother performers. 
Mackliu eagerly stietched out his hand, and asbutod 
him of his friendship in hearty words. It would not 
have been proper if this reconciliation was not sealed 
by a fresh bottle, ordered by Macklin, which was 
followed by another called for by Quin ; and by the time 
this was finished, the latter had quietly closed his 

X 
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eyes on wicked world of hatred and quarrels and 
revenge, and wandered into the peaceful land of dreams. 
Tl»e light of early dawn had by this time begun to peep 
in at the hi^, narrow windows of the tavern parlour ; 
the candles burned low in their sockets, and it was 
full time for Mr, Quin to rest in his virtuous bed. A 
chair was therefore sent for, but not one could be found 
at that hour, when Macklin, desiring the waiters to 
lift the great man on his back, canded him in that 
uanner to his lodgings. But Quin was ii6t, in his 
cooler moments, ready to act up to the words he had 
uttered when his heart and his head were softened by 
wine. He seldom mentioned Macklin s name without a 
sneer or a sarcastic remark ; and he was now mortified 
that this excellent old actor should strengthen the 
opposition company of Drury Lane play-house. 

The actress engaged to take the principal female 
parts at Covent Garden, was the wife of the unfortunate 
Pcapegrace„Theophilus Cibber. This lady, who rejoiced 
in the name of Susanna Maria, long occupied the 
attention of the town. She was the ‘daughter of a 
respectable upholsterer in Covent Garden, and sister 
to Thomas Ame, afterwards doctor of music. She, too, 
had a musical genius, and a voice so sweet tlmt Handel 
specially arranged one of tlie airs in the ' Messiah ' to 
suit her. Shortly after her marriage with Theo Cibber, 
she expressed a strong desire to become an actress, for 
which iiQT melodious voice, beautiful face, and graceful 
figure seemed eminently suited. She therefore received 
instructions from her father-in-law, old Colley, who was 
regarded as a master of his art. She subsequently 
appeared as Zara in the tragedy of that name at Druzy 
Lane in the year 1736, when, according to a quaint 
account, *She gave both surprise and delight to the 
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audience, who were no less charmed with the beauties 
of her present performance than with the prospect of 
future entertainment from so valuable an acquisition 
to the stage ; a prospect which was ever after perfectly 
maintained, and a meridian lustre shone forth fully 
equal to what was promised from the morning dawn/ 
The ‘meridian lustre’ was for a time, however, 
eclipsed by the ugly shadow of her husband’s wicked- 
ness; the story of Avhich vastly diverted the town, 
whilst it lent additional interest in the performances 
of this frail and beautiful woman, who was more sinned 
ngainst than sinning. Theophilus Cibber had, even in 
the first years of their married life, appropriated his 
wife’s earnings, and freely squandered them in reckless 
profligacy. Not satisfied, however, with this, he being 
sorely pressed for money by reason of his e'ltiavaganccs, 
and being utterly devoid of principle, determined to 
sell his wife's honour. For this purpose, Mr. Cibber, 
hideous and worthless, introduced to her house a young 
gentleman of comely mien, who was possessed of station 
and fortune. The young gentleman's name was William 
Sloper, but Cibber presented liira as Mr. llenofit, adding 
that the youth ‘ was a’ romp and a good-natured boy.* 
Soon after Mrs. Cibber making the acquaintance of 
Sloper, her spouse, affectionately anxious to g^ve her 
change of aii*, took lodgings at Kensington for her and 
himself and the young gentleman, Avhose good nature 
Mr. Cibber tested by borrowing from him sums ati'ioupt- 
ing to four hundred pounds. They had been bui a 
little while established at Kensington when, unfortun- 
ately, Mr* Cibber found himself called away on pressing 
business to France* When be subsequently returned, 
he refused to occupy his former lodgings, but was 
obliging enough to hire a bed for himself a^^the ‘Blue 
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Green Inn,' not far removed. When he had first 
supped comfortably with his wife and their mutual 
firiiend, he retired nightly to this inn, being conducted 
thither by a man with a lanthom and a candle. Next 
morning he returned to breakfast with them. For the 
accommodations, both at the lodgings and the inn, 
young Sloper freely paid, being a good-natured boy 
and, moreover, a romp. 

Now Mrs. Cibber, seeing her husband's baseness, 
despised him heartily, and was t(^o spirited to admit of 
an arrangement by which her lover was heavily mulcted 
of his money, wliilst her infamous spouse was si)ared the 
censure of the world. She therefore eloped with Sloper, 
whom she had learned to love. This was a movement 
Mr. Cibber had not expected, and it was now plain to 
him that he must pose before the town as an outraged 
husband whose friendship bad been vilely abused. The 
role has frequently been played siiico then with mure or 
loss success. He therefore, accompanied by Mr. Fife, a 
sergeant in the Guards, set off in a coach for Burnham, 
the place where Sloper was staying, in order to rescue 
his wife. Entering her lodgings wliilst she and her 
friend were at breakfast, Cibber and the sergeant of the 
Guards carried her away, whilst Sloper cursed many 
oaths end called Tbeophllus a villain. As she was 
being taken to the coach, her lover walking beside her, 
she put her hand in her pocket and gave him a watch* 
on which he cried out 'twas well remembered, as the 
rascal would have had it else. When they came to the 
inn at Slough, Cibber and his wife rested theie, and 
next day he drove her across country, fearing she might 
bo rescued by her lover, and entering the town next 
evening, be placed her at the ' Bull Head Tavern,' near 
Clare Market, undet the care of Mr. Stint, caodle^Bhuffer 
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at Covent Garden play-house. Presently her brother, 
Mr. Arne, came, and he called out to Mr. Stint^ and 
besoaght him to let his sister go with him, saying he 
would take care of her ; but the candle-snuffer refused, 
making answer, ' I shall not betray the trust which was 
placed in me/ Then, not being admitted, Arne gathered 
together a great crowd from the neighbouring market, 
to the number of over one hundred, and broke into the 
house, and beat the snuffer of candles severely, injuring 
him in the body, and tearing the clothes from hi$ back, 
which was left nuked. In this manner Mrs. Cibber was 
rescued, and restored to her friend, under whose protec- 
tion and care she lived happily till her death. 

Cibber, seeing in this a cause for the recovery of 
damages, took an action against Sloper for eloping with 
his wife, whereby )ie, sad to relate, * lost her company, 
comfort, society, and assistance.’ The damages claim^ 
for such loss were estimated at the round sum of five 
thousand pounds. The foolish bathos indulged in by 
the gentlemen learned in the law, who con()ucted the 
case, is quite on a par with that which distinguishes 
many members of that eminent profession at the piesent 
day. The wise Solicitor-Gener^, one Mr. Strange, who 
stated the plaintifi’s case, declared, in a voice choked by 
emotion, that no sum of money could compensate for 
the injury done to Mr. Cibber, which was of the most 
tender concern to his peace of mind, happiness, and 
hopes of posterity ; for no sum of money could restore 
that tranquillity of mind which bad now deserted him 
for ever. The learned Mr. Strange, however, took’ an 
opportunity of hinting that five thousand pounds would 
be regarded by his client as a slight recompense to 
his deeply-wounded honour. The observations ‘upon 
the plaintiff being a player’ made by the eloquent 
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gentleman are wonderfully quaint, and moreover amiis« 
ing, when read by the light of modem times. He was 
fully aware that in a matter of this nature ' players were 
considered as not upon the same footing with the rest 
of the subjects.* It was true the plaintiff was a player, 
hut he was also a gentleman, being well descended, and 
having had a liberal education; his father was well 
known to all gentlemen who delighted in theatrical 
entertainments to be of the first figure in that jMofos- 
sion, {Aid an author too ; and the plaintiff’s grandfather 
was the best statuary of his times ; and the plaintiff, by 
the mother’s side, was related to William of Wykeham, 
and, in right of that pedigree, had received his educa- 
tion upon n foundation of government. The learned 
gentleman likewise dwelt upon Mr. Cibber being * en- 
dowed witli the finest sense of morality/ and became 
eloquent on the mischievous consequences of suffering a 
man to commit such an injury to the married state 
without being obliged to repair it in damages. The 
jury, however, duly appreciated Mr, Cibber’s fine sense 
of morality and Mr, Strange s bathos, and awarded ten 
pounds damages to the ill-looking vagabond Thoophilus 
Cibber, 

On the 22nd of September, 1742, Covent Garden 
Theatre opened for the season with ^Othello,* Mrs* 
Cibber playing Desdemona, it being ‘her first appear* 
ance on that stage.* The parts were ‘all new dressed 
and the theatre new decorated/ as the bills informed 
the public. A few nights later, Peg WoflSngton and 
Garrick appeared respectively as Sylvia and Captain 
Plume, and so great a crowd was expected that it was 
announced ‘No persons will be admitted behind the 
scenes but those who havo silver tickets/ The lines of 
carriages and chairs which bad stretched from Temple 
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Bar to Whitechapel when Garrick had played at Good- 
man's Fields, now blocked up Drury Lane and its adjtt* 
i^nt streets. Night after night the theatre was crowded 
to excess, and nothing could exceed the flelight and 
applause when the two reigning favourites appeared in 
the one piece. It became plain, ev( n to Quin, who still 
thundered and strutted at Covent Garden, that the days 
of the old school were numbered. Yet he was not 
willing to quietly lay down his amis and own himself 
defeated in the combat with this young David, but 
plucked up courage enough to play Richard the Third 
on the same night as Garrick. An account of the 
marked difference between the champion of the old 
school and the new is given us by one who saw both 
play later on in Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent,’ on the stage of 
Drury Lane. Garrick took the part of Lothario, Quin 
of Horatio. Upon the rising of the curtain the latter 
presented himself in a green velvet coat embroidered 
down the seams, an enormous full-bottomed periwig, 
rolled stockings, and high-heeled square-toed shoes. 
‘With very little variation of cadence, and in a deep, 
full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which 
had more of the senate than of tho stage in it, he rolled 
out his heroics, with an air of dignified indifference 
which seemed to disdain the plaudits that were bestowed 
on him,' writes Richard Cumberland in his ‘STemoirs.' 
‘ But when I beheld little Garrick, young and light and 
alive in every muaclo and in every feature, heavens^ 
what a transition ! It seemed as if a whole century had 
been stepped over in the transition of a single scene; 
old things were done away^ and a new order at once 
brought forward, bright and luminous, and clearly 
destined ip dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a taste- 
less age, too long attached to the prejudices of custom, 
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and BuperstitiouBly devoted to the illuBions of itaposing 
declamation/ 

Early in this season Qarrick produced * King Lear/ 
which he l^ad attempted at Goodman’s Fields, and 
subsequently played during his Dublin engagement. 
As an instance of the jioins which he took in the study 
of hiB characters it may be mentioned, that when he 
first played in this tragedy, he had requested his old 
friend Macklin, and Dr. Bavrowly, a physician by pro- 
fession, a dramatic critic by reputation, to sit in judg- 
ment on his porfonnancc. These worthy men accepted 
the pleasurable task, and with that conscientiousness 
which distinguishes friends delivered their opinions next 
morning. He was dressed very appropriately for King 
Lear, they admitted, but he did not sufficiently enter 
into the infirmities of a man four score and upwards. 
Then in the repetition of the curse he began too low 
and ended too high, the reverse of which would, they 
argued, have a better effect; and in the fourth act he 
had not dignity enough, and his voice was too loud. 
To all of which Garrick listened with patience, nay, he 
even made notes of their remarks, and, thanking them, 
said he would not again play the p irt till he had pro- 
fited by their judicious hints. When in due time he 
again aj^peared as King Lear, his friends, who once 
more acted as his critics, assured him he played the 
part rather worse than before. They were good enough 
to offer him their services at rehearsal, which* he de-^ 
dined on the plea that so much graciousness would 
embarrass him. On his third appearance as the Sad old 
man his critics were of opinion that he had sufficiently 
profited by their advice, and praised him accordingly. 
The announcement that he was again to play the pa^ 
with the Woffington as Cordelia, caused a thrill of et* 
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citement in every coffee-house and tavern in town ; nor 
on the night when the Drury Lane curtain fhll on the 
last act of the tragedy was bis audience disappointed. 

O’Keeffe tells us his exclaiming, in the bitterness of 
his anger, ‘I will do such things — what they are I 
know not/ and his sudden recollection of his own want 
of power were so pitiable as to touch the heart of every 
spectator. The simplicity of his saying, * Be these teal's 
wet*-yes, faith,’ putting his finger to the cheek of 
Cordelia, was exquisite. Never had the sorrows, rage, 
and madness of the king been so portrayed, and never 
had Qarrick more forcibly impressed the public. ' The 
curse,’ says Macklin, ‘exceeded all imagination, and 
had such an effect that it seemed to eloctrify the 
audience with horror. The words, “kill — ^kill— kill,” 
echoed all the revenge of the frantic king, whilst he 
exhibited such a souse of the pathetic on discovering 
Cordelia as drew tears of commiseration from the whole 
house. In short, he made it a chef-d'auvre, and a chef- 
d^omorc it continued to tbo ond of his life.’ Garrick 
had carefully studied the exj^ressions and signs of mad- 
ness which ho so skilfully represented from one who 
had suddenly lost his reason through a dreadful afflic- 
tion. This unhappy man had, whilst dandling his only 
child, a little girl of whom he was passionately fond, at 
his dining-room window, let it drop into the flagged 
area, when it was instantly killed. His shrieks sum- 
moned the household, who, by way of assuaging his 
grief, placed the lifeless body of the child in his cwms. 
From that moment his senses fled for ever. But for 
years he almost daily rehearsed the terrible tragedy; 
seising a pillow, he would dandle and caress it, then 
let it suddenly drop, when he gave vent to the most 
heart-piercing shrieks, which gradually subsided to low, 
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tremulous moans. From this study Garrick had taken 
his hints fur the representation of King Lear’s mad- 
ness over the body of Cordelia which had electrified 
his Audience. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Peg “Woffington and Carrick keep House — Old Colley Ciblier—Hiinking 
tea at IVggy’s Rooms — Fieidhig, Quin, Mrs. Portnr, Foote, John- 
son, and Macklin —The 'Woffington and Garrick Part -Polly 
Woffingtosp, Tyrawlcy's Amour — Oeoigp Anno liellaniy — 

Acting HI a liaiti — C'aptain Cholinondfloy’s Marriage — Violette 
the Dancer — Her Love for (Sanick- Marriage — Peg WoSlngton 
goes to Covont Garden — Her Dublin Lugagemont. 

On their return from Dublin, Peg Woffington and 
Garrick k(‘pt house together in Boi^ Street, when it was 
agreed between them that they should alternately 
defray the monthly expenses. Here they entertained 
the first wits of the day, and it soon became a standings 
joke that a more hospitable board was always spread 
before their visitors ou the month when it was Peggy’s 
turn to pay the reckoning. What illustrious men and 
women, whose names are now as household words in 
our mouths, assembled in her rooms; what wit and 
repartee* were exchanged round her board I Hero came 
Samuel Foote, the prince of wits, the most perfect of 
mimics^ whom Garrick feared in secret, and conciliated 
in public; and burly-figured Samuel Johnson, now a 
writer for the GmtUmavUs Magmim^ who likewise feared 
Foote, but chuckled heartily over the jokes he made at 
Davy’s expense ; and Charles Macklin, who had always 
an excellent story to tell, and told it ^vith the humour 
native to his race; and Mrs. Porter, who had played to 
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Queen Anne« and who now delighted in meeting the 
young generation of players who were carrying the 
town before them ; and Henry Fielding, who just at 
this time had produced his comedy ‘ The Weddmg-Day,* 
with but little success. And likewise came Dr. John 
Hoadly (sou of the right reverend bishop), a chaplain 
in the household of the Prince of Wales, and, as became 
one who held such position, a play-writer. It was here, 
in the Woffington’s lodgings, as he mentions in bis 
lett(‘rSj that he read iiarrick his farce, ‘ The Force of 
Truth.' Another playwright also freciuently visited these 
pleasant apartments in Bow Street, old Colley Cibber, 
an antiquated beau, dramatic author, rotirerf' player, ex- 
manager, and mo3t execrable laureate, at your service. 
Watch him as he enters Garrick’s lodgings; his pon- 
derous wig falls upon the hliouldors of liis velvet coat, 
richly embroidered at the seams and at the daps; his 
shrunken shanks ore clad in silken stockings ; his feet 
encased in higli-heeled, silver-buckled shoes ; his thin 
fingers are adorned with precious stones, and as ho 
presses his gold-laced hat above his heart, and mokes a 
low bow to Mistress Woffington, with whom 'tis whis- 
pered he is in love, there is a world of grace in Iiis 
movements. His thin, sharp features, aquiline nose, 
bright small eyes, and great plumage-like wig, together 
with his solemn strutting air, give liim the appearance 
of some grotesque bir<l, at once venerable and vin- 
dictive-looking* Amongst all the actors of the old 
school there is not one so slow to admit the merits of 
Garrick’s powers, and old Colley’s sharpest words are 
continually hurled at young Davy’s head. 

Let us picture to ourselves a few of the Woffington’s 
friends — Ryan, Fielding, Mrs. Porter, and of course 
Cibber and Gvrick — drinking tea in Peggy’s sitting- 
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iKiDi in ,'BiWr Street; a bigii*oeilmged, weinaooted 
f 'lyjKriment^ nHth ^qnamt engnwingB and ooncave minroni 
'banging on the painted wallg, silver sconces branching 
from carved oak chimney-piece, and a polished floor 
on trhich the high heels of the company patter when 
they ^alk. Let us listen to their pleasant bantei; their 
wit^^heir friendly bickerings and droll stories. 

Faith, I'm vastly sorry/ says old Cibber, with a 
wicked twinkle in his eye that belies his words addiessed 
to Fielding, 'that your "Wedding Day" didn't bring 
you more pleasure and profit.' 

' Much obliged to you, Mr. Cibber,* says the unsuc- 
cessful draiflhtist, * but the public taste has been spoiled 
for originality by the plagiarized rubbish forced down 
its throat for the last fifty years/ 

'Ha, ha, hal' laughs burly Quin, 'that's one for 
you, Mr. Cibber.' ♦ 

The laureate drew out his box and daintily helped 
himself to a pinch of snuff. ^ 

' When,' said Garrick, by way of soothing him, ‘ may 
wo hope to have anothor comedy from Mr. Cibber’s 
pen?' 

'Fsh,' said the old man spitefully, throwing away 
the snufif he held in his dainty fingers. ' What is the 
use of my writing another comedy, when we have no 
actors to* play it ? ’ * 

'It would be impossible indeed, sir/ said Garrick* 
with a malicious smile hovering on his lips, 'to get 
actors to play such absurd characters as " The Rival 
Fools.'" — ^This was a comedy of Cibber's which had 
been a dead failure, and he now winced at its name, 
whilst the others laughed with a pleasant sense of 
enjoyment. 


* MMdin's 'lismoiiB,’ p. 101. 
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*Now/ 46 cbarmmg liCMitett from behind her 
tea-kettle, 'this is my kingdom, and here I rule 
supreme— • 

'Madam/ said Cibber, rising from his high-backed 
chair, and bowing to her with courtly grace, ' madam, 
you r4le supreme in all hearts.’ 

' Much obliged to you, sir,’ said Peg, with one of her 
brightest smiles, ' but 1 was about to say that I won’t 
have my subjects quarrel among themselves. We 
poor players are looked upon byr ono half the world as 
rogues and vagabonds, and by the other half as soulless 
puppets — why can we not regard each other with 
kindness ? ’ 

‘True, ma’am/ says Mrs. Porter, her wrinkled face 
boaming all over with kindness. 

'Speaking of puppets,’ said Ryan, in his whistling 
voice, ' ni tell you a stoiy 

' Ah, you often tell stories, Jimmy,’ said Garridk. 

'A story of the great Betterton/ continued Ryan, 
unheeding the interruption ' One day, being in com- 
pany with a rustic at Bartholomew Fair, he went to 
visit the puppet show. The manager refused to take 
the money. "Mr. Betterton,” says he, "you are a 
fellow-actor — walk in and soe my company perform and 
welcome, sir.” The rustic, who had never before been 
witbin a booth or play-house, expressed himself vastly 
delighted by the humour of the puppets. "Faith/* he 
aa}B, "they are such jblly follows, I will drink with 
them.” Betterton aasur^ him they were but rasrs 
and sticks, but this the rustic refused to believe till he 
was taken behind the scenes, and saw the once merry 
company silent now, and laid pell mell in a box. On 
that same night Betterton took him to the theatre, and 
placed him in front of the stage by way of giving him 
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a great treat, as he and Mrs. Barry vrere to play m 
“The Orphan"; and, thought Bette i ton, if the fellow 
was amazed by the performance of puppets, how much 
more will he delight in good actors ? When the play 
was over, Betterton met his friend. “Well,” saysh?, 
“ how liked you the entertainment ? ” “I don’t know," 
replies Hodge, “but ’twas well enough for rags and 
sticks ” * 

* Qad 1 ' said Qarrick, ' the opinion of the rustic and 
of the great Mr. Johnson about us are much the same. 
What did he say the other day ? ’ (and Garrick drew 
down his wig on his forehead, wrinkled up his face in 
an inimitable manner, and mimicked Johnson’s voice to 
perfection), *“a player, sir, is a fellow who claps a 
hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, and cries I 
am Richard HI. Nay, sir, a ballad singer is a higher 
man, for ho does two things : he repeats and he sings, 
there is both recitation and music in his performance ; 
the player only recites,” ' * 

When they had all laughed at Garrick’s imitation ; 
* Egad,’ says Quin, * I’ll tell you what Lord Lincoln said 
to mo the other day. “Quin,” said ho, “'tia the devil 
of a pity that a clever fellow like you should be a 
player.” “ Why ? ” says 1, in great surpriso. “ Would 
you have me a lord ? ” ' 

Good,* good,* says Cibber, chuckling in great glee. 

* Foote said a good thing last week to the same noble 
lord,’ said Garrick. * His lordship asked him to dine, 
and Foote went, daintily decked in lace and ruffles. 
As they entered the room, his lordship remarked to 
Foote that his handkerchief was hanging out of his 
pocket. “Thank you, my lord/' said Foote, who had 
purposely designed this piece of foppery, and now 

e Boswell’s ^ Johnson/ Edii^ 1648, p. 666, 
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rtsenteil the remark, Thank you; your lordship 
knows the company better than I do/* ’ 

‘Ah, he is a witty dog,* remarks the WoflSngton. 
‘And, as 1 live* here he comes/ 

‘ Speak of the devil— < — says Quin. 

' And you will mention the name of one of your moat 
intimate friends^' Foote said, entering the room, and 
making his bow to those assembled, *Your servant, 
Mrs. Woffington.* 

* A cup of tea, sir ? ' said she ; and in a moment he 
was by her side. 

‘ Ah, Mr. Cibber,* said he, when he was seated, ‘ I am 
glad to see you looking so well/ 

‘Egad, sir/ the laureate answered, ‘at my age ’tis 
well for a man if he can look at all ; * and in the enjoy-* 
ment of this apt speech, he shakes his head, until his 
wig in turn shakes the powder from its ponderous 
folds. 

Presently comes a loud knocking at the door, after- 
wards a heavy step is heard in the hall, and Samuel 
Johnson enters, bobbing his scratch-wig in friendly 
salutation to all assembled. Then he seats himself 
close by Cibber, for whona he had no love. But the 
poet laureate thinks well of the learned Mr. Johnson, 
whom, by and by, he will consult regarding one of the 
wonderful birthday odes to royalty, which are the 
laughing-stock of the town, but which Cibber considers 
it his duty to grind ot^t annually from the heavy mill 
work of his brain. In a little while the couvemtiou 
turns on Macklin, whose head, Quin and Byan avow, 
has been turned by the success of his Shylock, when 
suddenly up starts Foote, a meny twinkfe in his eye, as 
if on mischief bent. By a mere effort of will, be 
rapidly changes the whole expression of bis fkoe; hia 
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eyebrows seemed to stand like pent-houses over his 
eyes ; his manner assumes an air of vast importance. 

* Now, madam/ he says, turning to the Woffington, 
in the exact tones of Macklin, ' I, Charles Macklin, tell 
you there are no good plays among the ancients, and 
only one great one among the modems, and that is the 
Merchant of Venice,** and there*a only one man can 
play it. Now, madam, you have been very attentive, 
and I'll tell you an anecdote of that play. When a 
royal personage, who shall be nameless, witnessed my 
performance of the Jew, he stmt for me to his box, and 
remarked, “ Sir, if I were not the prince, ha — hum — ^you 
understand, I should wish to be Mr. Macklin.” Upon 
which 1 answered, Sir, being Mr. Macklin, I do not 
desire to bt' ** * 

At this moment a voice intermpts Foote : * No, 1*11 
be damned if I evci said that,* and Macklin, who, 
amused by Foote's mimicry, had stood at the door 
unheeded by the company for some time, enters the 
room amidst the laughter of all. Soon after, Mrs* 
Porter rises, and Cibber is ^eady to conduct her, with 
great gallantry, to her chair. 

‘Pray, madam, do you oaiiy firearms with you now?* 
said the old fellow, retomng to an episode in Jier career, 
when she presented a pistol at the liead of a highway- 
man who had demanded her purse whilst she drove in 
her chaise to Hendon. 

‘No, no, Mr. Cibber,* said she, laughing and shaking 
her head. 

‘Did you shoot the villain, ma'am?* asks the 
Woffington. 

‘No, child ; thank God, I didn't/ say8 she. ‘For the 
poor fellow told me he was driven to the roads to relieve 
the wants of a starving family.* 
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* And yott voluntarily gave him your putae, ma’am 
sayB Johnson, vdth a look of approbation, 

‘ And, moreover/ added Cibber, * made him an hotie?t 
man by finding out the truth of his story, and raising 
sixty pounds for him ! ’ 

‘It was bravely done/ says the Woffington. 

‘ But not more than you would have done, child/ she 
replies; and embracing her, she departs, leaning on 
Colley Cibber’s arm. 

It is now full time for Peggy and Garrick to prepare 
for the theatre, so Quin and llyan lake tlicir leave, and 
Foote and Fielding <lepart for the ‘ Bedford/ where tl e 
former has many friends awaiting linn, with some of 
whom he will presently sit m tlie front benches of the 
pit at Drury Lane, and play the part of a critic, witli 
much amusement to himself and to those who may 
Lave the benefit of his remaika. 

The connection between the Woffington and Garrick 
did not last more than a couple of years. Save in that, 
art in which they both held supeiior rank, they had 
but little in common. The Woffington was impetuou®, 
warm-hearted, and extravagant ; whilst Garrick was cold, 
cautious, and economical to a degree that made him 
the butt of a thousand jests and witticisms. Boswell 
records that, whilst Johnson was drinking tea with 
thorn once, Garrick grumbled at her for making it too 
strong. 

‘Why/ said he, ‘ it is as red as blood.' 

It was Qairick’ia month to pay the household ex- 
pen<liture. Foote of course laid hold of this trait in 
the great actor s character, and cracked his jests upon 
it, till David waxed wrathful. One night, when they 
were both leaving the 'Bedford,* Garrick dropped a 
guinea, for which he vainly made diligent search, 
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* Where on earth can it have gox^ ? ' said Foote*. 

• To the devil, I thiak/ said the other, irritably. 

•Ah! Davy/ replied the wit, 'let you alone for 

making a guinea go farther than any one else.’ 

On hearing which the coffee-house gossips cackled 
yith laughter, swore ’twas prodigiously fine, and re- 
''peated it all over the town "next day. Tet, for all his 
saving, economy was a feature which he by no means 
lelished in his friends ; and one day, when Delane was 
telling Foote of Garrick’s reflection on another man’s 
parsimony, he Avondered why David would not pluck 
the beam out of his own eye first. 

‘ Why, so he would/ replied Foote,^ ' if he were sure 
of selling the timber.* 

Notwithstanding all the disparity which existed in 
their characters, it seemed that, in the first glow of 
their friendship, Garrick had intended making this 
beautiful woman his wife. Macklin, who was for a 
time a close friend of both, and who at one peiiod 
kept house with them, believed, from many convers- 
ations which he had Avith Peg Woffington, that she 
Avas assured Garrick would marry her. Arthur Murphy, 
who, as he says, enjoyed the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance for years, hoard her tell at different times that 
Garrick went so far as to try the wedding-ring on her 
finger; whilst Boadeii asserts 'it was supposed that 
Garrick had really married her.* She loved him with 
all the strength of her passionate nature; hoped to 
spend her days by his side; to nestle his children at 
her breast; to share the meridian of his fame; to cheer 
the evening of his life ; but Garrick, cautious, irresolute, 
and mercenary, hesitated till such love as he had ever 
felt for her drifted by his life. 

At last the hour of their separation was at hand. 
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Macklia tells us how they ported. One night Garrick 
returned to his lodgings in Bow Street, and found the 
Woffington, who had not been playing that evening, 
waiting up for him. She greeted him with words that 
ring like music on the toiloi’s ears, when coming from 
tlie lips of a woman he loves; but her ways wero 
quieter than usual, and in her eyes was a look of 
thought close kin to sadness. 

‘Peggy/ said Garrick, bitting down beside her in 
the shadow of the high, carved oak chimney-piece, 
* are you not well ? ’ 

*I am.* 

‘But you seem dull' 

‘I have been thinking much whilst hero alone to- 
night/ 

‘ And what wore the thoughts that made you sad ? * 
lio asked, taking her hand in lus 

‘ Those of my past life. David, I have been thinking 
of our marriage/ 

* Oh ! is that all ? * ho said, affecting to laugh lightly. 

‘All!* sho answered; ‘marriage means a great deal 
to a woman — a great deal to me/ 

‘Yes, yes, yea/ he replied, evasively, not knowing 
what to say, and feeling that her eyes were steadily 
fixed upon him. 

‘David/ she said, quietly, but in a tone that was 
almost imploring, ‘ when ib it to bo ? * 

‘What?* 

‘ Our marriage.* 

‘Oh! I can't say now; we'll talk of it another 
^ime/ he replied, rising to his feet, as if to end the 
conversation. 

‘ Why not speak of it to-night ? * 

‘ Because — ^because I’m tired,’ 
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She had tact, and saw no use pursuing the subject 
then, BO she let it drop. 

Next morning Oarrick was restless, ill at ease, and 
unusually silent ; it was now the Woffington’s turn 'to. 
ask him if all was well with him. * 

‘Well with me,* ho replied, as if disturbed from a 
train of thought. ‘ Yes — that is, no.’ He did not look 
at her as he spoke. 

On the stage she exhibited vivacious audacity and 
brilliant coui'ago ; in lier home she betrayed a woman’s 
hopes and fears. 

‘Will you not tell me what troubles you?’ she said. 
‘ You know a burden shared loses half its weight.’ 

‘ Well,’ he said, looking down, ‘ T have been thinking, 
Peguy, that marriage would be the most foolish thing 
possible for both of us. It would only hamper us; 
the knowledge of the fact that • we were chained 
together would make us miserable.* 

The colour came into her face. 

‘ And your promises ? ’ she said. 

' Were foolish,* he answered ; then he went on rapidly, 
‘ I shall always love you ; let oil go on as before ’ 

‘Until the day comes at last when, grown tired 
of mo, you will cast me off as your discarded mis- 
tress/ glie said, rising to her feet, whilst a light came 
into lier eyes that he recognized as a danger signal. 

‘ Never, Peggy, I swear to you,’ he said, anxipus to 
soothe her at any cost. ' 

‘ Sir, you are a liar 1 ’ she replied, her wrath bursting 
forth ; her cheeks were aflame with humiliation, her 
eyes ablaze with indignation. ‘You promised to make 
me your wife and I believed — and loved you ; but, 
now that I know you as you are, I would not many 
you if you were to ask me on your knees/ 
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* Peggy/ said he, nervously, *dorft he tiureeflonablu. 
You know I lev 9 you.* 

/Sir, don’t insult xne/ she answered, with spirit 
* To-day I leave the house, and I shall never again 
willingly interchange a word with ^you except on 
business.’ 

So saying, she quitted the room, unwilling to hear 
another word from him. Believing she would not put 
her promises into execution when her passion cooled, 
he left tlie house, to iiiid her gone on his return in the 
afternoon. She had left a parcel for him containing 
all the presents he had given her, with a written request 
that he might return such as she had presenter! him. 
Now, amongst those mementoes which the liberal and 
warm-hearted Woffington liad given him, wore a hand- 
some pair of diamond shoe-buckles of considerable 
value. With these ho was unwilling to part, and 
accordingly, when he letumod her presents, the most 
considerable of all was missing. ‘ She waited a month/ 
says Macklin, * to see wliether he would return them ; 
she then wrote him a letter delicately touching on 
the circumstance. To this Qaixick replied, saying, " as 
they were the only little memorials he had of the 
many happy hours which passed betw'ccn them, he 
hoped she would permit him to keep them for her 
sake.* Woffington saw through this, but had too much 
spirit to reply; and he retained the buckles to the 
last hour of his life.' 

Qarrick, according to Miss Bellamy’s ‘Memoir*?,. 
‘ languished for a reconciliation/ but to this the Woffing- 
ton would not consent. Soon after her departure from 
Bow Street she took up her residence at Teddington, 
when she sept for her sister Polly, for whose education 
in a French convent she hod for years post generously 
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paid. It was ber intention to bring her sister forward 
on the stage as an actress, and in order to test her 
abilities she got up a private performance of 'The 
Distressed Mother/ the important part of Hormione 
being allotted to Miss Polly, and Andromache to a 
young lady who rejoiced in the somewhat singular 
names of Qcorge Anne Bellamy, of whom the world 
was to hear overmuch for the next half-century. How- 
ever, it was not only her names and subsequent career 
which were remarkable, but also the circumstances 
attending her entrance on the world s stage. 

At tlie age of sweet fourteen, Miss Seal, who after- 
wards became the mother of George Anne Bcdlamy, 
eloped from a highly genteel boarding-school in Queen s 
Sqmare with my Lord Tyrawloy; an Irish nobleman 
remaikahle for his gallantry, a soldier distinguished 
for bis bravery, a man of parts remarkable for his wit. 
The young lady, who was captivated by his assiduous 
addresses, took up her residence with ray lord at 
Someisot House, where she was treated with all honour 
and respect These two had not dwelt within one 
house for quite twelve months, when the noble lord 
was ordered to join his regiment in Ireland : it being 
all the more necessary fur him to depart, because his 
property^in that country required his inspection. He 
therefore tore himself away from the lady whom he 
loved, and whom he left in a state of distraction. 

Arriving in Ireland, he found his affairs in a desperate 
condition; an unjust steward having taken an oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself and leaving hia lordship 
poor indeed. There was clearly but one remedy by 
which he could retrieve bis fallen fortunes, and that 
w’as by marriage. Here were all the elements of 
romance, ready for the strong hand of Fate to mould 
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kito tragedy or comedy at her wilL His affairg beiag 
urgent, my lord looked around him for a mate possess-* 
ing wealth, and selected as the object of his choice 
Lady Mary Stewart, daughter of the Earl of Blessing- 
ton, who had a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. 

Though her ladyship was by no means handsome, 
her figure was described as genteel and her disposition 
engaging. To her, therefore, the noble lord paid his 
devoirs, postponing to tell the lady of his heart residing 
at Somerset House the necessity that had arisen for 
his marriage. Now it happened that my Lord Blessing- 
ton had heard much of Miss Seal, wlio indeed called 
herself Lady Tyrawley; and, being anxious for bis 
daughter's happiness, be wrote a vastly polite letter to 
the lady, asking if her connection with her lover had 
b'^en broken off, infonniug her at the same time that 
his motive for this inquiry was his lordship's approach- 
ing marriage with my Lady Mary. Whereon the lady 
of Somerset House foil into a most violent rage, and in 
her fury sent back to Earl Blessington every letter she 
had received fiom her lover, each one containing ardent 
protestations of eternal love and fidelity. Amongst 
these she, in her blind fury, enclosed one she had just 
received, the seal of wh'ch she had not even broken. 
In this Lord Tyrawley confessed all to her, hi*\ loss of 
fortune, the entanglement of bis affairs, his approaching 
maiTiage with one whom, he said, he would tarry \vith 
not a day longer than was necessary for him to receive 
her portion. Then he would immediately fly on 
wings of love to her who alone possessed his heart* 
He added by way of detail that Lady Mary was ugly 
and foolish, but he had elected to marry her rather 
than a woman who was sensible and beautiful, lest 
these charms might wean him from the affection of one 
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-vlrho Kras his vrife in the sight of heaven. At reading 
this very charming and expressive letter, my Lord 
Blessingtoi^^was flung into a state of fury bordering on 
madness; 'when he recovered, he forbade his daughter 
ever to see the perfidiotis Tyrawley again. It is highly 
probable she would have obeyed, but that she hod 
already privately married his lordship, who, not being 
quite certain as to the old earl’s sentiment towards 
him, had at all hazards resolved in this manner to 
secure the hdy, or rather her fortune. But even a 
guinea of this the earl now refused to give ; whereon 
the bridegroom demanded and obtained a separation 
from his wife, and, returning to England, had sufficient 
interest to bo sent at bis request as minister to one of 
the foreign couits. 

In the next scene of this romance. Miss Seal, late 
of Somerset House, became an actress, and wont over 
to Dublin, where, her connection with Lord Tyrawley 
being well known, she caused some attention. Here 
she remained for several years. In the moan time her 
lover forgave her, frequently wrote to her, and pressed 
her to join him in Lisbon. To this she at last con- 
sented, and, amving in that city. Lord Tyrawley, for 
reasons of his own, placed her in tho family of a British 
merchant, where lie occasionally visited her. Whilst 
in Lisbon she met with an English gentleman, named 
Bellamy; who, stmek with her charms and unac- 
quainted with her situation, became enamoured of her, 
and solicited her hand. This she refused, until one 
day it came to her ears that my lord had an intrigue 
with a lot^y named Donna Anna, when, in a fit of 
jealousy, she accepted Bellamy’s offer, married him, 
sailed with him for Ireland, and in a few months 
presented him, to his infinite surprise, with a daughter. 
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So ungrateful was he that he instantly abandoned heri^ 
and never saw her again. The child, which was na|)iMrt" 
Qeorge Anne Bellamy, being Tyrawley*s offspadUlg, bts 
lordship gave instructions to have her takeii' care of, 
sent her, when of proper age, to be educated in a 
French convent, and then handed her over to the 
charge of a lady of quality. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Bellamy returned to the stage, 
and, as she had never exhibited any talent in that line, 
she wAs soon reduced to extreme poverty. This con- 
dition bad been considerably hastened by the fact that 
a mere boy whom she had recently married — the son 
of Sir George Walter — had stripped her of all the 
valuables she possessed, and, dressing a comp.mion of 
his in his wife’s finery, set ofif with her to join his 
regiment at Gibraltar. Whilst in this state, she sought 
an interview with her daughter, and besought her to 
take up her residence with her ; believing that, in such 
case, Lord Tyrawley would allow her the sum of one 
Imndred a year, which he had stipulated to pay the 
lady of quality for George Anne’s maintenance. Her 
daughter consented to the proposal, which, however, 
had not the result Mrs. Bellamy expected; for not 
only did he refuse her an allowance, but he wrote to 
England renouncing his daughter for ever. ^ 

At this period of her history, Peg WoflSngton met 
Mrs. Bellamy, whom she bad formerly known in the 
Dublin theatre, and^ with that ready generosity which 
was always a marked trait in her character, invitedf ^be 
unhappy woman and lier daughter to stay at Tedding- 
ton. This offer Mrs. Bellamy quickly accepted, and 
Qeorge Anno, being much of the same age as Miss 
Polly Woffington, was asked to take part in tho per- 
fbrniance which was to test the histrionic powers of 
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that young lady. A bam was fitted up as a theatre 
for the occasion, which was oonsudered by Hermione 
and Andromache as one of vast importance. Peg 
Wo6Sngton and Mrs. Bellamy played the parts of 
attendants, the great Garrick undertook the character 
of Orestes, and the bam was crowded by people of the 
first fashion and quality in the neighbourhood. Tt was 
indeed a much more eventful performance for the two 
young girls who sustained the principal parts than even 
they imagined, for the beautiful blue-eyed Bellamy 
gave such proofs of her power as at once indicated her 
career, whilst charming Polly Woffington made a con- 
quest of the Hon. Captain Cholmondeley's heart, and 
from that hour kept it through life till death. The 
captain was a staid man and good, who subsequently 
left the army to enter the Church ; he was a younger 
son of Earl Cliolmondeley, a nobleman excessively poor 
and proud. Walpole, in one of his pleasant epistles, 
tells us of a ‘ terrible disgrace ' which befell his lordship 
other night at Ranelagh. You know all the history 
of his letters to borrow money to pay for damask for 
his fine room at Richmond. As he was going iU, in 
the crowd, a woman offered him roses — right damask, 
my lord.” He concluded she had been put upon it ' 
After ^ short courtship. Captain Cholmondeley offered 
his heart and hand to Miss Polly, who, having already 
stolen* the one, now willingly enough accepted the 
other. When the old earl, whose household goods had 
by this time been seized for debt, heard of this intended 
alliance, he broke out in gieat wrath ; for not only was 
the object of his son's choice the sister of a player, but 
she had not a penny of fortune save whatever the 
actress in her generosity might allow her. He there- 
fore posted off in great haste to see Peg Woffington; 
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in order to break off the match between the young 
people, if possible. Peg received him graciotidy, and 
by her soft words helped to turn away the first 
impetuous rush of his aiDger. 

‘They love each other, my lord/ she said, calmly, 
* and I see for both a fair prospect of happiness/ 

' LoVe and happiness, madam ! ' said he, as if miicb 
disgusted by tho probability of such a future. * Pshaw ! 
let us speak sense; the fellow has not a penny save 
his pay; and this marriage will be their ruin,* 

* I think, my lord,’ she answered, * that honest love 
sometimes saves lives from wreckage.* 

‘But to be plain, madam,’ said he, ‘ my son is a man 
of quality, and miglit marry a fortune.* 

'Whilst the girl he honours with his attentions is 
but the sister of a player,* she said. ‘ But, my lord, her 
name is spotless; sho is by education a gentlewoman, 
and she shall not be dowerless.’ 

At bearing this latter piece of intelligence his lord- 
ship felt inclined to view the union with less horror. 
By degrees, indeed, he became so subdued under tho 
influence of the WofiSngton’s good sense and powers 
of fascination, that before be left he declared hinyldf 
satisfied with the marriage he had come to break IK 
As bu stood up to take his departure, be begged that 
dear Mrs. Woffington would forgive his being previously 
offended with his son’s conduct. 

‘Previously offendsdl’ repeated she. ‘It is I who 
have cause for offence, my lord.* ^ 

‘ Why, dear madam, how can that be ? ' asked he, in 
great amazement. 

‘ Because,* said Peggy, speaking with emphasis, ‘ I had 
but one beggar to support, and now I shall have two ; * 
and she curtesied, to show the interview was at an end« 
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* The marriage took place ia 1746, aud Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley became ‘a bright and airy’ matron, living ou 
terms of friendship with Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and the celebrities of her age. The 
Woffington lived to see four children bom to her sister, 
two of whom subsequently married into the noble houses 
of Townshend and Bellingham. 

Now, in the same year that saw Mrs. Cholmondelcy a 
bride, there arrived in town a young lady, fair to look 
upon, who in a little while iillod that place in Garrick’s 
life which he hal once promised Peg Woffington she 
should occupy. This lady was the daughter of a re- 
spectable inhabitant of Vienna, and had been baptized 
Eva Maria Veigcl. Destined to become a dancer by 
profession, she was received as a pupil by M. HilferJing, 
the celebrated mattre dc hallef, who, with others whom 
he taught, introduced her to the Court, in order to form 
a class for the royal children. Her grace and lieauty 
attracted the attention of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who desired she should change her name from Veigel 
(which in Vienna patois signifies Violet) to Violette. 
The admiration of the empress for the young dancer 
soon becoming shared by the enjperor, Fr^erick I., her 
imperial Majesty, in order to prevent unpleasant con- 
sequeueps, hurried her off to London, furnishing her at 
the same time with favourable recommendations to 
English ladies of the first importance, amongst whom 
were the sister Countesses of Burlington and TtJbot. 
Both of these ladies received Mademoiselle Violette — 
who, it may be remarked, arrived in the becoming 
costume of a page — with open arms, exerting, as 
Walpole says, 'their stores of sullen partiality and com- 
petition for her/ Hy Lady Burlington bad her portrait 
painted, and carried h4r to the houses of her frieinds. 
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whilst ipy Lady Talbot introduced her to Fredwck 
Prince of Wales< the doors of whose court were ever otm 
to singers, fiddlers, and dancers. Now, His Boyijd High* 
ness was politely supposed to be at once judge and 
patron of all the arts, and his opinions were always « 
listened to, and his suggestions followed with that 
attention due to a princely connoisseur. It was an 
anxious moment, therefore, for the sister countesses 
when he pronounced judgment on the Violette. To 
their delight, he praised her in rapturous terms ; but, 
in order that hot movements might ac(][uire a greater 
grace, he suggested that she should take lessons from 
his favourite, Deuoyer, a French gentleman of rare 
talent, who, to his various professions of dancing-master, 
fiddler, and spy, added the more useful occupation of 
man midwife. This advice the Violette, being no 
courtier, neglected to follow, whereby she lost the fiivour 
and patronage of this remarkable prince. 

With such support as that of the charming countesses, 
it was the easiest thing possible for her to get an en- 
gagement as dancer at the Opera House ; all the more 
so as it was at this time governed by a company of lords 
and men of quality, headed by my Lord Middlesex, who 
devoted their elegant leisure to diverting the town in 
this way, to the ruination of their fortunes. Accordingly 
she made her d^hut in October, 1746 ; on whicllt occasion 
George II. was induced to lend his august presence, as 
likewise that of his fair, fat, German mistress, Madame 
Walmoden. The faiahionable part of the town 
thrown into a state of vast excitement over the tirst 
appearance of this dancer, who had brought with her 
the commendations pf an empress. The Opera House 
was crowded by a most brilliant company; and there, 
at the wings, was my Lady Burlington, ready to bold 
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the Violette's pelisse ^whilst she yrsbs on, and wrap it 
round her when she came off the stage. Then when 
the Tiolette danced, it was declared that never had 
there heeii witnessed such a union of grace ant} beauty. 
The wMle house rose in its enthusiasm, and applaud^ 
again and again until the charming danseus^ came for- 
ward, the bright colour dying her olive cheek, her dsrk 
eyes glistening with excitement, and bowed her thanks 
repeatedly. In the Wentworth correspondence, my 
Lord Strafford thought it wofth mentioning that the 
Yiolette * surprised her audience at her first appearance 
upon the stage ; for at her beginning to caper, she 
showed a^neat pair of black velvet breeches, with rolled 
stockings; but finding tlicy were unusual in England, 
frbe changes them the next time fur a pair of white 
drawers.* 

But, if she lost the patronage of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, she gained favour in the eyes of the king, who, 
though ancient, was amorous, and could yet leer at a 
pretty woman, and stutter compliments in broken Eng- 
lish in their ears. According to a rare and curious 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Memoirs of St. James's,’ printed 
by H. Carpenter in Fleet Street, about the year 1749, 
His Gracious Majesty conceived a most violent ad- 
miration for her, ‘ insomuch that, notwitlistanding the 
pressing exigency of State affairs, he could not abstain 
so much as one evening &om viewing the delightful 
performances of this new charmer, whose graceful per- 
sonage and active accomplishments made such warm 
impressions on his old heart that they entirely obliterated 
all the affection ths.t he had formerly conceived for the 
adorable Walmoden. So that at one moment the 
countess lost all the empire over his soul that she had 
maintaiued the possession Of ibr ever so many years. 
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But such 'was the dexterity of His Majesty iljAt, not- 
withstandiqg his hasty temper and cbolerio disposition^ 
he found means to keep hi$ new passion a secret from 
her for some time, to prevent those domestic feuds and 
strifes which he must bo certain it would occasion, apt 
soon m ever she should perceive the least spark of that 
flame which burnt so vehemently in his breast' The 
king, therefore, employed a courier, learned in the 
ways of love, to plead his cause ; ‘ contenting himself 
with the sole pleasure of enjoying a sight of his cliaimer 
through his perspective ghiss, whenever she made her 
appearance in public; neither could the penetrating 
Walmoden take the least umbrage at his constant 
attendance at the opera, as she had always been a great 
pnimoter of that amusement/ 

The Violette, however, would not listen to the 
pleadings of love made by the courtier on behalf of his 
king. Had it, she answered, been her desire to acquire 
wealth or rank at the expense of her reputation, it 
would have been in her power to have accepted of such 
long since. This was language foreign indeed to His 
Gracious Majesty's ears, and his disappointment was 
great. To make matters wor.se, the Walmoden came to 
hear of the king’s incons^ncy, when in a violent rage 
* she flew to the king's apartments, and, meeting with 
him alone, upbraided him in the most bitter atiu oppro- 
brious terms with his injurious treatment of her. He, 
no bnger able to di^ise the want of his former affection 
for her, much provoked at her coming to the knowledge 
of the affair, and more vexed at the lingering dis-* 
appointments that had all along attended the course 
of his amomr, was so incensed that, having no longer 
command over himself or his passion, nor any regard to 
her person or sex, he returned her volleys of upbraidings 
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with such smart blotvi as soo^t (breed bes to qtut the 
chamber/ 

Tjho Violette was, however, oarefhlljr guarded by her 
patronesses, and for awhile att west well at the opera 
hbuse ; but she was soon destined to meet with some 
unpleasantness. Her refusal to take dancing lessons 
from Denoyor at the prince's special request was the 
means of bringing her into disgrace with that illustrious 
personage and his butterfly court ; and my Lord Middle- 
sex, seeing in her a rival to his mistress, the famous 
Nardi, quarrelled with the ^most admired dancer m 
the world,* seized this opportunity of involving the 
whole nUnage of the opera in the altercation, dissolve^ 
tlie committee of noble lords and pretty gentlemen, and 
shut up the opera house. Great was the sensation which 
followed ; for my loixl not only closed the opera house, 
but his exchequer likewise, and declined to pay anybody, 
save indeed the composer Gluck, who hod highly diverted 
the town during the season by playing on a set of 
drinking glasses modulated with water. In reward for 
this ingenious talent Gluck received a bad note from 
his lordship, whilst the principal man dancer was, by 
reason of his being left penniless, arrested for debt, when 
the poor, fantastic fellow mercilessly thrown into 
durance vile. 

But ^the Yiolette was not long without another 
engagement, and she accordingly mode her appearance 
at Drury Lane on the 3rd of December, 1746, when she 
danced between the acts in company with Signor 
Salomon. Now the Viobtte had, sjmo months before 
this, sat one night in the Countess of Burlington's box, 
and seen Garrick act, whereon she fell in love with him. 
When, a little later, the actor met her at one of the 
drawing-rooms of bis fashionable friends, ho had at &st 
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ber love; ao4 fonpci that Peg 
Wmagtoa was forgottea. To woo the Violette wat 
however, an easy matter; for my Lady BnrUagtoa 
wal not pleased to regard him in the light of a tuitor 
with favouiwlble eyea Qarrick had not then reached 
the meridian of his fame; and the countess was of 
opihion thet Other suitors more eligible with regard to 
fortune and position might claim the hand of ber 
beautifbl fvcUgit. There were indeed many men of 
the first rank and fashion ever ready to fiutter n round 
lier a'lierever she went, and amongst these was William, 
fifth Earl of Coventry, whose admiration was plain to 
all, though his intentions were not quite so certain to 
the world. Horace Walpole tells an amusing story of 
iny lord following the Violette, who was under my Lady 
Burlington’s arm at a fine masquerade. Seeing this, 
the countess pulled off her glove, and moved her 
wedding-ring up and down her finger. * Which,' says 
Walpole, * it seems was to signify that no other terms 
would be accepted.' 

A short time after, the same writer speaks of the 
Violette and Qarrick being at ' the prettiest entertain- 
ment in the world,' given by the Duchess of Richmond, 
which uag honoured by the presence of the King, the 
Princess Emily, the Duke of Cumberland, and his 
mistress, Peggy Banks. Two black princes, tb«3 Duke 
of Modena, the mad Duchess of Queensbury (dressed m 
a white apron and white hood), Lady Lincoln, Lord 
Holdemess, * all the Fit^es upon earth,’ and everybody 
of fashion in town were likewise present. The gardeT^s 
at Richmond House, Whitehall, sloped down to the 
Thames, on which lighters were moored. On these *a 
concert of water music was performed,’ after which a 
vast number of rockets were thrown into the air ; then 

L 
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whedji, raogec} alaag the laib pf tlie tefraoe, were let 
off» and flroWorks dUdiarged the boats whidbi 
ooveirdd the river; and dnaliy there was the illuminatioii 
of a |»avUion on the top of tJto in the bright glare 
of which the shore and the adjacent houses were seen 
thronged with spectators* The Bang and the Prinoess 
EtnUy 'bestowed themselves upon the mob/ whili^t the 
Pijtke of Cumberland, with Peggy Banks^ and pretty 
Hi'S. Pitt, who was likewise supposed to share a corner 
of his royally capacious heart, sang 'Qod Save the 
King,' by way of setting a g6od example to the crowd. 
The observed of all observers was the Duke of Modena 
a charming creature, who, instead of wearing his wig 
down to his nose, to hide the humour in his face, has 
taken to paint his forehead white, which, however, with 
the large quantity of red that he always wears on the 
rest of his face, makes him ridiculous enough.* The 
Duchess of Richmond had asked Qairick, whilst liody 
Burlington had brought the Yiolette, but the countess 
kept such a guard upon her proUgi^ that the lovers 
could do no more than sigh and ogle each other the 
whole night. Presently Sabbatini, one of the Duke of 
Modena’s court, ^came up to Walpole, and asked who all 
the people were. 

^d who is that ? ’ said he. 

'C’eai miladi Hartingdon, la belle fiUe du Due dp 
Devonshire.’ 

' Et qui est cette autre dame ? ’ 

It was a distressing question ; after a little hesitation, 
Walpole replied, ' M^s e’est Mcdempkelle Yiolette.’ 

'Et comment Mademoiselle Yiolette t JTai oonnii 
une Mademoiselle Yiolette par example.’ 

Walpole bagged him to look at Hiss Biriiop, a 
fashionable beauty.^ 
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iSdt btiB, «lio laughs iK lodilnnilj^^ di^nitAAVM 
in thd Mine ittfpertinent manner ^ qgmmmiti 4M» 
enfents, O&ndek foiind oppoftnoitieslm meMt^ wn 
‘Vlainiiki k eeenst, ^Meo taey exchanged vonm of oHwrlul 
fidelity'. Long yean afterwards, she Used to telji^lioir 
the g;nat actor enoe dressed kimAif ui> as an old ijiomsitt 
in orfttr to oooTey her a letter, unable to eatioguish 
the love whieh had taken possession of the dancer's 
heart ftn Clviididt, my Lady Burlington at last gave her 
consent, to their union, and one fine morning early in 
June, 1740, the dancer and the actor were wedded. JL 
marriage settlement of ten thousand pounds was madd 
upon the bride ; my Lady Burlington giving sir thou* 
sand, and Oarrick the remaining sum. 

It happened that in 1747, a period at which Oarrick 
had begun to give proof of bis devotion to the Violette, 
bo became joint patentee with Lacy, of Drury Lane 
Theatre, a circumstance especially disagreeable to the 
Woffington, whose engagement to Lacy obliged h4r to 
continue a member of his company for the coinuiig 
season. Oarrick, according to Macklin, felt likewise 
embarrassed ; but what made the Woffington’s ‘ situation 
more oritioal,’ he adds, 'wns the interference of Mrs. 
Cibber, Pritchard, and Clive, particularly the latter, 
l^ho, being naturally quick as well as coarse in her 
passion, fi^uently drew upon her the sarcastic rsgilies 
of Woffiiq^ton, who nuule hattie with a better ^aoo and 
the utmost oomposAte of^mper.' 

The first hour rise 4«s free, she thstefore wHh^w 
her Services from Drury tsine, and went over to Oojmut 
Oaillen, tiiider Bioh's mant^ement, and durfog th« fiiab 
months of her engagement here won a fresh itiattlih 
by her pamataation bf Lady Jane Orey, in Bodre’g 
tragedy wf that iiame 4 Iley«r> indeed, it was sald^ tfag 
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iMtf 1^1 b«ir gnMftel figure, feen to better 

«4v|lltag&'i«yvt ber |»atboa OMtned the house to tears. 
S^ot sMifftsd «itb the edbeess dw had already gaiped, 
dw», the theatre araa cUtoed during the summer 
n^on;th|i of 1748, crossed ov^ to Paris, in order to take 
h^teoas from the fiimo|ii*Madeni|fnaeUe Dumesnil. Prom 
the d»y when little Peg Woffington bad learned Preach 
arid dancing from Madame Violante, she had never 
^led to seize on every possible opportunity of im* 
proving herself ; and now, not satisfied with her position 
as the first actress in England, she, recogniring the 
greater excellence of the Frenchwoman, resolved to 
become her pupil. The Dumesnil was at this time at 
the bead of her profesrion in Prance. Ber elocution 
was considered tmsurpassed, her actions pronounced 
classical in their grace, and her manner the reflection of 
Nature, it being her chief study to identify herself with 
the character she personated. Peg Woffington studied 
her closely, and, on her return from Paris, played 
Vetuiia in Thomson’s ‘Coriolaans,’ which the town 
vastly admired. Like a true artist, it was the amlutioii 
of her life to gain the public favour, and the result waa 
that which usually attends such endeavours. In Vetnria 
she sacrificed her beauty to the propriety of the 
character by punting her face with wrinkles and other 
nulovel/ signs of age ; and again she frequently accepted 
inf^or parts in plays, in order to strengthen the oaeh 
Tate Wjlkinaon bears evidence that 'she never per> 
mittod her love of pleasure and conviviality to occanoa 
the least ^eot in her duty to the public as a perfinaaer. , 
Eix nights in the week has been often her appeihted 
lot tat playing without munmliTOg ; she was ever ready 
at the call of the audience, «nd thouj^ in the posyesti<m 
of $U the first line of iffiatootenti yet she never Ikouiikt 
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it 'iniplhopMf t>r ft degnulftitioii cjT lidr to 

fiftantotttly fftirtu wMdb tim tMotlspid ft* Iw# ift 
tli|(i« coftfttiy if oiferM to ft Iftdy 6f 
) s«t iDiQoh oofM liot; tM said for othw ftotK^ «f i^ot 
tim, whio delighted in Iwrassiog the aiiii^ df thdtr 
anMu^m hy the reftudi of parti, as well as hy oAt" 
‘rehisttt ilbiftSisB which were woftt to ftttftok them ftt 
their otn Miiset wills. This was, indeed, a constoot 
pTOc^Ce not only with Mis. Cibber, but with Quin ftnd 
Barry likefrise, who were at this time members of the 
Commit Qarden company. At a few houn’ notice thejf 
frequently sent word that tliey were attached with an 
illaess, whereon the tragedies they were advertised to 
pelf ulm were substituted for the sprightly comedies in 
Which Peg Woffington was always certain to draw a 
crowded bmise. Considering this treatment unjust, the 
latter protested against it, but this not having the 
desired efibct, she threatened that, if it occurred again, 
she would likewise be seised by a convement illness. 
Soon after it happened that Mrs. Cibber was announced 
to play Jane Shore, but almost at the last moment 
slie decldred beraelf too indisposed to act, and Peg 
Woffington was instead announced to perform Sir Many 
Wildsir; but just as the doors of the playhouse were 
She dmpatched a message to the nu^iager that 
ihe also hSd auddenly been tahen ill, and** would be 
nnable to play that ev^iqg. Therefore the only thing 
wliioh eonld be dona Sfip m subatitute another dsnedy. 
This able eaiteining Members of the company peHbrm^ 
•0 badly that the audianob became incensed to n d|lKrM^« 
and resolved to punish the offendiag absobtees In 
general |(||r their capridous teondqet) and Peg Whffittd^ 
in pnrdshlar fbr having disappointed them On thib 
i^e^ oaossion. Accordingly, when, a ooU]^e ef nightb 
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later» «he ^peai^d aa X4ady Jane Qvey, for the first 
time in her life she was reoeivid with a storm of 
She stood still a moment speechless 
itfom Surprise, when the audience hide her ask pardon. 

'‘IKthoever saw her that nighV seys Tate Wilkinson, 
WhW tells the story in his interesting memoirs, ^will 
#Wn they never beheld any figure half so beMtiful 
sibce. Her anger gave a glow to her completion, and 
even added lustre to her charming oycs She behaved 
with great resolution, and treated their rudeness wnth 
glorious contempt. She left the stage, was called for, 
and with infinite persuasion was prevailed upon to 
return. However, she did, walked forward, and told 
them she was then ready and willing to perform her 
character, if they chose to permit her ; that the decision 
was theirs, on or off, just as they pleased — it was a 
matter of indifference to her. The 07w had it, and all 
went smoothly afterwards.* 

She, however, attributed the origin of the storm to 
the contrivance of the manager, who took this means 
of frightening her against being ill at an inopportune 
moment. She therefore resented it as an insult, aud 
refused to engage herself to him at the end of the 
season. The only other theatre opened to her in London 
was Drqry Lane, and, Gamck being manager of this, 
she was reluctant to serve under his generalship. At 
this crisis, she turned her thoughts to the playhouses of 
her native city, crossed the Channel, and was engaged 
by Tom Sheridan, father of the famous dramatist, for 
the season of 1751| at a salary of four hundred pounds. 
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Thomas SHERiDAif,tho manager of the Dublin theatres, 
with whom Peg Woffington now engaged, was a man 
whose name is intimately connected with the liistory of 
the Irish stage. He was son of the Rev. Dr. Sheridan, 
and godson of poor Dean Swift of witty memory. He 
hod been educated at Westminster School, and had 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was yet 
reading for a Fellowship when David Garrick paid his 
first visit to the Irish capital. Seeing the gieat actor 
perform, Sheridan was seized by stage fever, and, aban- 
doning all idea of becoming a Fellow, he, to the intense 
disgust and indignation of his fiiends, left college and 
became a player. His appearance on the boards of 
Smock Alley Theatre on the 29th of January, 1743, in 
the character of Richard 111., caused considerable sensa- 
tion in the town. He was in the twenty-third year of 
his age ; his appearance was handsome, his voice mellow 
and expressive, and his cUbut was a decided success. 
He next played Othello, Hamlet, Cato, and Brutus, and 
his acting gained so rapidly ou the town that he became 
the rage ; his name was on all men’s lips. ' So great/ 
says Davis, ‘ was his influence over the Dublin audience 
that Quin, who arrived in that city during the first warm 
glow of Mi^heridan’s prosperity, with an intention to 
act a num&r of characters, and put a handsome sum 
of money in his pocket (a custom which he had often 
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^yilM to qoh lihx^ motmpoll« wiUk diih 

He itms told l>y tile im>priou^ 
Idikt Ali the acting days during the remainder of the 
w fa fty y etagaged to the new ector/ 

&me rapidly spread across the^ Channel, and 
Qarrick wrote to him suggesting that he might share 
the honours of London town with him* Sheridan's 
interesting reply to this is preserved in the Garrick 
correspondence, dated April, 174i3* He commences by 
apologizing foi not having answered Garrick’s obliging 
letter with greater speed, more than a fortnight having 
passed since he had received it, but during that time he 
had had three new characters to study as well as to 
play, Othello being one of them. He thanks him for 
his invitation to pass the summer with him at Walton, 
an enjoyment which the posture of his affairs will not 
permit However, it is not improbable but that he may 
see London about the middle of May, as he intends to 
take a jaunt of pleasure there if all goes well. Then be 
continues ' 1 have not as yet fixed any scheme for tho 
next winter, but I have been offered such advantageous 
terms os will, 1 believe, detain me here till January at 
least. As to your proposal of our playing together, I 
am afraid 1 have too many powerful reasons against it ; 
a well-cut pebble may pass for a diamond till a fino 
brilliant is placed near it, and puts it out of countenance. 
(A bold metaphor that ; or, as Bayes says, ” Egad, that’s 
one of my bold strokes ”) Besides, we should clash so 
much in regard to characters that I am afraid it is 
impossible we can be in the same house. Bichaid, 
Hamlet, and Lear, as they are your favourite charaoters, 
are mine also ; and though you were so condesoeiiding 
to say 1 might appear in any part of yours, y^t I question 
whether the town would bear to see a worse perforinar 
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Uiey might endum him in 

htfiWever, n acheme to propose io tSajnnok* tvhi(Ai ti AMvt 
vioir ma^r aeem a little 6Ktmordil|tM^}v/ wbioi^ if 
tightly oanaideredi might turn to the hQth i 

'vrbSch ie^tlhat Ge^ok might be brought to divida hi» 
iiimMrtaUty with him, when, like Caetor and Pollux, 
they might always appear in different hemisidieres, or 
in plain English, they might divide the kingdoms be- 
tween «theni, one playing one winter in Dublin and 
another in London : when they would bo always new in 
both kingdoms, and consequently the more followed. 
* But more of this/ he coucludes, * when I have the 
pleasure of meeting you. Pray remember my best 
respects to Mrs. Woffington. I should own in 3 r 8 elf 
unpardonablo, in not having wrote to her, were it in 
my power: but I have been already sufficiently punished 
at the loss of so agreeable a correspondent, for, I assure 
you, I have a long time envied her pretty Chronon that 
pleasure : as soon as I have a moment to spare, I intend 
to do myself the honour to write to her.' 

Sheridan in a short time quarrelled w ith the manager 
of Smock Alley, when he went over to the opposition 
playhouse in Aungior Street, and back again to the 
theatre in which he made Ins first appearance. Dis- 
satisfied with the condition of things here, h? crossed 
the Channel, and in March, 1744, played at Covent 
Garden in opposHton to Garrick, Jfot iwhich theatre he 
succeeded in drawing great audiedbes. But twq play- 
houses in Dublin could not find sufficient support; the 
proprietors therefore for once in a way acted wisely in 
agreeing that the one company should play alternately 
at each house, and, moreover, invited Sheridan to return, 
and take the full mauagement. This he accepted, and 
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is period, the Dahlia theetros had been 
^N|<f heatenlog to ruin £om bad management, the 
lenMIkAed acting of stock companiea, and certain liberties 
allesfed a portion of the andiences Amongst the latter 
it iras the habit of the undergraduatei ^m the college 
to visit the theatre for the mid-dajr rehearsal, oroirdi^ 
the stage to such an extent that the players were sur- 
rounded by a circle of those precocioas youths, who 
made audible comments not always of the most com* 
plimentary order, and cracked jests of the freest character. 
At night these 'college boys,* as they were called, 
together with the young men of quality about town, 
thronged behind the scenes, or crowded the green>>oom, 
where they diverted themselves according to their 
desires ; flockmg on to the stage when the curtain went 
up, where they lounged at the entrances, erossed before 
the footlights, and exchanged cmlities ckr the reverse 
with the pit and boxes at their own sweet wiUa during 
the performance. These abuses Shendan was deter* 
rained to abolish, bat time-honoared customs that 
admitted such pleasant liberties were not to be removed 
in a day, and for three yean he struggled againat tiiem 
with but alight success. At last a oireutnataaceoceuneil 
whidh, tfiough at first fraught with discord and danger, 
redolt^ in gaining him the asristau'e of the town in 
preserving oidet and decency in his theatre. 

U iMqspaned oae night in January, 1747, whilat the 
(MWiadyof *iBaop’ was being performed, a young naa 
of quality named iKelly entered the theatre, ^I'hia 
pretly Ctllew was muoh infiamed with wine, and was 
thwnfore in » mood to divert hitnaeif ; for whsch laiitd>» 
aibl4 purpow hd p»Mn% ol^inbed over the 






Krliidh iiM Hi th»l lba«4 -Mmwilllif tK 
otohMtm fr«a the i^t. (Jetting on to tm etiigo m 
maKHv^iV }t*t ruibed into tW greMt^onwin, 
llM. W «Mrew of excipient duuncten lirlhoH)' Iwi 
addiei#^ in tfMw ,tli*t obliged her imd tbo etibw 
irOOMIMi JwtMllt to fly to tbeii ra»i>e«tive dieniag>»Oottij|j 
to vt|lbfl> he J^mptly followed them. Heating the 
noiMt, iSbocifloil^ who was in his private room, cams oat, 
and sseiiig liefly was mote meny than wise, ordered 
BomS el men to carry him to the pit from whsnee 
he came. At this interferenoe with his pleasure, the 
pretty young gentleman was mighty indignant, and, 
taking a basket from one of the orange women, who 
were then idlowed to vend ihiit in the pit, he, when 
Sheridan eppeared, commenced to pelt him with oranges. 
So eettellent was his aim, that one of them stmck the 
vismr the maneger wore in bis character of Abop, and 
cat his forshsad; on this Shendan appealed to the 
audience. Kelly then stood op and informed him he 
was a seoandrel and a rascal, to which the manager 
replied he was as good a gentleman as he ; those in the 
|nt then oldiged Kelly to sit down. But at the end of 
the pls^ his *ldrit was up again ; and, bent on mischief, 
he fiirocd his way through the stage door, rushed to 
Sheridan's mom, and told him he was a rascal and a 
acoandiNd. By way of rewarding him for such inflmnar 
tien,Ah« nrumgsx thratfied him soundly, ana had him 
tarried out of ttood|k W$jBi face sadly swollen and blood- 
siwmnd, nod and soiled, this young; gentle- 

usi^ shuil no longer ^eity, betook himwlt m thb * %o«n 
IkMr Opflee^uss^’ wham jbhose of his hind most 4^ 
(wngisifliitiit them he told » laipentahle tale, flee- 
stwh additions and imiBidvomenit as wtn* 
btib fttlshlated to emiM the ip slM^ng in 
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m $fioA a gMtIeafatt aa (w>y in the hoose; and when be 
(liUllbr}> h^ttiog edtb exaspeiMlon. had gone behind 
the Menes to ayeage this insult, he had been held hand 
dndlibot by the manager’s teryants, whilst the said 
HMUager beat him. Then, said they, this shall not be, 
S^dsoQuiidrel play-actor shall be allowed to beata ptetty 
gentleman with impunity. If suoh were permitted, why, 
the end of the world might he expected any day. 
Therefore, great was their indignetion, and fervent their 
vows of vengeance, which not ^y threatened Sheridan, 
hut those who should take his part A theatrical stonu 
tras therefore promptly expected. A few days later, 
Sheridan was advertised to play Horatio in ' The Fair 
Penitent,' upon which he received sevend letters, cards, 
and messages from his friends, begging him not to 
venture onteide his door that evening, and to have 
his bouse well guarded. 

This advice he Complied with, fortunately for himself, 
for the theatre was that night packed with Kelly’s 
fiienda When it was announced that Sheridan was 
nnaUe to appear, about fifty of those, with Kelly at 
their head, rose in the pit, and Vrith a ety of rage and 
disappmntment, scrambled on to the sti^ ; ftom thence 
they immediately rushed to the green-room, and the 
diresiitti^rooms, forcing open all dbors that were looked, 
ip etger pursuit of their prey. But the manager etas 
mot to be found. They next proceeded to the wevdrobe, 
akd, by tmy of feelmg if he were in any of the obeste 
cV pieates, they nm their swords through tlio tnduabie 
oostumea these oontained. They next set out lot hie 
house io Dmset Street, but sewng it was guevded, and 
believing safety ^e better part of valour, they retired, 
harbouring ifewr vtogeanoe for anotfemr oowSoa, * ISeixt 
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iailf vreB tpoktaa. of »U 1^ tltk 

a^tenitied ontnfe. Tbe citiww hMl dhtuft 
in||Mst -in lAatters thMtnoal, «nd tbin nil^wikiw llw 
ifw r«gai4*i one lutd all ahnMt att % 'ittat^r 
«f {naraBoal ktorest fbe town wM tb«ef«Mi 
kto two paitki, k owaa'ber, it taast be otW 

fetted ; the |kU|j(»ity bekg k fovour of Sberidan. Fot 
a moolitk tlio weatre WM cloeed, during which period 
ktten irokrivo to the qoanrel were puUiehed almoet 
daily i|!i, the Zfubltn Journal, whilet pamphlets teemed 
kom the ptesa. Ihe decomm of the stage imd the 
dekooe of morality were at stake one party asserted ; 
whilst the other compilaked of the kfriugoment of 
titoe-'hoOOured rights, and the insult given to a man 
of quality. The riot glrew more bitter daily, and spread 
from tibe mty all over the kingdom. 

' At the end of the fourth week the greater part of 
the town declared it would no longer he deprived of 
its usual aqd kvourite amusement. Sheridan was 
therefore requested to open the theatre, when he was 
assured he would reoeiTe powerful protection. Ho 
accordingly in a short time announced the performance 
of ‘Bicbard III.,’ his favourite character. No sooUer 
were the doors of the theatre opened, than the bouse 
was filled hy Sheridan’s friends, to the vast surprise of 
the rioters, who arrived late, and in conf^tralively 
smaU uukbers. They, however, considered themselves 
sufficiatit to oroatf « didiarbance; and when ShelHdau. 
apfteared, they set up h 'ery of ‘ Submission, submlysiciu, 
submierion, off, ofl^ off/ which was answered a 
oounter«eiy of ' No mbmikion ; on with the ]^y.’ At 
this, a ritishn of fitk renown, named Charles iMkt, 
skod up k tl^o pit, and claimed a ^jbearing. ^ SSvery 
petim in fib® houk be said, came to receive th«' 
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cntarUhottMt in tbe 1^11, for whitth he peid 

hie moneys p%B eotora Were theteibrs the Berreats of 
tihe etkdwMjdfftad uader their {nhoteotion duiii^ the per- 
fbni(ianOe|/aiid he 'was of ofuaion that every ioeult 
or istmraptioii given them in the dischaige of their 
dutly Wu offered to the puhlSo. In eoneltuion, he 
woaljp aak those who were in &veur of the deoeney and 
freMom of the stage to hold np (heir hands, from which 
sign it might be learned if the play was to proceed ot 
not. Amidst shouts of applanse, more than two*thirds 
of those present held up their hands, at which the 
rioters left the house, and the play ended peaoeftiUy. 
But the Kellyites were not yet suppressed; their 
threats of vengeance continued ; th^ were determined 
to ruin the manager. By way of indicating the spirit 
which animated them, they set upon Charles Lucas 
two nights after his speech, and heat him severely 
whilst he was peaceably walking through Sackville 
Street Next day be had an advertisement printed 
and distributed all over the town, offering a reward 
of five pounds for the arrest of a number of disorderly 
persons, in the garb of gentlemen, who had assaulted 
him in a cowardly manner. 

Sheridan, seeing the rioters were yet bent upon 
injuring him, dosed the theatre again, and it was not 
ftxB Sottfe weeks later that he once more ventured to 
open it> when ‘The Fair Penitent’ was announeed to 
be peiformed for the benefit of tbe Hospital for In» 
outaUes. The governors of tins institute, who were 
all persons of consequence, assured the mansger they 
would take it on themselves to defitnd him from danger 
or insdt, and several ladies of quality psoadsad their 
presence ou the ocoasian, llHien the night eante> fe 
hrilUant house >4lwi;^hled s the govemon of th# hoapltil 
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tnMre (til pimwBt. cueiyufg vltite Krmds} 1a4jM «f the 
j^tst Mtieo fitted the hozea> e&d » hfndied fit 
thiem bed te he wso^mmodated with Mf# 09 Kbit l|itNi|| 
14 teef, hioweveri noticed thst^about thirty yedAg 1 ^ 
bed teJken Itoneasion of the middle poitC of tMi fitit 
three henohee in the {dt. 'When ^ oarteia hoeih 
iSheridnn tree in due etate nshered on the etage by 
wmo of the gnyemont, irhen he came forward to speak 
a pnilogiin. !iie sooner, however, had he appeared than 
the thirty men in fiont, who it was now aeen were all 
armed, roue up in a body attd authoritatively ordered 
him 'i^he manager bowed to the house and with> 
drew, when a violent argument between these men 
and the governors ensued Amongst the latter was a 
student from the college in his bachelor's gown, who 
m>oke with great warmth in Sheridan’s defence, m 
return for which one of the rioters struck him with 
mi (9ple, and called him a scoundrel At tbu insult 
to one of tbmr body, several of the undergradu- 
ates who were present flew hke feathered Mercury 
to the college, and in a short time returned with a 
number of thbr fellow-students, all armed. Meanwhile 
the rioters, seeing the ‘college boys’ had rushed from 
the houses guessed their errand, and quickly left the 
pit. The undeigraduates were therefore disappointed 
of their prey, but, thmr blood being up, vthuy wtte 
M eaaify,pamfied. Tlmy had during this disturbance 
renudnsd ae«tialf>baV jtqw they were glad to takh 
this opportunitiy dP 0*»w of theiiy body being 
to espouse the osose of m man who had left old THeiW ^ 
to b(K)Oi&e a player, Tksy bed therefore a (ionUef 
inoeeidve in pliiiishiag the liotora Not finding them 
at the thediitN, they seSrohed every dub, coffise-honsh, 
and tef ern in tlm ^ 
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ntumet) io thA. ooIlAgA, ba/ffled' ibr the present, bat 
more detecmio^ on vengeoaoe then ever, end held » 
oonnoil of vei'. vhieb lairted all aigbt Ifext morning, 
ndten the gates Avere opened, Out they flocked to n 
nkan, armed and ready for combat, and, separating nit6 
variotts bodies, went in search of the rioters at their 
divers residences. They were informed that the man 
who had fired the apple had bat jnst come up from 
the country; but not being aaeare of his abode, thOy 
Avere compelled to inquire at lodging-houses and hotels 
for him. and it was not until eleven o’clock that he 
was led a captive inside the ooUege gates. The city 
was meanwhile in a tumult of excitement ; the guard- 
ians of the peace seldom interfered with the students ; 
the shop-keepers, fearing a general riot, had not opened 
their doors; business was suspended ; and many of the 
rioters, conscious of the search which was beiug made 
for them, rushed in fear of their lives to the Court 
of Chancery, where the Cbancelltn Avas sitting, and 
besought his protection. 

Having secured the principal offender, a great 
number of the undergraduates next saUied for^ to 
look for a young ofificer, a gay jack-a-dandy, who bed 
likewise made himself specially offensive. It was 
known that he lived in his* father’s bouse iu Oape| 
Street, 'which was found by the students bsmicaded 
and guarded. These obstacles but made them mere 
desperate, and afforded them a pleasant, though daogier- 
ous inoentive to their efforts. A raid was ptomptiy 
made, a skilibl breach effected, the tender seized, 
placed in a hackney coach, and, amidst load butaul, 
hurried within the walls of Trinity. Then came the 
punishments. The first offender was coqipetted to 
travd on his bam knees round oil the courts qf the 
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<toUlkg4, sad to repeat a f«lrm of huialide a|Mlo|pr pve* 
pond ilte ptevkniB night; the Mooad tffamu «««, hy 
Maton of his holding the king's comuiduint, elln’inid to 
nsili the epologjr sUmdihig. Both were glad to esottpe 
irt^ a ehastiBement which, if humlUatiag, at leaat 
nendfhUy left them whole bones. 

The tl^tre was now ordered by the Lords Jnstioes 
to he elosedt end the nett scene ot this eyentful drama 
was laid ia oonrt; Sheridan having taken an action 
against Kelly for assault, and damages done to the 
theatridal wardrobe; the manager in return being 
indieted for aesault ajed battery. Sheridan was tried 
firsti but BO clearly and satis&ctorily waa it proved he 
had been incited to a breach of the peace, that the 
jury, without leaving their box, acquitted him. Then 
came Kelly's turn. The first witness called was the 
prosecutor. The chief counsel for the defence rose up 
with that air of dignity becoming one learned in the 
law, and said he vastly desired to see a curiosity. He 
had seen a gentleman soldier, likewise a gentleman 
tailor (laughter in court), but he had never yet seen a 
gentleman actor (great laughter). On whioh SberidaA 
tanked to him calmly, and said, * Sir, you see <pe now/ 
An answer which was received with such prodigious 
applause that it dawned.f)n the learned gentleman be 
h^ made a mistake. Justice Ward tried the case; 
which epded hy Kelly being sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonmanW uid fijie4 ftre hundred pounds. Thii 
wribearntrof result fbll like a thunderbdt on KeUyv 
At the commencement of the suit it was mnffwrod 
that a Buhsoription would be made to defiay hie laiw 
eapensest but in the hour of trial his friends deserted 
him, and left him to meet his fate alone. A wedc'a 
iaprisoiinient seemed to have the whetesome effect of 
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bringing bin aensea* at tba expiration ol 

that period he, word* of aorrow and humility, 
applied to Sheri^ that he might petition the court 
in fhvour of lightening his sentence, which this inan, 
whom he had nailed a scoundrel, accordingly did, with 
anch good ed'ect that the fine was remitted, and, 
Sheridan farther pledging himself as bail fi»r the 
prisoner’s future good condncti that young gentleman 
was restored to liberty once more. 

Dublin in the days before the Union was the gay 
napital of a prosperous nation, and boasted of a society 
at once bnltured, fashionable, and brilliant A natire 
parliament sat in College Green; Irish peers and 
commons of note dwelt in the city ; and the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant then surrounded by re^ pomp and circum- 
stauoes of state, held court at the oastle. Irish society, 
smaller in its circle than that which rerolved round 
the Court of St James’s, was not less brilliant; the 
beauty of its women was proverbial, the sprightliuess 
of its men characteristic. By nature a pleasure-loving 
people, their days and nights were chiefly devoted to 
the pursuit of amusement ; and the diaries and merooire 
of those who formed part of the gay and goodly crowd 
that held revelry in the middle of the last century in 
the Irish capital, present us with a series of vivaoioon 
nnd irttoresting ptotures. 

The chief and most fashionable prommiade in tire 
city was St. Stephen’s Green, which wm to the leridente 
of the Irish capital what the Mall was to Londoners. 
Sitnatsd in the centre of the town, it was pbmted with 
toess, and boasted broad and shady walks, where ladiM 
of quality aqd men of ihshion disported themselves in 
the momingn ECavang tohen tim air here, they visitied 
end went to dinner betimes. Then in finr weatlpw they 
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drove in gieat coacjieB or rode on horliietMMsk to the 
PhcBnuc Farki a piece of ground wkioh, vitk its delight* 
fol wood and tuxfy ground, rivalled Si James's or Syde 
Park, Moreover, it commanded an agreeable prospect 
of the l>ublin mountains, from which bealthfol breeses 
blew. In the midst of the wood, in view of the columiL 
surmounted hy the fabulous bird which gives its name 
to the park, the gift of Lord Chesterfield, a circular- 
shaped space was cleared, where society met and talked 
of routs and lidotti, plays and concerts, its neighbours* 
shortcomings, and all the delightful scandal of the town. 
The polite Lord Chesterfield, just mentioned, during 
his reign as Lord-Lieutenant, a few years before the 
Wo&ngton's second visit to her native city, had left 
behind him reminiscences of costly splendour that 
equalled, if not eclipsed, the glory of St. James'a He 
had added to the Castle a new room, which was allowed 
to be the most magnificent in the three kingdoms. In 
this he held balls, to which the nobility of the land 
were bidden, where, when dancing was over, says Victor, 
quaintly enough, ‘ the company retired to an apartment, 
to a cold supper, with all kinds of the best wines and 
itreetmeats. The whole apartment was most elegantly 
disposed and ornamented with transparent paintings, 
through which was cast a shade-like moonlight; fluted 
and other soft instruments playing all the while, but, 
like the eandlee, unseen. At each end of the buildings 
through which the ciempany passed, were placed foun- 
tains of lavender water that diffused a most mteftil 
odour throngh this fairy scene, which surpassed evetyj’' 
thing of the kind in Spencer, as it proved not only n 
fine fsipt for the imagination, but after the dream, for 
our eenauatitieii, by the excellent substantials at the 
liidehoeid/ 
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The luzurioos wA bed been sucoeeded for a brief 
while by my Lord Hamiigton> who in turn gave place %c^ 
laoneh Duke of Dorset ; hie Grace arriving in Ireland 
towards the autumn of 1751, in the same month as Peg 
Woffington made her appearance at Smock Alley play* 
house. The sharp-tongued Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who seldom indeed had a good word to say of 
any one, writes in a charmingly characteristic manner of 
his Grace. 'Such a wretch as he is I hardly know/ 
says the eccentric duchess, * and his wife — whose passion 
is only for money — assists him in his odious affair with 
Lady Betty Jermyn, who Las a great deal to dispose of/ 
Wretch or no wretch, he was, for a time at least, popular 
in the Irish capital ; and exceeding great was the throng 
of courtiers that flocked to the Castle drawing-rooms 
during his reign. Mrs. Dolany, in one of her letters, 
pleasantly gossips of going to the Vice-regal Court one 
birthday in her coach, whilst a friend of hers, whom she 
styles Madame, went thither in her sedan, *with her 
three footmen in Saxon-green, with orange-coloured 
cockades/ marching in step before her. ' Can you tell 
why she desired me to go with her ? * asks Mrs. Delany, 
giving way to a bit of feminine pique. * I can. She 
was superb in brown and gold and diamonds; I was 
clad in purple and white silk I bought when last year 
in England; and my littleness set off her greatness. 
After balf-an-hour 8 stoppage on the way, caused by the 
vast number of coaches and chairs blocking the thorough- 
fares leading courtwnrds, this blaze of colour reached 
the Castle, and took its way to the drawing-room, where 
the duke and duchess came, * half-an-hour after one, 
very graceful and princely. The duchess had a blue 
padnasoy, embroidered very richly with gold ; and there 
was a great deal of handsome finery.' Pretontly a 
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buid tad olioir, \mder the (iireotioA of DubottUt^ i 
birthday song in honour of royalty, whi^h WeiMilbtty 
admired ; tad in the eirening a ball wee held in|(biNA| 
be0f-«attaf hail, an apaitment capable of holi^df Mtea 
btindred persona. 

The oowd aaaembled on this occasion was so pro- 

digious that the ladies were seated on an amphitheatre 
at one end of the room in rows one above another^ so 
that the last row almost touched the coiling, presenting 
an appearance which reminded some of the gentlemen 
of * a Cupid’s paradise in a puppet shoiv.’ In this vast 
room, with its blaze of lights and shining floor, women 
with narrow waists, bare breasts, and far-extending 
hoops, danced stately minuets with men in powdered 
wigs, velvet coats, and high-heeled shoes; courtesying, 
undulating, advancing, and retreating with slow pace 
and a world of grace to the measured music discoursed 
by French horns. In an apartment at the end of a 
suite sat the Duchess of Dorset, playing basset with some 
dowagers whose dancing days wore over ; whilst in the 
rooms adjoining were quadrille parties, where those who 
had danced might saunter up and down and look on at 
the games. Finally, the Duke and Duchess, who had 
been vastly obliging all the evening, led the way to 
supper, which was laid in the council-chamber. ' In the 
xnidst of this apartment was placed a holly tree illumin- 
ated by a hundred wax tapers ; round it was placed all 
sorts of meat, fruit, and sweetmeats; servants waited and 
were encompassed round by a table to which the com- 
pany came by turns to take what they wanted. Wlieu 
the doors were first opened, the hurly-burly is not to be 
described; squalling, Shrieking, all sorts of noises; 
some ladies lost their lappets, others were trod upon, 
and poor Lady Santry almost lost her breath in tho 
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md ftoaiod herself two hoturs before she could 
t60tmt b6»dlf enough to know if she waa dead or 

But it was not only at the* Castle that great receptions 
were held and lively balls given. The stately and 
nutgnificent mansions of the nobility, faced with sperkling 
granite native to the Wicklow hills, and adorned by the 
genius of foreign artists, which retain traces of their 
beauty to the present day, though converted into 
schools or let in tenements, were in thoso times the 
scenes of constant revelry. My Lord Qrandison delighted 
in assembling the wit an<l beauty of the capital round a 
board heavy from the weight of golden candelabra and 
services of silver. Lord Mountjoy gave balls that were 
the talk of the city ; his lordship was a gay man, though 
not a brave, for when he quarrelled with old Norse the 
gambler, my lord refused to fight him, whereon the 
man who loved cards, by way of having revenge in a 
fashion truly Hibernian, went homo and cut his own 
throat — a fact that by no means prevented Lord Mount- 
joy from diverting himself as usual. Then Lady 
Doneraile had famous quadnlle-parties at her handsome 
mansion in Dawson Street; my Lord Strangford and 
his lady gave delightful concerts ; and Bishop Clayton's 
wife, wljo loved this world well, opened tlie doors of her 
big mansion, with a front like Devonshire House, 
situated in Stephen’s Green, every Wednesday for the 
reception of her friends, who passed through a great 
hall filled with servants in showy liveries. The reception- 
room was ‘ wainscoted with oak, the panels all carved, 
and the doors and chimney finished with a very fine 
high carving, the ceiling stucco, the window-curtains 
and chairs yellow Genoa damask, portraits and land- 
scapes very well done round the room, marble tables 
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between the irindom and gilt 

fmmes, besides virtu and busts tbat ^ lordsbip bfb^M 
fhim Italy, the floor being covered trith ^e fine^' 
Ferstan carpet that ever was seen/ . 

The bishop did not love tibe things of earth less than 
his Uunom spouee, and ^fcept a very handsome table> 
six dishes of meat being constantly at dinner, and six 
plates at supper/ The clergy, indeed, took no ordinary 
share in entertaining the town, an excellent example 
being set them by the primate, whose choice dinners 
and cosy suppers were luxuries long to be rememberodi 
Tills right reverend and easy-going man's Vocation for 
the Church had been decided, not so much by Divine 
inspiration as by a game of dice. The story is told in 
one of Dean Swift's letters, given” in Nichols ' Literaiy 
Illustrations/ When the Duke of Dorset, who had been 
Lord^Lieutenant about sixteen yearn previous to his 
appointment to that office in 1751, was quitting Ireland, 
he had but two preferments to bestow, a cometcy and a 
Church living, value two hundred a year. For the 
former two of the duke's friends, Lushington and Stone, 
anxiously contended, and, not being able to settle the 
matter amicably between them, it was agreed that dice 
should decide which would become a {lastor of souls, 
and which a gay and gallant soldier. Lushington won 
the game, and entered the ai’my, whilst Stone \ ont into 
the Church. Deing a very ingenious man, he quickly 
rose in his profession to be Bishop of Deny, and sub- 
sequently Archbishop of Armagh and Primate. Once 
when this worthy man was about to give a dinner, in 
honour of the birthday of his friend and patron, the 
Duke of Dorset, he ordered a Perigord pie for the 
occasion, with directions to have this delicacy directed 
to a merchant of his acquaintance. The pie arrived in 
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tb« alMBde of the tiitrdieat, wife, supposing it 
to be a present from one of her husband's friends abroad, 
sent out and invited some of her neighbours to sup with 
her at an early date. But on the very day when these 
good people were to regale themselves, the primate’s 
maitre ^hStel^ who hod hitherto inquired in vain for 
the lost pie, hearing of the good lady’s hospitable inten- 
tions, swooped down on her, and carried it away. 

* I own,* writes Mrs. Delany, who tells the stoiy, * I 
am sorry they did not eat it ; such expensive rarities do 
not become the tabic of a prelate, who ought not to ape 
the fantastical luxuriances of fashionable tables.’ This 
charming coiTespondent likewise speaks of the dinners 
of the Bishop of Elphin, whose daughter * was brought 
up like a princess.* The bishop ‘lives well,* she writes, 
'but high hviog is too much the fashion here. You 
are not invited to dinner to any private gentleman 
of a thousand a yeir or less, that does not give you 
seven dishes at one course, and Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne; and these dinners tliey give once or twice a 
week.* 

A taste for p^iinting and music likewise obtained, 
and was highly encouraged , for the former by the ex- 
hibitions at the Boyal Academy in Shaw’s Court, Dame 
Street; for the latter by the performance of oratorios 
constantly sung at St. Patrick’s cathedral, and coucerts, 
which were always attended by vast crowds. An ex- 
cellent entertainment was given every Wednesday during 
the season by a musical society, the members of which 
were all men of quality, some of whom played prodigi- 
ously well, notably Mr. Brownlow, M.P., a fine executor 
on the harpsichori, and Captain Beado, who performed 
on the German flute to great perfection. At the 
Philharmonic Boom in Fisbamble Street, concerts were 
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almost iiigtitly giveii, the ji»m * heiag* with 

wax and the whoje condne^ in the genteetostitoiiaer/ 
likewise at the Great Music Room in Crow Street 
theie was a weekly concert given, *the instrumental 
parts by Messrs. Marella, Lee, Storace, De Boeck, and 
others; the vocal by Mr. Sullivan. To begin exactly 
at seven o’clock and continue until nine each night, 
after which there will be a ridotto, with tea, cotfee, 
chocolate, jellies, cards, and all sorts of liquids of the 
best kind at the usual prices, and suppers by giving 
notice the day before.' 

By way of adding to the diversion of the town, sub- 
scription balls were got up by the beaux, beaded by 
Lord Belfreld, and were occasionally held in one of the 
theatres, converted for the time being into a ball-room. 
One of these, which was given whilst the Woffington 
was in Dublin, cost seven hundred pounds. The theatre 
in whicli it took place was dressed to represent a wood, 
space being left in the middle for thirty couple to 
dance. At one end was a portico of Doiic pillars, 
lighted by green wax candles, arranged in baskets of 
flowers; then there was a Gothic temple in which 
refreshments were served, and a jasmine bower where 
lovers whispered, and a grotto with rustic arches, where 
the musicians, dressed as shepherds and shepherdesses, 
discoursed sweet sounds. The trees which hned the 
walls were the veritable growth of nature, adorned by 
art in the shape of cotton leaves. The Duke and 
Duchess of Dorset were present, as were all the members 
of the polite world which the city numbered ; azwi en- 
joyed themselves vastly, dancing being kept up long 
after daylight did appear. One of the most inveterate 
dancers of the night was a certain Captain Folllat, 
< a man of six feet odd inches high, black, awkward, 
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tamping/ His gaunt figure was seen continue 
in eveiy dance. *1 thought/ says a partner of bia 
'^SrilkK>m most affected on this occasion, 'he would 
have shook my arms off, and crushed my toes to atoms ; 
every moment he did some blundering thing, and as 
often asked “ my ladyship's pardon.” I was pitied by 
the whole company ; at last I resolved to dispatch him 
with dancing, since he was not worth my conquest any 
other way; I called a council about it, having some 
scruples of conscience, and fearing he might appear and 
haunt me after his death staggered my resolutions — 
but when it was made plain to me that I should do the 
world a great piece of service by dispatching him, it 
solved all my scruples, and I had no moro qualms about 
it. In the midst of his furious dancing, when he was 
throwing his anna about him most outrageously (just 
like a card scaramouch on a stick), snap went something, 
that we all thought had been the main bone of his leg, 
but it proved onl^ a bone of his toe. Notwithstanding 
this he fought upon his stumps, and would not spare 
me one dance/ 

Besides these social amusements, there were great 
reviews held frequently in the park, where the troops, 
to quote from the Dublin, Journal, * went through their 
different evolutions and firings with the greatest exact- 
ness, to the satisfaction of the Duke and the general 
officers.' These reviews were attended by all the 
fashionable world, Her Grace of Dorset at its head in a 
yellow coach and six horses, very fine to see. Then 
the citizens frequented the public gardens every night, 
they being open to all; where, says Benjamin Victor, 
in writing to the Countess of Orrery, ‘ great regularity 
and decency is unaccountably preserved, and of course 
unusual dulness is the consequence. If no valiant 
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captAin iTill knock down a lady, nor any lady odfiik her 
pifltol at her petfidioua man (both thoBe ehookiteg 
happened lately in the public gardens), m mulet remain 
in this stupid state of tranquillity/ At Marlborough 
Green there were bi-weekly entertainments made up of 
dancing, fiddling, and singing by Miss Kachel Baptist, 
an African lady who wore a wreath of roses, and clad 
her sable person in orange silk. So multiform, indeed, 
were its attractions that the green was usually attended 
by vast crowds. 

So far as cleanliness morally and physically went, 
Dublin was much in the same condition as the sister 
capital. An aflvertisement in Faullcners Jowniol, 
October 2nd, 1751, informs the inhabitants of the city 
‘ they are requested by the Lord Mayor to sweep the 
dirt before their houses, twice every week, into the 
Channel, for the speedier removal of the same by the 
scavengers, otherwise they will be fined.* The same 
journal says, ‘Street and house robberies are now 
become so common in this city that it is dangerous to 
be out late on evenings; and hats, capuchins, books, 
etc., are frequently stolen from churches and other 
places of worship in the time of divine service.' This 
statement is verified by the oftentimes quaint reports 
in the daily papers : a few of which will serve to illus- 
trate the general condition of the town. ‘ Leu t Thurs- 
day,' says Faullmer's Journal, October 15th, 1751, ‘a 
young gentlemau wus attacked by a single highwayman 
near Harold’s Cross, who robbed him of his gold watch, 
twenty guineas, three crowns, and a shilling. He lode 
a bay gelding about fourteen hands and a half high, 
was dressed in a white fustian frock, a scarlet waistcoat, 
and a silver-laced hat, and appeared by his looks to be 
about thirty years of age.* Here is another. ‘Last 
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Sunday night a gentleman ires attacked in Mary’s Lane 
by two fellows with ab intent to rob him ; he seised 
Qtue of them and threw him into a cellar, but the other 
knocked him down: he soon leocvexed himself, and 
boldly attacked them again, upon which they made off, 
but he still pursued, and took one of them, and called a 
Watchman who was only a short distance from him, but 
would not come to his assistance ; the gentleman was 
obliged to let the villain go on some ruffians coming up. 
He lost his watch and buttons, but the next morning 
found them in some mud where he had been knocked 
down. The same day a woman, genteelly dressed, was 
detected for picking the pocket of a gentlewoman in 
Liffey Street, out of which she had taken fifteen 
shillings, and, upon searching her, ba)f-a->crown was 
found in her shoe, and half a pistol in a snuff box — ^the 
rest she lost in the hurry. The populace dragged her 
to the quay, tied a ship’s rope round her, and ducked 
her severely.’ A few days later we read that 'some 
rogues attempted to rob the house of Mr. Preston in 
Little Butter Lane, but, by the courage of his daughter, 
were prevented from accomplishing their design, who, 
on hearing a noise, got out of bed, charged two pistols, 
opiiaed the parlour window, and fired amongst them, 
upon which they made off; she then charged again, 
went up-stairs, and looked out of the window, in order to 
give them another salute if they thought it proper to 
have paid a second visit,’ A paragraph whidi throws a 
somewhat curious light on the punishment of criminalsi 
sayn, ’The woman whom the watdh discharged the 
other nightj, and who was principal in stealing a great 
quantity of plate, is the very notorious pickpocket who 
goes into public assemblies in fine oloathes, the better 
to perpetrate bet wk^ness, and who was toihe tibe 
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ego oonvioted of pickmg pockets, eaul senteiiCfK^^ 
whipt at the cart’s tail; but the heiigmat^ 
tbitik fit to execute the aeutenoe, so she oulj jinked 
after the cart iu a sort of triumph to College Qtecu^ 
where she was pat iuto a landau, though two poor 
devils were almost whipt to death the same week, not 
having stolen money enough to bribe the hangman or 
some other oflicer/ 

It was not only money and goods, however, which 
were stolen in those days, but human beings. ‘ Last 
week.’ says the Jhihlin Journal, August. 1751. *a man 
near Aungier Street desired two little girls to go along 
with him on pretence of seeing his wife whom they 
knew, and to bring their caps with them, which they 
did ; but their mothers getting intelligence which way 
they had gone, pursued and luckily came up with them 
on George’s Quay, and brought them back. ’Tis imagined 
the villain intended to put them on board a kid-ship, 
to send them to the plantations in America.’ A 
month later a * fellow was taken up in Back Lane for 
running away with a child from a woman, and as it has 
not since been heard of be was committed on suspicion 
of kidnapping or murdering of it.’ A little while later 
we read in the same paper that. * since the late strict 
and severe inquiry after the kidnappers, these miscreants 
have ceased to perpetrate their villainy, at Joast. in so 
public a manner as heretofore; but we are told that 
amongst these mbbevi there is a prime young villais« 
who sometimes in the dress of a beau, and at other 
times like a merchant, tells the vrretches he c^^iMss 
that he went a few years ago from Lublin to America^ 
a po6r boy. to try bis fortune, and that a lady that 
country soon fell in love with him ; that he mairied 
her mid has now many juegro slaves under hikkii and 
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tbat all the iMniea (teiisiHMrt thenaelTes, especially 
turn Irekiid, miaediately get ii<$h husbaads. Besides 
thSe fiae4teitMd rogne, there ere eeveni in the halet 
et aailors, wib pick up poor tradbsinen in the street, 
pretending to know tiieot ; then ply them with spirituous 
liqnoiB, and abundance of lies nbout the ideasures 
they are to enjoy in the plantations abroad, hy which 
means they delude those unbaiq^ victims into a mlser^ 
aye and dangerous voyage, wj^re they lie during the 
v^hole time promiscuously in tire hold of the ship, 
in filth and nastiness, insulted perpetually by hmtish 
sailors, and generally die miserahly in their tedious 
passage.’ 

The streets were badly lit, ill-paved, ’out of repair, 
and in several places rabed to such a height that 
cattihges or horses cannot with safety pau over the 
same,’ whilst the entrances to underground oeUara, 
extending &r into the side walk, without rail or other 
protection, were frequently the cause of severe nocidents, 
end occasional deaths to those who passed that way, as 
we learn from the papers. Speaking of these mishaps, 
Fautlma^t Journal says, * As 'lives are sometimes lost, 
and many legs, arms, skulls, and bones of oommon 
people broken by cellars projecting too fer into the 
streets, it is most humbly requested by many who wish 
wall to the pnblick, and are not carried in coaches or 
chairs, that some of <mr nolnlity, gantry, magistrates, 
grand apd petit jurors, would ba pleased to Iweak a few 
of thmr Hmbs, or knock oAt their eyes, or Ittainst and 
then perhaps laws might be made, or those slrea^ in 
being put into execution against the eocNaobiatiiutB of 
cellan into the streets.’ Here is anuther Strange 
paragra] 2 h fiwm the saute journal whiah speaks volumee 
for the ocmditkm of the town. ’tTpon eccowat ef tiptt 
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many etiudy aod strcSifi^ beMiM, UqMrton, «tad idia 
vagnuits Wwgboat «he kitg^oliii, «l)« tu>kdUt>y,^alktij(it 
Mid cloigy at« detoraioad to iMifVO tliid tUn 

men abiuraa eloaa; to examioe their tied>iip legs and 
amw, to liufto Hie tongttai of tltoae who pre^d to be 
damb ia erdtt to make theitt speak, and to d^et those 
tole inifKMton who pretend to have beeta sodon, to 
have been slaves ia Morocco and Turkey, and mWe 
theiy tongaes out ontjL which good resolutions, n^i 
into pflfCtiCe in oity md country, will be a meansSgf 
lidiiiBg this nation of the vilest miscreants and venniw 
Hiat infest this earth, and are the jdague and pest of 
all human society; having every vioe in them without 
one virtue, as they will not work, but live on the blood, 
vitals, and labour of the industrious poor, who when 
redpoed by sickness or want of work, are ashamed to 
beg.* Anotfier paragraph declares, 'The Lord Mayor 
hath given orders that no coach, cart, chariot, chaise, 
chair, etof, shall stand without horses after sunseih 
before any coachmakei's or wheelwright’s house what^ 
ever ; whicfe will be of great service to the public, Sa 
villains and idle vagabonds often lie in them, and fre> 
gpenriy surprise people on dark nights; and soiUetinies 
coaches and chum ran against them, to the grekt 
danger of lives a^ limbs.* 

To sS classes of the Dnblin citizens the tbratre was 
the feivourite. sonrce of bmuaement. So fond was the 
polite world of private theatricals were 

towh in vogoe to of the nobility, ibequentlyii 

too, at the CasHe tba offioers and gentleitaein the 
toce^ngpHhonaehdd gave amateur performances; U^ilsk 
ones, at least, a pisiy, 'The Distressed Mother;* iWae 
acted to the great toumdlHchatoher of the iMbtoent 
Xttnsf towlf Khe 4nmaH$ ptrmm were cf Ihe fin* 
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rank attd fiMUoa. Ify Lord Holasworih’s tux daughter 
playad Hannioiie ; Uias Parker, Andromache ; my Lord 
liounljoy, ^ynhtts ; md my Lord Eiagdaivd's brother 
Oreatea. AU the Wiopa, judgea, and privy-councillora 
attetaded, heaidea the trhole fiaahionable part of the 
town. ^ 

Amongat the ladiea of qualify moat attracted by 
the theatre and all concerning it waa the Hon, Mia, 
Butler, a bright, buay, vivadoua jroman, whoae huaband, 
Oolonel Butler, my Lord Lanwborough’a brother, 'a 
plain, rough, merry officer, doated on her, and admired 
everybody that liked her.* Mra. Butler waa a frequent 
attendant at the playhouae, and, when Qeorge Anne 
Bellamy had been in Dublin aix yean previoua to the 
Woffin^n’a second visit, this daughter of an Irish peer 
had been introduced by Mias O’Hara, Lord Tyrawle/a 
sister, to Mrs Butler, who at once took the actress 
under her aodal wing, patronized her on the sti^e, and 
lionized her in her drawing-room. Qaniok was at this 
period, 1745, immediately after his parting with Peg 
Woffington, performing for the second time before a 
Dublin audience, in company with Sheridan, they having 
agreed to play Shakespearian diazacten with him 
alternately. The Bellamy was likewise in the company. 
As Quin bad, on her first appearance in Covent Qarden, 
ohjected'to the lady’s playing Monimia in the same 
piece with him, so Qanick, who had but a poor o{»nioa 
of her talents, protested against her playing Constanoe 
to his 'King John,’ Moreover, he desired that Mias 
Oipheor, a 'hard-favoured’ actress, would take the 
part. 

Now Qeorge Anne bad aet her heart os being seen 
aa Constance, and had secured some very fine gowns 
whemwith to dmts the ehamcilier; she thnrefin f»- 
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fleikted Ourrick’s objection, and almost it^volye^ Mpi and 
Sheridian in a quarrel on the subject, @hexidati 
telten her side. It was, however, fixk^lty settM that 
the * haid^favoitred ' actress was to play the part ; where^ 
on Miss Bellamy, who was a lady of spirit, or, in oth^ 
words, a little vixen, determined to have her revenge* 
Bhe therefbre fled to her patroness, Mrs. Butler, and 
laid fall her bitter complaint before that sympathetic 
lady, who having no objection to give proof of the 
power ^he exercised m the genteel world, at once 
promised to espouse her pro6Sgie*s cause. Therefore 
setting aside her partiality for Garrick, she resolved 
to punish him for thwarting Miss Bellamy in her lawful 
desires. To this end she sent round polite messages 
to all her friends, requesting them, as a favour to her, 
not to attend the theatre on the night when 'King 
John' was played. As she was a social power, and 
gave prodigiously fine balls, to which admission was 
always eagerly ^sought, her request was readily complied 
with, so that on the night when the tragedy was played 
the boxes were tenantless and the pit empty, to the 
consternation of David Garrick, and the wonder of the 
world. This was the first humiliation in connection 
with his profession which the great actor ever received. 
But it was not the only triumph which the young lady 
of spirit secured this season; for presently l^iieridan 
played King John, and shh Constance, when the theatre 
was so crowded tkHlti vait numbers could not be ac- 
commodated with adbnission. Nor was this all. ^be 
was of opinion that Garrick bod not yet received 
sufficient mortification, and so the young actress eagerly 
awaited an opportunity of inflicting more. Accordingly, 
when Garrick's benefit came round, he selected to play 
in ^Jane Shore,’ and, knowing fitum experience the 
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social influence irbicli the Bellamy commanded, and 
being ever a wise man where money was concerned, 
be requested her to play the part of the unhappy 
heroine* ^This she refused; as she was unfitted to 
p^rforiu the character of Constance, she, in her womanly 
apiritw told him she was likewise Unsuited to take that 

Jane Shore. 

But Garrick, unwilling to l^t his interest suffer, 
besought Mrs. Butler to use her influence with her 
prMgie on his behalf ; in the mean time he strove to 
make his peace with the young lady, and ingratiate 
himself in her favour. For this purpose he resorted 
to flattery, an artifice which in the woild’s history has 
so often served to overcome a woman’s heart* He 
therefore wrote to her that, if she would oblige him 
by playing, he would write her * a goody, goody epilogue,’ 
which, with the help of her eyes, 'would do more 
mischief than ever the flesh or the devil had done since 
the world began.’ This missive, which contained many 
similar compliments, was addressed ' To my soul’s Idol, 
the Beautiful Ophelia,’ and given into the hands of his 
servant to carry to Miss Bellamy* The man, being 
busy, called a porter, and, without looking at the 
address, bade him deliver the letter. porter, 

believii^ some joke was intended, carried it to a news- 
paper oflBoe, the result of which was that it appeared 
in print next day. When the story got abroad, the 
wholO town made merry of Garrick’s love^^letter. The 
idol of Mr. Garrick’s soul was, however, reconciled to 
him ; no doubt the reference to her eyes, which were 
beautiful and blue, had the desired effect of softening 
her heart. 

Gamck, whilst in Dublin this season, oonstanily 
visited at Mrs* Butler’s home in Stephen’s Oreem The 
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lady fond of theatrical lio 04 il tNit, riba 

liked I>ii.vy for himself. Garrick mtoiiiiad thU 
meat in iihd, bat sKe probably had reason to aan]^ 
that the comploiion of his love was not of the same 
platonic type as hers^ andi having some Hibernian 
hipnouTf she deigned to play him a trick. When he 
was about to take his Wve previous to his return to 
London, she tcdd him #ith filtering words she had a 
sealed package for him, which contained that which 
was move valuable than life. ^In it/ said she, 'you 
will read my sentiments; but I strictly enjom you 
not to open it until you have passed the Hill of Howth.* 
Garrick, having little doubt that this package contained 
a declaration of her sentiments for him, which prudence 
forbade her to make known whilst he remained in the 
same country with her, received it from her hands 
with a significant glance, and an air of regret that 
was touching. Next day, when the vessel which bore 
him across the Channel had reacbec^ the specified point 
he eagerly broke the seals, and tore the cover from the 
packet, which contained — ^not the declarations of a 
broken heart, but a copy of Wesley's hymns and Dean 
$Wift’8 'Discourses’; when so great was bis chagrin 
and disappointment, that he fiung both the Dean and 
Wesley right into the sea. 
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CHAFTBR 1 

F4g Woffington in Dublin— A Command IfTIght— Going to the Play— 
A briluant Audience— Some Irieh Oolobntiee of tile Period— * The 
only Theme in or out of the Theatric — Mre. OunniM and her 
Fawy — Misa Bellamy*e Account of Them — Peg Woffington and 
the Gunnings — ^Tho Beauties go to London — ^Wooed and Wedded. 

Tais autumn season of 1761, when the Woffington was 
engaged to play at Smock Alley theatre, was one of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy. Parliament was opened in October 
with great ceremony by the new Lord-Lieutenant, as 
respresenting His most Gracious Majesty King George ; 
the coach in which he rode to College Green being most 
superb, and seeming all glass and gold. Moreover, it 
was drawn by six horses, magnificently caparisoned; 
and by the traces stood six tiny pages, attired in the 
splendour of crimson-velvet and gold lace, with feathered 
hats upon their curled heads, and swords by their little 
thighs. Then, on either side of this great glass coach, 
walked the gentlemen of the ducal retinue, in full dress, 
with their bats under their arms ; the whole presenting 
a prodigiously fine show. A vast number of persons of 
distinction fiocked from England in the wake of the 
viceroy ; and most of the Irish county families settled in 
the ca^tal for the winter.* 

o To country ladies prstensions to gentilifcy or fashion, it 
was a certain necessity that they shouM spend at least part of the 
seaeon in Dublin, and enjov the festivities of the Castle ; the mere 
descriptions of which, ddlel out to their less fortunate neighbours, 
would form the subject of conversation for the remainder of the 
year. 

Coneaming this desire of the provincial ladies to winter in town, 
JWZfcnsr’s Jfcvmd of Ootobw, 1751, publii^es the following 
quaint paragre|ih : 

*SoiM tip. .M «e • letter aisned Saiah 

mmolainipi fior noeelf AfA tuaf oth«r ladw* el tlteir lameMaM 
bnebende not bxuigin, Uwn to town thi* winter, cn ,iee(^ tf 
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the additional attraction given tb the eeetUt hi iho 
performanceB of Peg Woffington were tfHiify 
pated, and crowded houses at SmoOk A)£^ weve duly 
expected by the managed In the first Veek of Sep** 
tember the IMlin stated that *the workmen 

who have for some time past been employed in making 
the galleries of the theatre more spacious and com* 
modious have now finished, and we hear it will be 
opened on the 16th of this month/ It was not, how- 
ever, till the 6th of October that ‘ the celebrated Mrs, 
Woffington from the Theatre Royal m Covent Garden * 
was announced to perform the part of Lady Townley in 
‘ The Provoked Husband ' ; the comedy being likewise 
supported by Sheridan, Theophilus Cibber, Digges, King, 
Mrs. Bland, and Miss Davies. The house was of course 
crowded, and the reception given the Woffington hearty, 
but it was nojb until a fortnight later, when, by command 
of the Duke and Duche s of Dorset, she repeated her 
performance of Lady Townley, that the theatrical season 
may be said to have commenced. 

A command night by the Lord-Lieutenant wax always 
regarded as an occasion of special grace. His presence, 
as well as that of his court and of the Lord myor and 
Lady Mayoress, whose courteous custom it was to like*- 
wise attend on such nights, gave an air of ^jiate and 
ceremony little less royal to the perffirmanca. 
Moreover, a vast crowd af ^ fashionable world waa $are 
to attend the platybcwii such occasions, and lend {t 

the exorbitant price of bay and oata Kow we— agreeable tcn^ 
ladW eemmandis and our ardi&t desire of being blasaed vm 
their preaenoe, being well aas^m^ that there can be newni! 
aplenaonr nor magnifteenoe bat^hare they are— have made atalW 
inquiries gad have found hay from tea to eleten ehittio|i net 
b^ aPd cuts fmm eight to mm diilliaga per barv^ sM m 
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aU the chim and brilHaneyiof a ooutt drawing-nom. 
Aooordiagly, abont five o’clock' oil thia October evening, 
vbtti their Graces for the first time daring the season 
visited the theatre, Smodc AUey and the ways that led 
thereto became the scenes of strange and wondeifnl 
ocmfiision. Already the great, lamheringiBhoirily-^nted 
C)i(Bche8 and sedan chairs had commenced to invadd the 
somewhat narrow thoroughfares, intent on depositing 
their burdens of the first rank and distinction at the 
playhouse doors, where sentries in full uniform were 
drawn up on guard. 

All was hustle, movement, and confusion ; the noise 
of innumerable voices was deafening. Here were coach- 
men, red-faced and powder-wigged, thundering sturdy 
oaths at their steeds ; footmen shouting and running to 
and fro ; silver and gold-laced lacqueys, with Bta& sur- 
mounted by the coronets of their noble ma|ters, striving 
to keep at bay the good-humoured crowd pushing 
forward to peep through the windows of the coaches; 
and plush liveried chair-men cursing with Hibernian 
heartiness their sturdier fellows who bad outstripped 
f^iem in the race for place. Horses pranced, the city 
gamin screamed to each other, saluted such of the 
gmtlefolk as were known to them, or who were rendered 
ooDspieuouB by their dress; a crowd of orange-women 
nrisd their wares; the motley throngs gathered round 
the pit ai!id galleiy doom, shouted witricums and ideasant 
badinage, as they emsh^ each other almost to death; 
sad the link boys, who had already lighted their fiom- 
hetoz, darted bsre and there, leaving fiaming tenoks, 
brief sad lurid, in their fitihl’wakes. 

Hever was there suoh a to-do ; and in the midst of it 
all a my was heard ^rom tht street beys* hearty and fiill 
of cheer, as if Sh vfeloohw to siMiMit,old fii«nd*AB rihU- 
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\ ft^TOTed &TOttrite ; and then, folkunkt by a, ri||p||neiTy 
'(ij^ugb ba|f-jniigged crowd, came the Weffingl|<kiu otlMbi 
and pair, with smvaats in fine Ureiies ae gmnd M vb^ 
i^y of quality that cmbe to see her. Tunupg to the 
mrong with a smile that fell on and brightened them 
like a burst ct sunshitie, she descended from her coach 
with the air of a duchess, *an' yet with as finendly a 
^ aa if sha only left os yesterday,’ says one of the 
sradge^omen, who stares at her as she enters the sacred 
|>ortal of the stage door, ‘An’ it’s herself has the 
Oharitable heart,’ says another, ' an’ is the good daughter ; 
sure her mother has nothin’ in the world to do for the 
Remainder of her days but say her prayers; an’ it’s the 
handsome velvet cloak and gold snuff-box she sports.’ 
‘ Ay, an’ if it goes to that,’ replied the first gossip, ‘ she 
iwears a diamond ring, too ; sure she showed it to me 
herself a month ago, an’ they’re all the gifts of Peggy.’ 

Most of the people of quality have arrived by this 
rime, and there is a luU in the street, until the tramp 
of cavalry is heard, and a cry of ‘ The duhe I the duke I ’ 
is carried down the street long before the first red-ooat 
qf his escort turns the corner. As the cavalry ap- 
{ttoacbos, the crowd flies to right and left; then 
duoal euaoh is drawn up, the guard which lines the way, 
earpeted with acariet cloth from the coach to, the play 
bouse door, presents arme, arid the duke and dncbeM ere 
met by Sheridan end'Cibber, who stand bare-heAded 
and with oandlee in ^bflr bands, ready to receive their 
Qiaces, and cosuktet ri) their boxes, oanopie(bwith 
scarlet silk, and embUsoped with the royal anna.' - Ail 
they enter the orchestra strikes up the national anthem, 
and the heoee receives them with uncommon tesrimoniee 
ef joy. When they have bowed their thanks in a rfioat 
maooer, up 0m tht cwteln* *^<1 iMu^r 
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comes forward sad speaks a setlieleBs pndogue» to tbe ! 
effect that^ when Qeoige commit^ the reinS to Doreet^a 
hands, the effect which immediately followed was 
day superseding the tedious night ; the said Dorset wai 
ever »d ear to the Muses nine, and his mere presence was 
sufficient to ' new warm the poet’s lay, new rouse the 
actor s ^re,’ and do a vast number of other extraordinary 
things. I 

The playhouse had never presented a more brilliant 
^pearance. In the centre of the horseshoe-shaped 
arena, illuminated with wax in honour of their Graces, 
sat my Lord Mayor, wearing his scarlet cloak and chain^ 
of office, and beside him his lady, plump, os became the 
spouse of such a dignitary, and attired in green satin, 
as behoved her patriotic spirit. And in the boxes all 
round what an array of beauty and fashion, what a 
glitter of diamonds and precious stones, what a sheen 
of satins and silks, what a waving of feathered head- 
dresses and perfumed fans, what a gleaming of white 
shoulders and bosoms rising from billows of lace ! Near 
their Graces’ box sat my Lady Gormanstown, a rare 
beauty, with dark blue eyes, and hair that looked black 
as the ravens wing by night; and with her my lord, 
who invariably dressed in a full suit of light blue. 
Close beside them was Lord Trimlestown, in scarlet 
clothes, gold frogged, and a full powdered wig ; and 
where the soft light fell full on her box sat Viscountess 
Qrandison, a lily-fair beauty with eyes of tenderest blue, 
and smooth hair the colour of dead gold. Of course the 
Hon. Mrs. Butler was there, and in her box sat Miss 
Betty Forth, whose finery was almost flung into the 
gutter at the playhouse door through the overturning 
of her sedan chair by its inebriated carriers. Likewise 
there was present Viscount Taaffe, whose son hsd yehra 
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ag6 taken awigr this approved goad sctrosei whom they 
all assemUed to see; and old Lord Kanjr. who 
dressed in crimson satin with gold frogs ; and Visoonat 
Molesworth, whose favourite attire was purple satin and 
silver irogs; and Sir John Meade, in blaok velvet with 
white facings. And opposite their Qraces’ box was the 
sport-loving Lord Howth, who dressed after the manner 
of a groom, and wore a coachman’s wig, with rows of 
many curls ; and the eccentric Captain Dehrisay, who 
accoutred in tho style of a haJ>itu4 of Charles the 
Second’s court. 

The pit, too, had its celebrities, and could boast of 
little Dr. Padmore of Biitain Street, wearing black 
velvet and scarlet stockings ; and Counsellor Costello, a 
prime favourite with the populace, and a great lover of 
good plays ; and George Faulkner, the proprietor of the 
Dublin Jowrnal, a rcuncl-stomaclicd little man in brown 
clothes, who was a fine judge of the stage likewise. 
Presently, when the Woffington appeared, the brilliant 
crowd greeted her with uncommon applause, the pit 
lustily clapping its hands, the boxes waving their fans, 
the galleries cheering. And as she bowed her thanks, 
her beautifully rounded cheeks flushed crimson with 
pleasure, her liquid eyes sparkled with excitement, her 
perfect lips parted in a smile that lent a wonderful 
charm to her countenance. * Her beauty,* admits the 
Bellamy, who set herself up as her rival, ‘beggared all 
description.' But besides the loveliness of her face 
there was a grace in her bearing, a piquancy in her 
manner of speech, that completed the spell she exer- 
cised, and exalted it to fascination. 

Press criticisms on performances were rare in those 
days, when critics were self-elected, and held sway in 
coffee-houses and taverns. It is therefore worth noting 
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'what Qeorge Faulkner printed jn the next issue of his 
paper regaling this actress. Heiee it is: *The cele^ 
brated Mrs. Woffington’s performance in Smodc Alley 
theatre continues to draw the most crowded audiences 
hitherto known. Her elegant deportment at her first 
entrance is a prologue in her behalf. Her correct pro- 
nunciation is accompanied by the most just and graceful 
action, Her unatfected ease and vivacity in comedyi 
her majestic pathos in tragedy, shows her to be an exact 
imitation of nature, without the least appearance of her 
handmaid, art, though, at the same time, possessed and 
executed by that Imiy in the highest degree. 

‘ These eminent qualities have so universally obtained 
for her the esteem and applause of all the tasteful and 
judicious. in this city, that it may be said of her, in 
imitation of Caesar’s phrase, ** She came, was seen, and 
she triumphed." * 

Then follows a long eulogy in rhyme on her genius, 
which ends — 

‘ Hail, tlien, in whom united we behold 
WhaU^ver the IheatreH of old. 

A form above deseription ; and a mind 
By judjjinent tempered, and by wit refined. 

Cut ofif in beauty’ci prime, when Oldfield died, 

The Mumch wept, and throw tlieir harps aside ; 

Bat now assumed the lyre, amazed to see 
Her greatest beauties far outilone by thee.* 

Concerning these lines, Mr. Benjamin Victor, the 
treasurer of Smock Alley theatre, found he had some- 
thing to say ; and accordingly he unburdened his mind 
in a quaintly penned letter, addressed, * To Mrs. Woffing- 
ton in Dublin.’ ’ Madam,’ said he, 'you have long been 
the subject of true, praise, and have received many 
public instances of it from the admiring world ; but the 
Bcribbling fools here offer it up so fulsome, that insfead 
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^ inoetuie^ I daie Bay it as as otfetusive to jjroui&s the 
sauff of a jceyodle^iM^ madB90» if my {nraise the 

Banff cxf a vax^'^candle, H will at least not oSWl^ and I 
Bhall liavo reason to be satisded/ (This simile ia rather 
obBcnre* but tbe xnanager goes on triumphantly.) * 
silly poet in Fwalkner^s Journal, on Saturday last, made 
me laugh: be made you the successor to the poor, 
antiquated Mrs. Yanderbank (who often declared that 
in her youth she was the glory of the Iiish stage), and 
concludes it one of your least excellencies to far outdo 
Mrs. Oldfield. 

‘ I was one of the audience when Ztfdy Taumlcy made 
her first appearance in London; and since the death of 
that celebrated actress, Mrs. Oldfield, I have not seen a 
complete Lady Townley till last Monday night. You 
know, she was called inimitable in that character, by 
the author, Cibbwr, that great master of comedy; but, 
I dare say, even he will admit that epithet falsified by 
your performance. 

‘ After your first appearance in tragedy in London, I 
had the favour of two letters from him ; in the first he 
employed a whole sheet in your praise in Andromache, 
I had so great a prepossession of your good understand- 
ing, and his judgment, that I could easily give him 
credit, though I had known him long an efimirer of 
your person, 

‘ On Wednesday night last I was convinced that you 
are a most provoking Creature (to use the Laureates 
phrase). You are not content with destroying all our 
females, but make even our heroes shrink before you. 
1 take this opportunity of congratulation, and beg to 
remain, madam, your most bumble servant.’ 

Night after night she played to densely-crowded 
houses, appearing alternately as Andromache and 
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/a\*'!!b9 Bistneadd Mother' ; Sjlvia ia * The 
Hermioae^ Ottoer’; CWista in ‘The Fair Penitent'; 

Harry Wildair in * The Constant Couple ’ ; and 
and Qi^iled to meet with the most enthusiastic applauBOa 
neT^|i(jock, in his ^ View of the Irish Stage/ says, speak- 
®Kg of the Woffington, ‘Her reception was such as 
^"'"surprised the most sanguine expectations of her friends, 
and astonished even the manager, who was highly 
pleased with his acquisition. It is almost impossible 
to describe the raptures the audience were in at behold- 
ing so beautiful, elegant, and accomplished a woman, or 
the happy consequences which resulted to Mr. Sheridan.* 
On this latter point Victor adds his testimony. * By 
four of her characters,* he writes, ‘ performed ten nights 
each that season, there were taken about four thousand 
pounds ; an instance never known in any theatre from 
four old stock plays; and two of them in which the 
manager acted no part.* 

Presently Colley Cibber’s comedy of ‘ The Nonjuror/ 
not acted in Dublin for eight years, weis rehearsed and 
duly played, in order to give the Woffington an oppor- 
tunity of appearing as Maria in this comedy ; she was 
likewise to dance a minuet, and all the dramoHs personas 
were to figure in a country-danoe. Great were the 
audiences that assembled to witness the play, and so 
numerous wore the poems and criticisms eulogizing her 
which were showered upon Faulkner^s tToumal, that the 
editor was obliged to apologize for their non-appear- 
ance, and offer his would-be contributors the hackneyed 
excuse of want of space. 

Sheridan was now anxious to revive some Shake- 
spearian plays, and sounded the public on the matter 
by the following advertisement: *The manager of the 
Theatre Boyal proposes to perform the six following 
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plfejB of Shakespeare as soon a6 th<l boxes jsve emgaged, 
Yix “Richard;' "HamleC “ Macbeth/' “iKibg MV' 
“The Uaiohut of VeiM." aad “As Ton Me tC' 
The jj^ys will be performed in order, accorditiig to the 
numW of plaoes taken for each* The house will be 
illuminated with wax lights* Places to be taken of 
Mr, Neil, box-keeper.* 

To see Peg Woffington and Sheridan in Shakespearian 
plays was a treat which the stago-loving people of this 
good city could not resist, and places were quickly 
taken, their Graces of Dorset giving command nights 
for ‘ The Merchant of Venice/ * Hamlet/, and ‘ As You 
Like It.' The Woffington liad been praised before, but 
she was now lauded exceedingly. Panegyrics on her 
person, her elegant deportment, her graceful acting, 
appeared almost daily in the press, as likewise verses 
comparing her to the most charming of the Muses, the 
most beautiful of the goddesses. Sho was the pride 
^d glory of tho stage, she pleased the giddy age, she 
read aright the author’s page, and did many other 
excellent things. To Sheridan, another poetaster 
admitted much was due ; ' for,’ said he, quaintly enough, 
* we owe our Woffington to you.’ Their mutual talents, 
this young gentleman was of opinion, * shall adorn the 
scene, and add new lustre to a Dorset’s reigq.* But 
people more sensible than poets spoke well of the 
Woffington's talents; and amongst them was a corre- 
spondent and admirer of the Countess of Orrery, who 
says, ' The brilliant Mrs. Woffington is the only iheme 
either in or out of the theatre. Her performances are 
in general admirable. In Androma^ her grief was 
dignified and her deportment elegant; in Hermione 
she discovered such talents as have not been displayed 
since the celebrated Mrs* Porter, whom 1 daxe say Lord 
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Orrezy remembers^ucli comminding force, such vaHety 
such graceful attitudes ; the verj fools stared and felt 
her powers. In short, poor Bland is inevitably undone, 
for those fools (her greatest admirers), who had not 
sense enough to see her defects before, now see them by 
the comparison. 1 heartily wish I had force enough to 
excite a desire in your ladyship to come to Dublin to 
see this actress.' 

On the 9th of March, 1752, she took her benefit, on 
which occasion she again played Lady Townley. Their 
Graces of Dorset were present, and so great was the 
demand for tickets that it was announced * the pit will 
be laid open to the boxes for the convenience of the 
ladies.' This memorable theatrical season ended in May. 

It was during this visit to Ireland that Peg Woffing- 
ton made the acquaintance of two young ladies of 
quality, who soon afterwards became famous throughout 
Europe for their rare loveliness, and were invariably 
spoken of as * the beautiful Gunnings.' Their father, 
John Gunning, a thriftless Irish gentleman, is described 
as hailing from ' Castle Coote in Ireland ; ' but inasmuch 
as he was wholly penniless, it is safe to argue that his 
castle was a mere ruin — ^more picturesque than tenant- 
able, as castles, alas I in Ireland are wont to be. Ho 
had ma{ried Bridget Bourke, a daughter of the sixth 
Yiacount MS*yo, who became the mother of children 
remarkable for beauty from their infancy. The parents 
of these budding graces seem to have lived in a state of 
chronfe poverty ; to which George Anne Bellamy bears 
witness in those interesting, if somewhat scandfd^yus 
memoirs written for her by Alexander Bicknel), in an 
amusingly inflated and most verbose stylo. During her 
stay in Dublin in 1754 p, she bells ns that one day, as she 
was passing through Britain Street 6n her w&f from 
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rehearsal* she hoard some ories of distress* when, yields 
mg to what she calls the impulses of hutaaait^* but 
* which might probably be better described as the tempt* 
ations of curiosity, she * overleaped the bounds of good 
breeding/ and stepped into the house. Led by m 
irrosistible attraction, this gushing young lady entered 
without Ceremony into the parlour, the doors of which* 
it may be significantly noted* 'appeared to be guarded 
by persons not at all suited to those within.’ Here she 
found a gentlewoman of a most elegant figure, surrounded 
by her children, one of whom was * a sweet boy.' 

George Anne courteaied* apologized for her abrupt 
intrusion, and informed the lady with the elegant figure* 
otherwise Mrs. Gunning, that the lamentations of the 
family had reached her ears, on which she had taken 
the liberty of inquiring if she could be of any assistance* 
It was now Mrs. Gunning’s turn to make a polite speech. 
She complimented her visitor upon possessing 'such 
humane sensations,* and informed her that, being in 
debt, her husband bad found it necessary to seek a 
^ seclusion unknown to bumbailiffs. Mrs Gunning added 
that she had been in hopes her brother, Lord Mayo, 
'listening to the dictates of fraternal afTection, would 
Hot suffer a sister and her family to be reduced to dis- 
trese** but that his lordship remained in a condition 
common to peers and others with numerous and needy 
relatives, elegantly described as ' inflexible to repeated 
solicitations.*^ At this stage of the conversation some 
ill-looking men, already tefenred to as bumbailiffs, entered 
the apartment, whereon Mrs. Gunning and the sympa^ 
thetic Geoige Ann^ retired to consult what was best to 
be done in so disagreeable a predicament. In a little 
while the actress departed ; but when night came* with 
her sable shadows, a dark hguie might have beeni 
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observed hovering in the vicinity of Mrs. Gunnmg's 
house. This was none other than Miss Bellamy’s man* 
servant, seeing whom, Mrs. Gunning noiselessly raised 
her drawing-room windows and flung out such of her 
household goods as she could manage to convey to him, 
which he carried to the actress’s lodgings. Here two of 
the budding graces — Maria, who was ‘ all life and spirits/ 
and Miss Betty, who was ‘more reserved and solid 
were subsequently brought. 

Now it happened that, when Peg Woffington came 
to Dublin, she took up her residence in Capel Street, 
at a house opposite that occupied by the Gunning 
family. The graces bad by this time budded, and had 
now reached the respective ages of seventeen and 
eighteen years. Seeing the Woffington daily walk in 
silk attire, or drive in her elegant coach, witnessing, 
likewise, the attention she commanded, and hearing 
the praises lavished on her, these young girls, dowered 
with a divine gift of surpassing loveliness, resolved that 
they too would become actresses. Then there rose 
before them visions in which they saw themselves 
dressed in purple and fine linen, lauded, and with 
all the world at their feet. But this resolve was not 
one which they were allowed to carry out. They were 
the daughters of a gentleman who had once possessed 
a castle, and the nieces of a viscount ; and though he 
had remained ‘ inflexible to repeated solicitations/ yet 
for his sake they must endure a lowly lot — nay, even 
starvation itself— rather than take a step which in 
those days it was considered would entail disgrace on 
a family even to the third and fourth generations. 
However, if they dared not try their fortunes on public 
stages, they might at least adventure in private drawing* 
rooms. Having come to this coaclusion, they clearly 
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33W their tot step towards such an end aeust be to 
get presented at tbe Castle. There was no difficulty 
in procuring a chaptrcn^ to undertake the required 
introduction, but there was an obstacle which at first 
sight seemed insurmountable. Nature had given them 
woxiderful beauty, but fortune had denied them decent 
dresses. Now the one seemed worthless without the 
Other, for, though a poet had declared beauty unadorned 
was adorned most, the world was prosaic, and would 
prove heartlessly intolerant of any attempt to test the 
virtue of this assertion savouring of the flesh, no matter 
bow true in spirit. Alack*a-day, what was to be done ? 
Dresses nor money they had none. 

At this point in their dilemma, tbe thought of Peg 
Woffington flashed on them like an inspiration. They 
bad beard she was willing to help all who asked her ; 
and they knew, from watching her at the windows, 
that her wardrobe was varied and splendid. Summon-^ 
ing heart of grace, they therefore wrote to her, asking 
if she would lend them dresses in which they might 
be presented at court. To this request, the Woffington 
replied, with ready good nature, that they might come 
tad select from her stock such gowns as pleased them 
best. And so it happened that Maria and Betty Gun* 
ning — afterwards destined to become respectively a 
countess and a duchess — made their d4}mt in society 
in the borrowed robes of an actresa Their success at 
the viceregal court was great; two angels, it was said, 
had dropped from tbe clouds. Their praises were on 
every tongue. Therefore Mrs. Gunning, who was wide 
in her generation, determined to carry them fkirtbelr 
afield, and present them to London society, where men 
of position and wealth were more numerous, and leap 
given to fortune-hunting than in the Irish capitaL 
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An annuity of £150 which she at this time inherited 
enabled her to put her project into execution at once. 
It may be too that it was hastened by an incident 
which adds an additional colour of romance to the 
remarkable career of the beauties. So elated were 
they by their triumph at the viceregal court, and at 
the prospects so newly opened up before them, that 
they became anxious to know their fate; and accord- 
ingly, with national credulity, sought out a mysterious 
hag who, by virtue of her supposed close social rolation- 
ship to the devil, enjoyed a reputation for revealing the 
future to those who consulted her. To the Gunnings, 
her promises of high rank and brilliant fortune ^^ere 
liberal, but to one of thorn she likewise predicted a 
premature death. 

So Mrs. Gunning and her daughters fair set out for 
London town; and in duo course were introduced to 
the Court of George II., who kissed them with a 
heartiness unusual to the stereotyped osculation cus- 
tomary at royal presentations. So great was the sensa- 
tion they made that the town could talk of nothing 
else save their extraordinary beauty. 'The two Miss 
Gunnings,' writes Walpole, * are twenty times more the 
subject of conversatioii than the two brothers Newcastle 
and Pelham, and Lord Granville. These are two Irish 
girls, of no fortune, who aie declared the handsomest 
women alive. I tliink their being two, so handsome, 
and both such perfect figures, is their chief excellence ; 
for, singly, I have seen much handsomer women than 
either; however, they can’t walk in the Park, or go 
to Vauxhall, but such mobs follow them that they are 
generally driven away.' 

So anxious were the people to catch a glimpse of 
them that, when it was known they were goi^g tp 
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the theatre, vast numbei*s assembled at tbd pli^yfaouse 
doors, and waited there hoars before their arrival ; and 
i»n one occasion, whilst taking the air on the Mall, the 
mob was so great that they were obliged to seek the 
protection of a file of the Guards, lu another letter, 
Walpole tells a story of the beauties, * who made more 
noise than any of their predecessors since the days of 
Helen/ They went down to sco Hampton Court ; and, 
as they were goinc: into the Beauty Room, another 
company arrived, ‘The housekeeper said, “This way, 
ladies; here are the Beauties.” The Gunnings dew 
into a passion, and asked her what she meant; they 
came to see the palace, and not to be showed as a 
sight themselves/ Every day it seemed as if their 
reputation increased. A bootmaker, by the exhibition 
of a shoe belonging to Miss Betty at a penny a head, 
lealized the sum of two guineas and^a half in one day; 
wits made epigrams in praise of them; beaux paid 
them courtly homage ; their names were coupled with 
a thousand toasts. The objects of such admiration 
were wise enough to estimate their charms at their, 
proper matrimonial worth; and the fine gentlemen 
who had no titles with which to ennoble them, or 
wealth with which to endow them, received no en- 
Qourageroent; whilst those so possessed were smiled 
on with heavenly sweetness. Amongst those favoi^red 
in this manner, were James, fourth Duke of Hamilton, 
and George William, sixth Earl of Coventry, both of 
whom subsequently became the respective husbands 
of the beauties. The story of their wooings and of one 
of their weddings is inimitably told by the prince of 
letter-wri ers. * The event that has made most noise 
since my last,’ writes Horace Walpole to Horace Mann 
in Fehruaiy, 1752, ‘is the extemppre wedding of the 
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youngest of' the two Guntmig8» who have made so 
vehement a noise. Lord Coventry, a grave young lord, 
of the remains of the patriot breed, has long dangled 
after the eldest, virtuously with regard to her virtue, 
not very honourably with regard to his own credit. 
About six weeks ago Duke Hamilton, the very reverse 
of the earl, hot, debauched, extravagant, and equally 
damaged in his fortune and person, fell in love with 
the youngest at the masquerade, and determined to 
marry her in the spring. About a fortnight since, at 
an immense assembly at my Lord Chesterfield's, made 
to show the house, which is really most magnificent, 
Duke Hamilton made violent love at one end of the 
room, wliile he was playing at pharaoh at the other 
end; that is, he saw neither the bank nor his own 
cards, which were of three hundred jiounds each ; he 
soon lost a thousaiyl. I own I was so little a professor 
in love that I thought all this parade looked ill for 
the poor girl, and could not conceive, if he was so 
much engaged with his mistress as to disregard such 
sums, why he played at all. However, two nights 
afterwards, being left alone with her while her mother 
and sister were at Bedford House, be found himself so 
impatient that he sent for a parson. The doctor refused 
to perform the ceremony without licence or ring ; the 
duke swore he would send for the archbishop. At last 
they were married with a ring of the bed curtain, at 
half an hour after twelve at night, at Mayfair ChapeL 
The Scotch are enraged ; the women mad that so much 
beauty has had its effect ; and, what is more silly, my 
Lord Coventry declares ^at now he will marry the 
other.’ 

The earl was as good as his word, and Maria Qun-* 
ning waa^ on the Sth of March, 1752^ made Countess of 
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Coventry. When the duchess was preseitted at court, 
a great crowd assembled to see her; Hhe noble mob/ 
says Walpole, ‘ clatnboro<l upon chairs and tables lo 
look at her/ Then he gives us a glimpse, which he 
says is not unentertaining, ol* their Graces* domestic life. 
‘Duke Hamilton/ he tells Horace Mann, ‘is the ab- 
stract of Scotch pride ; he and the duchess at their own 
house walk in to dinner befoio their company, sit to- 
gether at the upper end of their own table, eat off tlio 
samu plate, and drink to nobody benc'ath the rank of 
earl. Would not one wonder how tlu'y could get any- 
body either above or below that rank io dine with them 
at all ? * 

The poor, foolish Countess of Coventry was not quite 
so happy in her married life ; her grave young lord was 
‘jealous, prude, and sciii]nilous/ and watched over her 
closely. Among other things whit h ho objected to was 
her painting her beautiful face roil and white, after tlio 
fashion of the age. That she bedaubed her cheeks with 
a liberal hand my Lord Chesterfield testifies ; ‘ for,’ says 
his observing lordship, ‘ I was near enough to see mani- 
festly that she had laid on a great deal of wliite, which 
she does not want, and which would destroy both her 
natural complexion and her teeth.* It did more than 
that, it hastened, if not actually caused, her death. It 
was in vain that my li»rd protested against the usage, 
so one day, by way of teaching her a lesson, he, while at 
Sir John Bland's hoi so, before a company of sixteen 
persons assembled to dine, coursed her round the table, 
and forcibly scrubbed off the red with a napkin. The 
poor countess used to confide her wonder to her friends 
that her lord could use her so ill, w'hen she knew he 
had so groat a regard that he would die for her, and 
when he was so good as to many her without a shilling. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A Second Dublin Season-^^The Acme of her Fame—Tlie Beefatcak Club 
— The Sublime Society of Beefateaks — Political DiaturYianceB — 
The Tragedy of 'Mahomet' — Mr. Digger and the Audience — 
Sheruiau'e Addivss to his Compuiy' — iiiot in the Playhouse — 
Sheiidau 8 Address— Peg Woffinf^on leaves Ireland. 

The beautiful Gunnings bad been fHed, wooed, and 
we<lded whilst Peg Woffington was yet in Ireland. At 
the commenrement of the season 1752, Sheridan en- 
gaged her at a salary of eiglit hundred pounds, wliich 
was then considered prodigiously largo. This began on 
the night of the 8th of October, when the Woffington 
played the part of Lady Betty Modish, A week later 
she appeared in the character of Belvidera in * Venice 
Preserved,* by command of the Duke and Duchess of 
Dorset. Later on, according to the bills, she played in 
‘ Julius Csesar,* in * Ulysses/ * writ by Mr. llowe/ and in 
Congreve’s delightful comedies. The season, so far as 
its success was concerned, proved a repetition of the 
previous winter. In tragedy and comedy. Peg Woffing- 
ton was pronounced alike inimitable ; and crowded 
houses nightly testified to her vast popularity. ‘At 
tliis time,* says Hitchcock, ‘ the theatre was the fashion- 
able rcsbrt of all ranks. Crowded every night with th^ 
first characters in the kingdom, it was in reality a 
source of entertainment and instruction. Its exhibi- 
tions might grace a Greek or a Roman stage. Pro- 
priety, o^er, and decorum presided over the whole. 
Its professors were held in the highest esteem, admitted 
into the first assemblies, and treated with the utmost 
respect.’ In social life, as well as in theatrical, the 
Woffington’s society was sought after, not only for her 
beauty, but for her humour, her ability, and the sweet- 
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lidss of her natural disposition. * It was at this em/ 
says Charles Macklin, ‘that Woffington might 
been said to have reached the acme of her fikme \ she 
was then in the bloom of her person, accomplishmentsi 
and piofcssion; highly distinguished for her Wit and 
vivacity; with a charm of conversation that at once 
attracted the admiration of the men and the envy of 
the womem Her company off, was equally sought for 
as on the stage ; and though she did not much admire 
the frivolity of her own sex, and consoquently did not 
mix much with them, she was the delight of some of 
the gravest and most scientific characters in Church 
and State.’ 

For a while all went well, but at the close of the 
second season, both Sheridan and the Woffington found 
themselves stranded on a political rock that wrecked 
their chances of regaining the popular good will. The 
small beginning from which this great event sprang 
was the establishment of the Beefsteak Club. Such 
clubs, Benjamin Victor says, were ‘ of ancient institu- 
tion in every theatre, when the principal performers 
dined one day in the week together, generally Satur- 
day, and authors and other geniuses were admitted 
members.’ A Beefsteak Club had been established in 
London in the first decade of the eighteenth century, 
the providore of which was Dick Estcourt, a wonderful 
mimic, the pleasantest of boon companions, and an actor 
who ‘had the honour (nature endowing him with an 
easy, free, and unaffected mode of eloquence) in comedy 
to IsBtificate his audience, especially the quality.* By 
virtue of his office as providore, Estcourt wore a small 
gold gridiron suspend^ from 'his neck, of which the 
merry fellow was mighty proud. The club was com- 
posed of the chief wits and great men of the nation, and 
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ttOiODgfitt ibose who most frequently gathered round the 
cheerful board in Estcourt's house in Covent Garden, 
were Sir Roger de Coverley, fisoetious Doctor King, 
and Sir Robert Steele, who loved Estcourt well, and 
mourned him true. 

There was likewise the Sublime Society of Steaks, 
founded by Rich and Charles Moidaunt, known as the 
mad Earl of Peterborough, about 1733. Rich, the 
father of English harlequinades, manager of Govent 
Garden playhouse, and lover of cats, was in the habit of 
arranging, in a private room in his theatre, the wonder- 
ful tricks he would play as harlequin, the astounding 
transformations he would reveal by a wave of his magic 
wand, and the various other comic businesses of his 
entertainments. To this apartment frequently came 
the polished courtier and skilled diplomatist. Lord 
Peterborough, the friend of Pope, the companion of 
Dean Swift, who humorously described him as — 

•A skeleton in outward figure.^ 

His lordship subsequently privately married the charm- 
ing singer, Anastasia Robinson, who loved him faith- 
fully. Indeed, the eccentric earl had a charm that won 
women’s hearts; moreover, he was a man of varied 
talents, and loved to hold converse with wits, poets, and 
players, by reason of which fancy he spent many a 
pleasant hour with Rich. It happened one day that he 
tarried in the manager’s room until the clock struck 
two, when Rich rose up to spread a white c|oth on the 
table, for he was a regular man, and ate his dinner 
betimes, as became a harlequin. Presently he pro- 
ceeded to cook his beefsteak, begging that his lordship 
might stay and share his meal. Nothing loth, Peter- 
borough at once aasented, when another steak was 
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clapped cm tbe gridiron, and a second bottle of good poH 
sent for tQ ' The Rose and Crown Tavern * clnse by, when 
the peer and the player sat down and eii)|oyed them* 
selves heartily. So delighted indeed was the earl that 
he proposed they should dine in the same place and 
manner on the following Saturday, and begg^ that be 
might be allowed to bring with him some men of parts* 
To this Rich readily enough assented, and in this 
luauiicr was founded the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks, 
which held its own down to thu middle of the present 
century, changing its quarters more tlian once, and 
ending its merry days in the Lyceum theatre. 

The Beefsteak club which Sheridan founded was 
modelled on somewhat different lines. It was opened 
by a dinner given in tho great room of the theatre, 
the guests invited numbering about fifty, who were 
mther peers, members of parliament, or men of the first 
distinction. Thirty of these accepted the invitation, 
enrolled themselves members of the club, and elected 
the charming Woffington as their president She and 
Sheridan were the only players who were admitted, and 
Peg Woffington had the further distinction of being the 
only female member. What added to the singularity 
of the club was that its founder defrayed all costs in 
connection with it * The reader will readily believe,’ 
says Bexyamin Victor, *that a club where there were 
good accommodations, such a lovely president full of 
wit and spirit, and nothing to pay, must soon grow 
remarkably faehiouable/ Fashionable it certidniy be* 
came ; witty peers, Castle courtiers, and men of fashion 
flocked round the manager’s hospitable board once a 
week, when never was there such a flow of humour^ 
such mirth, such conviviaUty. *Tet,’ says Hacklin^ 
‘ though wit and spirit here took their most excursive 
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ffighto, ttever once Inolui through the l»we of 

decorum.’ 

Now it happened at this very time that politics, 
never long absent from the surface of Irish life, ran 
particularly high. * Our city of Dublin,’ writes Victor 
to Mrs. Knight in London, "in the parliamentary 
wu^rs used to be the assembly of all the people of 
fi^re and fortune in the kingdom, who have had 
^thing to do here these thirty years past but the 
^ government business and pursuing their pleasures ; but 
this winter a very strange thing called patriotism has 
appeared, and as violent an opposition in the House of 
Commons as ever was known iu England to the 
measures of the government, which has drove the whole 
people into tlie most outrageous spirit of party ever 
known in the kingdom. The consequence will, I fean 
be fatal to many of these patriots, for the king will no 
doubt support his viceroy, and all within the power of 
government have lost their places and pensions — a loss 
1 dare say they will have leisure to be sorry for. This 
you will suppose has been very detrimental to all public 
diversions, and the theatre has greatly suffered by these 
commotions.’ 

The Duke of Dorset, who had commenced his reign 
with great popularity, had speedily fallen into disfavour 
with the people ; not from any personal faults, but 
rather from the political policy he represented. Dis- 
cord and discontent rapidly spread through the nation, 
and in the capital, party spirit was rampant. The 
Beefsteak club, numbering among its members Lord 
* Geoige Backville, the Duke of Dorset’s son, and being 
principally composed of courtiers and the supporters of 
government iheasures, public indignation was raised 
against it, and wes infiamed by the knowledge tliat the 
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tmsts drtmk at the manager's hoilpitahle hoard were uot 
of the most patriotic complexion. The club was not m 
reality used for any xwtrty purpose whatsoever, its object 
being the promotion of conviviality ; but the fact of the 
toasts being favourable in their sentiments to the Castle 
policy was bufiicient to render it distasteful to popular 
prejudices. It was but a natural consequence that the 
indignation should speedily turn from the club itself 
to its founder. Therefore Sheridan, once so popular, 
quickly became an object of suspicion and dislike, and 
the public determined to give him proof of tlieir feelings 
on the first opportunity which presented itself. 

All this was not of course the growth of a day The 
club had been founded in February, 1753, find it was 
not until a year later that Sheridan’s jiatrons seized 
upon an opportunity of venting their long-harboured 
resentment. It happened in this way. It was an- 
nounced that ‘ the tragedy called Mahomet ' would be 
performed at Smock Alley Theatre on the 2nd of 
February, 1754. The citizens, being familiar with the 
play, knew it contained several speeches denouncing 
wicked ministers of state and court favourites, which 
speeches they at once d($terniined to distinguish by 
applause. Several of the actors, being aware of this, 
resolved to emphasize such passages by way of Express- 
ing their sympathies with the audience. When the 
night of that eventful 2nd of February arrived, the 
house was crowded, aud it was readily seen that a spirit 
of mischief brooded over the pit ; a place in which such 
spirits are popularly supposed to dwell in theatres and 
elsewhera The princixMil characters in the tragedy were 
undertaken by Sheridan, Peg Woffington, and Digges^ 
an actor whose handsome person, graceful bearing, and 
careful playing rendered him a popular favourite. 
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In the first act of * Mahomet/ Digges, who played 
the pai*t of Alcanor, delivered the following sentimont 
in a nqtably marked manner : 

f 

* If, ye powers divine ! 

Ye mark tLo movements of this netlicr world, 

And bring thorn to account % Ornsh, crush those vipers, 

Who, singled out by the community 
To guard their rights, shall ftir a grasp of ore, 

Or paltry ofhce, sell them to the foe.* 

So applicable were those lines considered by the 
audience to tliosc who sat in high places that they w'^re 
immediately greeted by thunders of applause, which 
ceased but to give place to a cry of ' Encore, encore/ with 
a vehemence that admitted ot no refusal. In a moment 
the theatre was in an uproar. Diggos therefore repeated 
the words, which were again applauded, and the play 
was then allowed to proceed But throughout the' 
night Alcanor s speeches savouring of the same character 
as this met with a like reception; whilst the finest 
effoits of the Woffington and Sheridan were passed 
over in silence. The demonstration of party spirit 
whicli had in this manner crept into the theatre might 
have ended here, if the play had not been again per- 
formed. Sti-ange as it may seem that the manager 
allowed the tragedy to be repeated, it was yet scarcely 
in bis •power to decline producing it, as notices con-' 
tinually appeared in the Dublin Journal to the effect 
that, ‘as the manager of the Theatre Royal is deter- 
mined to give the greatest variety of plays in his power 
to the publick, he intends to repeat none that have 
been presented in the fonner part of the season, unless 
they should be particularly l^spoke. He could wish 
that such ladies as want to see any particular play 
performed would send their commands to the box- 
keeper, according to the custom in London ; for By this 
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method the manager could form a more certain judg- 
ment of what plays were mo^t called fon There will 
he a memorandum book for the purpose kept by Mr* 
Neil at his house in Abbey Street, and there slitill be at 
least a week s notice given of the day of performance of 
any such plays/ 

Taking advantage of this custom, a vast number of 
ladies, probably at the desire of their lords, or such as 
they lioped to make their lords, crowded to Mr. Neil’s 
house, and there entered their request that ‘Mahomet’ 
should be again performed. Before the month was out, 
it was therefore announced that the tragedy would be 
repiesented for the second time that season, on Saturday 
night, March the 2nd, 1754. Sheridan was fully aware 
of the storm which was brooding, and which might at 
any moment break above his head. It was his duty, 
therefore, to guard against it as far as possible, and for 
this purpose he, on the Friday morning previous to the 
representation of the play, requested the members of 
his company to meet him in the gi-een-room. When 
they had assembled, he entered, bowed, and addressed 
them. He regretted that a party had become so 
universal in Dublin as to make its appearance on the 
stage, a most improper place for the display of political 
spirit; on account of this he thought it his duty to lay 
before them a rule by which they ought to act at such 
a juncture. He did not pretend to dictate to them 
regarding their private sentiments, but ho considered 
it the business of ari actor to divest himself as much as 
possible of such, and enter with all the spirit he was 
master of into the character he represented. But if an 
actor, in order to please part of the public, should by 
any unusual emphasis, gesture, or significant look, mark 
out a passage in his part which at another juncture be 
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woa}4 paaaeA \if liglttly, ho oat of iiS« 

fOgnod.olMaootor ioto im natonl one, than erhidh 
Bothh^ eotdd be more du^etii^ Or inaolent to toy 
andHm who came with no other intent bat of teeing' 
tbe {day, Such a performer ought, he said, to be 
lOok^ upon by the public as an incendiary, as one who 
throws the brand of discord amongst them ; for, supposw 
ing perrons of a different vray of tlilnking shonld take 
it into their heads to resent and oppose this beharioor, 
tbe theatre, instead of serving as a place of entertain* 
ment, would become a scene of riot and disorder. 

At this point Digges rose-np, and said the drift of 
this lecture was evidently directed to him; Sheridan 
in reply acknowledged that he was the first actor ho 
ever heard of who repeated a speech upon the encore 
of an audience ; but he felt sure his compliance arose 
from tbe suddenness of the demand, and the want of 
time to reflect on the ill consequences Which might 
have arisen from his acceding to the request. Digges 
then said that, as tho demand was almost certain to be 
repeated the following night, he wished to know how 
be should dbt; to which tho manager wisely made 
answer that he would give him no directions, but would 
leave him to do as he thought proper. 

*Sir,’ said Digges, *if I should comply with thd^ 
demand'of tiie audience, and repeat the speech, am I 
to incur your censure 7 ' 

Sheridan replied, ‘Not at all; I leave you to aot in 
the matter «e you think proper.’ 

Tins oondoded the audience between the mam^ 
^ his eompany. Next mght, almost as seen as tha 
doors were opened, tiie theatre was densely packed. 
The pit looked (oapahle of derk tbii^, the gallery 
dangerous! a,jfolt!fing excHottiont .and appteftensUjs 
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iatiUd 0 T«r th^ irbole hooae} » atwin l^nodeidl ia tiM 
atmospbiere, Nw wa« it lo^ bafbie it bunt,. ,9bo* 
awmedt Digues rnada his fippeiiniiiM, he nm 
^th imiT«nti sfij^ase; then sileiiee settled <in the 
hotHNU whilst it waited breathlessly on the delivety tit 
the lines weatnwieiQg *Ye powers.' No sooner were 
tbes(^ qpoheo Utm, they were greeted with load aeohuii* 
atioas^ mingled with cries oi ' Encore, encore.’ IHgges, 
as if updedded, paused, when the cries burst out sgsin 
with gr^ ftorceness; then Digges, making a mo^ 
of his band to enforce silence, stepped forwacd and said 
‘it would give him the highest pleasure imaginable' to 
comply with the request of the audience; but he h^ 
his private reasons for begging they would be so good 
as to ezcnse him, ae bis compliance would be greatly 
iqjuripus to him.’ 

The cowardly insinuation conveyed in these words 
fired the bouse with indignation, and gave those present 
the long>sought*for pretext of expressing their feelings 
towards the manager. Accordingly, an aogry and 
ImperatiTe ciy of ‘Sheridan, Sheridan,’ went up frasa 
the pit, and wae echoed by the gallery; on whidr 
Digges left the stage, arid the curtain was ordered 
down. The manager wss not inclined to comply with 
the request of the audience, hut sent the pronqater 
forward to say the actors were ready to pei^rm the 
play, if suflSsr^ to do tb if not, all present could have 
their money retUMed them. A fresh <mtbu:|mi 
followed the deltwiY meseege, and again cnee 

for Sheridan lOag through the house. An^red 
agitated by this, the manager, who was standing behind/ 
the scenm, declared they had no right to ^ on him, 
and he would not obey them; eeying which .he wont 
^ hie jpoom «nd oommenoOd to undreba JB# trai 
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quickly followed by some of his friends, who, leaving 
the boxes, hurried round to entreat him to pacify the 
people, who were every moment becoming more en- 
raged. To this request he firmly refused to accede. 
Looking back over the years of his management, it 
seemed to him that all his spirited exertions for the 
public entertainment, all his labours for the purification 
of the stage, were in a moment forgotten % those he 
had sought to serve and amuse. He was perhaps more 
grieved than angered; the hour had now arrived, he 
said, when he could no longer suppoi-t the stage upon a* 
footing of which the world had approved for many years, 
and he was therefore resolved to have done with it. 

Even in his dressing-room the ominous sound of the 
angry storm reached him, and, believing it was the 
intention of the crowd to do him personal violence, he 
left the theatre, got into a chair, and w^as carried to his 
house in Dorset Street. By this time nothing could 
equal the uproar and confusion that raged amongst the 
audience; calls for the manager, deafening cries for 
vengeance on all court favourites, and shouts demand- 
ing the firing of the house, filled the theatre. In the 
midst of this Babel, the curtain w^nt up, and the 
Woffington came forward, in hopes that she might be 
able to throw some oil upon the troubled waters ; but 
in this ‘hour her sovereign beauty had no effect upon 
the people, for she was not only a member of the 
obnoxious club, but its president ; and those who had 
a little while before followed every inflection of her 
voice with rapture now refused to hear her speak. 
She therefore indignantly withdrew, and, as a last 
resource to assuage the fuiy of the people, Digges 
stepped on the^stage. Ho was now the favourite of 
the hour, and immediately the storm abated to hear 
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that which he had to say. He told them the manager 
had not laid him under an injunction not to the 
speech, and had not therefore incurred thek deeply 
deplored indignation. But this acknowledgtnent had 
come too tardily ; the hurricane, raging at its highest 
pitch, was not to be easily subdued. 

Moreover, Sheridan had refused to obey the voice of 
the people and come forward, and this was in itself a 
sufficient and independent cause for anger and resent* 
nient ; they were resolved he should apologize. There- 
foie they called for him once more, on which Digges 
told them he had left the house some time. The pit 
then held a consultation, the result of which was, two 
of its leaders, described as 'persons of condition and 
gravity/ rose up and requested the manager might be 
sent for, adding that the house would wait an hour 
for his return. Messages were thereforo speedily dis- 
patched to Dorset Street acquainting Sheridan of what 
had passed ; but, true to his first resolution, he declined 
to obey those who had no authority to command him. 
Meanwhile the audience kept possession of the play- 
house, and amused itself very much to its liking as the 
hour of grace wore on. At the expiration of that time, 
the two persons of condition and gravity rose up once 
more, and asked if Mr. Sheridan was forthcoming. As 
they obtained no satisfactory reply, the impatient crowd 
immediately set to work on the business of the night. 
The ladies were first caaefully handed o\x% and, no 
sooner bad the last of the fair creatures betaken herself 
to her sedan, than a youth in the pit, who was eager 
for the fray, jumped up and cried out, * God bless King 
George with three huzzas 1* This invocation for so 
strange a method of benediction was regarded as the 
signal for attack ; the mob therefore, the greater portion 
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of whicb conBisted at men of condition^ fell on the 
faonee with a ruthlessness engendered by long delay, 
and in five minutes the audienoe part of the theatre 
was a complete wreck! Kot satisfied with this, the 
ring4^ders, swords in hand, jumped upon the stage* 
cut and slashed the finely painted curtain, which had 
co^^'a vast sum of money, smashed and tore the scenes 
which came within their reach, and then rushed to the 
wardrobe. Fortunately this had been well protected, 
and, being unable to break into it, the idea occurred to 
these ruffians to fire the house. They therefore dragged 
a grate full of burning coals into the middle of the box- 
room, left some broken doors upon them, and departed 
with the happy conviction that the whole building 
would be wrapt in flames in a little while; such a 
catastrophe was, however, fortunately prevented. 

In the mean time, the treasurer, Benjamin Victor, 
seeing the theatre attacked, hastened to the Castle to 
inform the Lord-Lieutenant of the extreme danger to 
which the house was exposed. Tho Duke listened to 
him with all the patience and resignation with which 
one man hears of another’s distress, and then suggested 
that Victor should go to the Lord Mayor. Arriving at 
the Mansion House, he found his lordship had Iraen 
suddenly and sadly visited with a pain in his great 
toe, and so severe was the suffering of that afflicted 
member that it wholly prevented my Lord Mayor from 
mixing in this party warfare. From the mayor to the 
sheriffs, Victor next betook himself; but, strange to 
say, these gentlemen were not at home, nor were any 
of the city magistrates to be found, though it is a 
significant fiset that the taverns were searched for them 
as places where they were most apt to be seen, At 
last, about one o’clock in the morning, Victor ^dis* 
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covered e deputy constable; Bot^ alas I the cajM^ of 
the guard refused to march under such a dignity^ or 
' rather indignity, for the said deputy constable is spoken 
of in Victor'a pages as ‘a low, mean, sorry scoundrel/ 
whose hand, it may be safely inferred, was never closed 
to the offer of a guinea. 

The theatre was therefore left to its fate, and became 
a wreck. For a time all performances were impossible ; 
but, it being partially repaired, its door*! were again 
opened in a fortnight, m order that the actors and 
actresses, who, being deprived of their means of sup- 
port, suffered most by the unhappy riot, might have a 
scries of benefits. The first of these was given to Fog 
Woffington, who played in *A11 for Love/ under the 
patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Dorset. On 
this occasion the town, as if to make reparation for its 
recent wrath, crowded once more to testify its appreci- 
ation of an old favourite who had become almost as a 
personal fiiend to her audiences ; and who, though she 
usually peiformed four times a week, had never dis- 
appointed them once in three winters by affected 
illnesses, as was the habit of other actresses of conse- 
quence. * Yet,* says Victor, who gives this information, 
* 1 have often seen her on the stage when she ought to 
have been in her bed.' 

The paper which advertised her benefit contained like- 
wise the following notice inserted by Sheridan ^ Mr. 
Sheridan, lately manager of fhe Theatre Koyal, thinks 
it necessary to acquaint the public that he has entirely 
quitted the stage, and will be no more concerned in the 
direction of it. He has len| the house to the performers 
during their benefits without any emolument to himself. 
He hoped to have been able before this time to have 
laid before the public a full vindication of his conduct, 
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but a dom#BUc concern has bo far affected him for 
Bome days past that it was impoBsible for him to give 
that attention to the aubject which it required. He 
hopes, however, to have it published soon, and in the 
mean time earnestly entreats of all candid and impartial 
persona that they will not give ear to the many stories 
and falphoods which are industriously propagated to 
his p^iidice. He makes no doubt of convincing all 
(wh^re to be convinced) that he has done nothing but 
what he ought to have done, and that he could not have 
acted otherwise consistent with the character of a good 
citizen or a good manager.* 

He therefore let the theatre to his treasurer, Victor, 
and took his farewell of the stage in a paUiphlet addressed 
to the town. Peg Woffington, with tliat generosity 
which endeared her to aU, tarried to take part in the 
benefits of her fellow-players ; then bidding good-bye for 
the last time, though she knew it not, to her native 
city, she crossed the Channel, and turned her face to- 
wards the English capital once more. Again she en- 
gaged with Rich, and made her reappearance at Govent 
Garden theatre on the 22nd of September, 1754, in 
the character of Maria in 'The Nonjuror,* when 'she 
drew a great house, was welcomed with great applause, 
and p^yed the part as well as it could be played.* At 
this theatre she 'continued a delighting favourite,’ says 
John Galt, ' until she left the stage.’ This event hai>« 
pened three years later. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Diretsionsof the Polite World— My Lady Coventry— ‘A Little Lively 
sort of Fairy '—Masquerade at Somerset House— The Prince with 
the Pink Eyee—Jahet Disconcerted— The Player and the Peeress 
—A Scotch Venue— Lady Albemarle's Dream— Poor Lord Mont« 
ford— General Braddockand Mrs. Upton— Enteitaininenta Abound 
—Jack Spencer's Wedding. 

Dueivg these years many strange things happened in 
the world which surrounded the actress. In London 
town, diversion continued to be oultivatc^d as an art, and 
the brilliant current of fashionable lifo swept on un- 
troubled even by the breath of political faction. So 
untroubled indeed that, when the graver members of 
society were concerned as to whether Mr. Pitt was in or 
out of the ministry, Mr. Chute met Dick Edgecumbe, a 
man of parts, who fluttered butterfly-like in the drawing- 
rooms 'of the great, and moth-like in the gambling- 
rooms of the clubs, where he sometimes burnt his wings, 
and asked him if he knew whether Mr. Pitt was out. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Edgecumbe. 

‘ Why, how do you know ? ’ asked his friend. 

* Because,’ answered he, ‘I called at his door just 
now, and his porter told me so.’ 

Never, it seemed, had there been such doings, never 
such gossamer-like gossip floating in the summe" atmo- 
sphere of the world of fashion. • Come to town,’ writes 
my Lady Hervey to a friend, ' in the third month of the 
year 1766, 'and you will hear of ladies of quality, who 
uphold footmen in insulting gentlemen, and of ladies 
who steal not only hearts, but gold boxes. In shore, 
you will see and hear of every kind of luxury and of 
vice, without delicacy, taste, or pleasure.’ In the bril- 
liant circles of fashionable life Lady Coventry was the 
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otwrvsed of a& ohtmm, and a thousand stories were 
Sold slKmt her and her grave joung lord, whom she 
called her Mear Cov/ Mrs. Koszi, speaking of the 
countess, whom she styles * the true perfection of female 
beauty/ says, when she went to the playhouse, ^sbe was 
received with repeated bursts of applause by the pit and 
galleries. Mrs. Delany, at this time staying in London, 
likewise gives us a description curious to read of the 
countess, now in the very heyday of her beauty. 
‘Yesterday after chapel/ she writes from Whitehall, 
‘the Duchess (of Portsmouth) brought home Lady 
Coventry to feast me, and a fmst she was. She is a 
fine figure, and vastly handsome, notwithstanding a 
silly look sometimes about her mouth ; she has a thou- 
sand airs, but with a sort of innocence that diverts one. 
Her dress was a black sUk sack, made for a large hoop, 
which she wore without any, and it trailed a yard on 
the ground ; she had on a cobweb laced handkerchief, a 
pink satin long cloke, lined with ermine, mixed with 
squirrel skins; on her head a Fiench cap that just 
covered the top of her head, and stood in the form of a 
butterfly with its wings not quite extended, frilled sort 
of lappets crossed under her chin, and tied with pink 
and green ribbon, a head-dress that would have charmed 
a shepherd. She has a thousand dimples and prettiness 
in her cheeks, her eyes a little drooping at the comers, 
but fine for all that/ 

When the beauty was bidden to the great masquerade 
at Somerset House, ‘ about which all the world of London 
is wild/ she must invite George Selwyn, who was loved 
well by all the world in general and the countess in 
particular, to see her fine dress for the occasion, which 
was black covered all over with silver spots the size of 
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a diilling, * W 0 ftid ike wit, * you will be ebaage for 
a guinea.'' Then, when she went t<» Somertet Houee, 
who was there but Lady Oarysfort's sister, Miss Allen, 

' a little li^rely sort of a fairy/ who was not oonversant 
with the great world, and had not yet been to Court, 
and had not seen my Lady Coventiy before. So at the 
close of the night, when people began to unmask, Miss 
Allen, still keeping her face covered, went up to the 
countess, and said she, ' I have indeed heard a great 
deal of this lady’s beauty, but it surpasses all I have 
expected/ 

* What 1 ’ said my lady, in great surprise, * have you 
nerer seen me before ? ’ 

Standing close* by was a young man with a florid face, 
bunches of white eyebrows, and pink lids, who, being 
equally astonished, asked Miss AUen, ' Are you not an 
Englishwoman ? ’ 

Then answered this lively sort of fairy, ‘ I don’t know 
whether 1 may be called an Englishwoman, but I am 
just come from New York upon the fame of this lady, 
whose beauty is talked of far and near, and 1 think I 
came for a veiy good purpose/ 

Lady Coventry marched off in high satisfaction ; but 
the pink-lidded young man lingered, as young men will, 
and the young lady made him many witty speeches, as 
young ladies will — ^when they can. 

‘ Come/ said ha at last, ‘ I must see who has enter- 
tained me so well,’ andi he made her sit down. 

* Hands off/ said she, archly enough— she was f, gay 
young thing. ‘ You know/ she added, * that is imperti- 
nent.’ But, though her words reproved him, her eyes 
shone brightly through her satin mask. Then Lady 
Caiysfort beckoned her to approach. 
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* Bo 70fi hkow! die whispered, 'it is Prince Edniurd 
you are talking tot* 

Whereon the unlike h^ Ariel sisters, was covered 
with vast confusion ; but, being a fairy, she was cute, 
and went back to the prince’s side, and pretended she 
did not know who he was, and treated him as she had 
done before, until an opportunity offered, when she 
slipped away from him. Presently she sat down in a 
comer where she believed herself unseen, and took off 
her mask to cool her face. But the beautiful ypung 
prince had watched the fairy from under his pink lids 
all the while, and now came and seated himself beside 
her, and took her hand in his very gently, and asked, 
thinking more of tarts than of hearts at that momeit, 
if she knew her way to the room where coffee w^s 
served. She replied she did not, when he offered to 
conduct her thither, and so they set off to seek theit 
supper, through the dense forest of humanity, meeting 
many adventures by the way, till at last they came to 
their journey’s end, and there was a supper-table laid 
as if % magic, glittering with silver and with gold that 
reflected a vast number of star-like lights, and crowded ^ 
with strange, fragile flowers. The prince helj)ed the 
fairy to numerous dishes, and to wines sparkling in 
many-coloured glasses, and they enjoyed themselves 
vastly, until the clock struck one, when an elderly fairy 
— for sure such she must have been, as she called herself 
the young fairy's mother — came up and carried her 
away in a great rumbling coach, leaving the beautiful 
young prince with the pink lids disconsolate. 

Among others, George Anne Bellamy has a story to 
tell of my Lady Coventry, though it is not an over- 
pleasant one. When Maria Gunning came over from 
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Irelfl&d, (dbe t^membered the Irietnlfy oKke which the 
Bellemy had formerly d<me her &imly> and again be* 
aoii^t other favouxa at the actreas’s handa Xudeed it 
was only a couple of days before her marriage that she 
had paid the player a visit concerning a little pecuniary 
business, which resulted in George Anne accepting a 
note of hand for cash received. Time passed, Maria 
Gunning became Countess of Coventry, but Miss Bellamy 
saw her no more till one night when the actress was 
playing Juliet in Goveut Garden to a great house, on 
which occasion the beauty sat in a stage box in company 
with some other ladies of the highest distinction. 
During the first part of the play all went well ; but, 
when the tragic moment arrived in which the love-sick 
Juliet is about to drink the poisoned draught, a loud 
laugh proceeding from her ladyship’s box, and indeed, 
ior the matter of that, from her ladyship’s lips, fell upon 
the silent house. So disconcerted was Juliet that not 
only was she unable to drink the poisoned draught, but 
she was likewise rendered incapable of proceeding with 
her part; she therefore advanced to the footlights and 
begged permission to retire until she should be able to 
recover herself. The audience was incensed, and insisted 
on the ladies quitting the playhouse ; mortified by which, 
tho Countess said to a gentleman in a neighbouring box, 
who reproached her, that, since she had witne«>Bed the 
Cibber as Juliet^ she could not bear to see the Bellamy 
play that part. Howsver, Lord Eglington, who was in 
the countess’s company at the time, subsequently coming 
round to the green-room to apologize, assured the blue- 
eyed Bellamy that no offence had been meant to her, 
but that the laugh Lady Coventry * had broke out into 
had been involuntaiy, and had been excited by her 
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twirling an orange upon her finger, and some ridiculous 
thing that was said upon the occasion/ Whatever 
caused the laughter. Miss Bellamy was highly incensed, 
and next morning dispatched her house steward with 
^ the note of hand Lady Coventry had given her a few 
days previous to her marriage, bidding him to demand 
immediate payment of it from her ladyship. When the 
man reached Lady Coventry s house, he was informed 
her ladyship was taking the air on horseback, when it 
was his pleasure to wait her return. Then he presented 
her with a note of hand. 

'What/ quoth she, 'is it from Miss Bellamy the 
actress ? ’ 

To which the man replied it was; upon which her 
ladyship's beautiful countenance flushed indignantly. 

'If she is impertinent/ said the countess, '1 will 
have her hissed off the stage.’ 

On this the man made bold to say that ' continuing 
on the stage was a matter of indifference to his mistress ; 
but, if she chose to perform, it was not in her ladyship's 
power to prevent it/ Having made which remark, he 
speedily left the house ; but be was soon overtaken by 
a messenger, who said the money would be shortly sent 
— a promise never fulfilled* 

The second of the Gunnings, the beautiful Betty, 
otherwite Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton, had not 
yet an opportunity of proving her talent for further 
matrimonial alliances with ducal houses, but lived in 
peaceful retirement, giving the world sons destined to 
become dukes. But another Scotch duchess was at 
this time affording much diversion to her contempor- 
aries. This was Her Grace of Gordon, 'who looks 
like a raw-boned Scotch metaphysician who has got 
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ft red face by drinking witer/ One day at a court 
drawing-room the duchew — now a widow of two years’ 
standing — met Stanidaus, King of Poland; she did 
not speak to him, but she perceived he was a very 
fine man, and being a woman of prompt action, she ^ 
sent one of the foreign ministers next day to invite 
His Majesty to dine with her. Stanislaus went. The 
moment he entered Her Grace’s drawing-room, her 
two little sons, dressed as nearly as decency would 
permit like Cupids, and equipj^ with bows and 
arrows, jumped forward and shot at him. Their aims 
were not of the best, and one of the arrows was so far 
from striking his heart that it almost put out his eye, 
and prevented him seeing the red-skinned Scotch 
Venus reclining in as graceful a repose as her raw 
bones would permit. The king, having his sight left 
him by the Cupids, was not smitten by such loveliness 
as she displayed, and Her Grace was subsequently con- 
tent with becoming the wife of Colonel Saates Morris. 

Foreigners were indeed the fashion at this time in 
London society, always provided they were not Germann, 
of which there was over a plentiful supply at Court 
* Have you heard of a Countess Chamfelt, a Bohemian 
rich and hideous, who is arrived here, and is under the 
protection of Lady Caroline Petersham ? ’ writes Horace 
Walpole to George Montagu. * She has a great, facility 
for languages, and has already learned ''damn you and 
kiss me.” I beg her pardon ; I believe she never uses 
the former but upon the miscarriage of the latter ; in 
short, as Doddington says, she bos the honour of per- 
forming at most courts in Europe/ The same worthy 
authority tells us a story of another foreigner which 
admirably illustrates the manners of the timea ' There 
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is a young Frenchman here/ he writes to Bichard 
Bentley, ^called Monsieur Herault Lady Harrington 
carried him and his governor to sup with her and Miss 
Ashe at a tavern t'other night. I have long said that 
^the French were relapsed into barbarity, and quite 
ignorant of the world. You shall judge : in the first 
place, the young man was bashful ; in the next, the 
governor, so ignorant as not to have heard of women 
of fashion carrying men to a tavern, thought it in* 
eumbent on him to do the honours for his pupil, who 
was as modest and as much in a state of nature as 
the ladies themselves, and hazarded some familiarities 
with Lady Harrington. The consequence was that the 
next morning she sent a card to both, to desire they 
would not come to her ball that evening, to which 
she had invited them, and to beg the favour of them 
never to come to the house again.’ 

But all such gossip as this gave place to the won- 
derful story concerning Lady Albemarle, daughter of 
Charles, fifth Duke of Richmond, who two nights 
together dreamt she saw and took leave of her lord, 
and the dream was put in the newspapers, and talked 
of by all the town, and furnished the chief subject id 
the correspondence dated December, 1754. The most 
graphic narration of the story comes from Walpole's 
pen. lK)rd Albemarle died suddenly at Paris, from 
which gay city an express containing the news wes 
sent to his son, Lord Bury, then at Windsor, who came 
to town betimes and found his mother and sisters at 
breakfast Walpole shall tell the rest 
‘•‘Lord, child," said my Lady Albemarle, “what 
brings you here to town so early ? “ 

*He said he had been sent for. 
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‘ Saye she, "Tou axe not waifr* 

‘"Yes," rephed Lord Bury, “I am, but a little 
flustered with something I have heard.’* 

***Let me feel your pulse,” said Lady Albemarle. 

** Oh ! ” continued she, ** your father is dead I ” 

* Lord, madam ! ” said Lord Bury, ** how could that 
come into your head ? I should rather have imagined 
that you would have thought it was my poor brother 
William'* (who is just gone to Lisbon for his health). 

'“No,” said my Lady Albemarle, “I know it is 
your father; I dreamt last night that he was dead, and 
came to take leave of me !” and immediately bwooned. 

' I do believe,’ adds Walpole, ' the dream happened, 
and happened right among the millions of dreams that 
do not hit.’ When Lady Temple tells the story, she 
adds that my Lady Albemarle saw her lord all dressed 
in white. 'The same thing,’ she adds, 'happened 
before the Duke of Richmond’s death, and often has 
happened before the death of any of her family.’ 

Then there was a curious story, which was likewise 
in the papers, of another dream which ivas realized in 
a strange manner. One Mr. Dalker, it was recounted, 
visited an ancient mansion situated in the country, 
where among other things of interest he saw the figure 
of a marble lion, represented as open-mouthed and 
enraged. 'There’s my enemy,’ said the poor man. 
'1 have more than once dreamed that I should owe 
my death to a lion.’ And so saying, and smiling in 
scorn as he spoke, he thrust his arm into the lion’s 
mouth. But within was an iron spike, which severely 
lacerated his hand, and, a mortification ensuing, he 
died in consequence. Then at the same time occurred 
Lord Montford’s death, a more extraordinary story yet 
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My lord, who was High Steward of the town of 0am* 
bridge, was a good-natured and agreeable man enough, 
with the most compendious understanding. In the 
first month of the year 1755, he consulted several 
persons on the easiest method of ending life. Next 
he invited a company to dinner for the day after his 
death, and ordered a supper at White’s, where he 
supped likewise the night before. In the midst of 
this, whilst wine and wit flowed freely, Lord Kobert 
Bertie drank to him a happy new year; he suddenly 
clapped his hands to his eyes. Next day he sent for 
his lawyer, as Lady Hcrvey tells us in her interesting 
letters, made his will, and had it read over three times, 
that there might be no flaw or room for dispute. After- 
wards he asked the lawyer if it would stand good though 
a man were to shoot himself, who assured him it would ; 
on which his lordship went into his bed-room and shot 
himself. ' These things,’ writes my Lady Hervey, ‘ are 
what our countrymen attribute to more reflection, solid 
reasoning, and greater resolution than other people are 
masters of; I impute them to more phlegmatic con- 
stitutions, thicker and more uncertain blood, and lower 
spirits; natural effects of our climate on our bodies, 
and therefore a physical evil, not a moral excellence. 
1 have as yet heard no reason assigned for this event 
but thefl) tccdiurrb vitco which is so frequent in this 
country. Happy shall I be when I return to that 
country where the air, the people, and the manner 
of living dispose one to cheeifulness, and to eiyoy life, 
not destroy it.’ 

My Lord Montford’s tragic death did not, however, 
make much impression on some of his friends. Lord 
Lincoln, whom Oeorge 11. declared was the handsomest 
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man in England, ivhen he beaid the news, said, with m 
air of vast philosophy, * Well, I am sorry for pocsf 
lord, but it is the ps^ of a wise man to makel^ best 
of every misfortune — I shall now have the best cook in 
England/ This lemark was made before Lord Anson, 
who likewise loved the things of this earth properly 
cooked. The late earl’s chef would not, however, 
promise to bestow his service on my Lord Lincoln till 
ho knew if the present earl would retain him. When 
it was decided that he would not. Lord Lincoln proposed 
that he should enter into his service, but the gieat chef 
was already engaged by my Lord Anson. Oieat was 
the quarrel that ensued between these noble gentlemen 
concerning a cook ; so great that at one time it was 
considered blood could alone atone for this breach of 
friendship and deplorable selfishness. The chef was, 
liowever, spared the honour of having a duel fought for 
his sake. A more lively story than this soon amused 
the town, the hero of which was General Braddock, the 
heroine Mrs. Upton. The lady loved him so well that 
she parted with all her pin money to him ; the gallant 
man considered it but a due reward for his tenderness, 
and yet crayed for more. Pressing her one day for 
further supplies, she pulled out her purse to show him 
she had but twelve or fourteen shillings left. He 
twitched it from her. *Let me see/ said th<^ gallant 
man, and sure enough he found five guineas tied up at 
the other end; possessing himself of which, he flung 
back the empty purse in her face. ' Did you mean to 
cheat me { ’ be said, indignantly, and he went out of 
the house; and Mrs. Upton saw her lover no more. 
The town was, however, much diverted by her loss. 

AU through the fashionable seasons of these years 
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the great houses entertained; suppers, breakfasts, 
dinners, and assemblies continually kept the polite 
part of the town in motion. My Lady Norfolk’s recep- 
tions were distinguished by their special magnificence, 
and the vast crowds that flocked to them. It was at 
one of these that Charles Townshend, who had a reput- 
ation for wit and many other things, heard somebody 
say that my Lady Falmouth, who had a great many 
diamonds on, had a very fine stomach. ' By Oad,’ said 
he, ‘my lord has a better.’ My Lady Norfolk threw 
wide the doors of all her rooms on these occasions, 
when, according to one of the gossips who attended 
them, 'the tapestry, the embroidered bed, the illumin- 
ations, the glasses, the lightness and novelty of the 
ornaments and the ceilings were pronounced delightful.* 
Then ray Lady Lincoln, whoso husband was Auditor of 
the Exchequer, gave vast assemblies in the Exchequer 
House ; when Westminster Hall was illuminated for 
chairs, the passage from it hung with green baize and 
coloured lamps, and the cloisters ornamented with 
volterra vases ; the whole presenting the prettiest scene 
in the world. 'Gaiety of all kinds reigns here at 
present/ writes Lady Hervey in 1755. 'Balls, mas- 
querades, and parties for play, and suppers abound so 
much that not only each night furnishes one, but many 
nights produce two or three. That at Lord Granville’s 
has made a very great match. Mr. Spencer there fell 
in love with one of the daughters of Sir Cecil Bishop, 
who has a great many children, and a small estate.’ 

This merry gentleman was the son of the Honourable 
Jack Spencer, the favourite grandson of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough. Having disinherited to the utmost of 
her power his eldest brother, Charles, Duke of Marl- 
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boxoagh, she had made a settlement of a very gteflet 
estate upon the Honourable Jack and hia 8onSf*%h3ch 
they were to forfeit if any of thorn should ever accept 
any employment military or civil, or any pension from 
any king or queen of the realm. ' This, I think,’ the 
remarkable woman wrote when she had made her will, 

* ought to please everybody ; for it will secure my heirs 
in being very considerable men. None of them can put 
on a fool’s coat, and take posts from soldiers of experience 
and service, who never did anything but kill pheasants 
and partridges.’ The fortune of nigli £30,000 a year, 
which she left the Honourable Jack, did not help by 
any means to prolong his life ; for he died at the age of 
six-and-thirty, ‘ because,* says Horace Walpole, biiefly, 

‘ he would not be abridged of those invaluable blessings 
of an English subject, brandy, small beer, and tobacco.’ 

His son, whom Lady Hervey mentions, and who 
afterwards became first Eail Spencer, did not marry the 
beautiful Miss Bishop, but rather Miss Foyntz, whoso 
nuptial festivals, which took place in December, 1755 
caused much amusement to the town. * One has heard 
of nothing for some time past,’ writes Lady Hervey 

* but the magnificence, or rather the silly, vain profusion 
on account of Mr. Spencer’s wedding; and, what is 
more extraordinary is, that it is quite disagreeable to 
both the young people, and entirely the effect of the 
vanity and folly of lidy Cowper, Mr. Spencer’s mother. 
They came to town from Althorp, where they were 
married, with three coaches and six horses, and two 
hundred horsemen. The villages through which they 
passed were put into the greatest consternation ; some 
of the poor people shut themselves up in their houses 
and Gottagesi, barricading themselves up as well as they 

Q 
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could. Those who were more resolute or more desperate 
armed themselves with pitchforks, spits, and spades ; 
all cryiug^ut it was the invasion which was come ; and 
to be sdre, by the coaches and six horses, both the 
Pretender and King of France were come too. In 
short, great was the alarm, and happy they were when 
this formidable cavalcade passed by without setting fire 
to the habitations, or murdering the inhabitants.* 

Then, when the biide and bridegroom came to town, 
they were enteitained with routs and assemblies, and 
in return gave entertainments remarkable for their vast 
displays of splendour. Then there were great suppers 
at my Loid Hertford’s, where all the world of fashion 
was duly bidden, and where the king’s mistress, my 
Lady Yarmouth, ‘ who loved nothing so much as cram- 
ming,* enjoyed herself to such an extent that she was 
unable to join in the minuet, in which Lady Rochford 
made so graceful a figure. This was indeed a right 
merry time. In every (juarter of the town during the 
fasliionable seasons fiddles sounded, tapers blazed, and 
courtly figures glided over waxed floois. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Another Side of London Life — Men of Letter^ — ^The Poverty of Poets 
— ^'rhe Ing[einou& Samuel Iloyse— H ib Wretched Life and Miserable 
Death — Picture of a Poet — Ktchaid Sava^?** — A Man of Melancholy 
Aspi ct — A Noble Patron— An Author to be lict — ^The Yolunteer 
Laureate— Striving to Live— Life m Bmtol— Death in a Prison. 

There is another side to this sparkling, vivacious 
London life, more interesting, if sorrow-fraught, glimpses 
of which we catch in the careers of various men of 
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letters of this period. Up and dowa Fleet Street and 
the Strand, thin -figured, round-shouldered, .haggard* 
faced men pass and repass ; the pockets of their thread- 
bare coats filled with manuscript, poems for Mr. Oave a 
Gentleman's Magazine, paragraphs for Bobert Dodslej’s 
Morning Chroniele, pamphets for Mr. John Newbery's 
press ; all of which have been conceived in some miser- 
able garret, penned in a coffee-house box, or scrawled 
at midnight on a tavern table. 

Though the town at this time could boast a full 
supply of magazine’s reviews, and jounuils,* yet litera- 
ture was at a low ebb, and tlie life of the Grub Street f 
hack was one of need and sore privation. 'I have a 
reluctance to think of living among the facetious bar- 
barians of London,* writes JDavid Hume from Paris. 

* Letters are there held in no honour. The taste for 
literature is neither decayed nor d(»praved hero, as with 
the barbarians who inhabit the banks of the Thames.' 
And Horace Walpole tells a friend that he ‘sljuus 
authors, and would never,* says he, ‘ be one myself, if it 
obliged me to keep such bad company.* The nobility 
preferred the society of gamesters, fiddlers, and buffoons 
to that of men of letters ; whilst the middle class, ever 
following in the wake of tho greater current, treated 
writers by profession with a contempt which it must be 
confessed their conduct oftentimes deserved. , 

It is true that Pope had been lifted to independoncef 
by powerful patronage, aUd could afford to sneer in many 
a bitter line at the Grub Street scribblers ; that Gay, 

* A full and cutIoiib list of which is given in Nichors LiUrary 
AnecdoteSf vol. iv, p. 39. 

f Grub Street, according to Johnson, was *the name of a street 
in London much inhabited by writers of small histories, diction- 
aries, and temporary poems; whence any mean production ia 
called Grub Street’ 
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concertnizkg whom a king and a duchess had wrangled at 
a diawing-lroom in St. James’s, was likewise protected 
by the great; that Young had been pensioned by Sir 
I^bert Walpole ; but Fielding, after working arduously 
as a dramatist, novelist, and hack-writer for the journals 
of the day, quitted England worn out in health and 
wrecked in fortune, to die in exile ; Samuel Richardson 
alone saved himself from want by keeping shop; both 
Savage and Boyse starved; Johnson was cast into a 
sponging-house ; Thomson wanted shoos, and would 
have wanted bread, but for a player’s charity;* Collins 
died neglected and mad ; and Smollett, after long years 
spent in translating, compiling, reviewing, dramatising, 
and novel-writing for a bare subsistence, cried out in 
bitterness against * the incredible labour and chdgrin ’ of 
his life. To be a hack-writer was indeed a sorry mortal, 
to be a poet was a man acquainted with wretchedness. 

‘ All that is squalid and miserable,’ writes Lord Macaulay, 
speaking of this period, * might now be summed up in 
the word poet That word denoted a creature dressed 
like a scarecrow, familiar with compters and sponging- 
housos, and perfectly qualified to decide on the com- 
parative merits of the Common Side in the King’s Bench 

* John Galt, in hie Lives of ike Flnyers^ aaya that Quin, ‘hear- 
ing Thc^mbon, the poet of the “Seasonn,” was confined in a 
apongiDg-house for a debt of about seventy poimd<^ he repaired to 
the place. Thomson was a good deal disconcerted at seeing him, 
and the more so as Quin told him he had come to sup with him, 
and that, as he supposed it would have been inconvenient to have 
had the supper dressed at the place they were in, he had ordered 
it from an adjacent tavern, and as a prelude half-a-dozen of claiet 
was introduce. Supper over, Quin said, “ It is time now 
we should balance accounts. The pleasure I have had in perusing 

f our works, I cannot estimate at less than a hundred pounds, and 
insist on now acquitting the debt.*’ On saying this, he put 
down a note, and took his leave without waiting for a reply.* 
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prison, And of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even 
the poorest pitied him ; and they might well pity him. 
For, if their condition was equally abject, their aepirar^ 
lions were not equally high, nor their sense of insult 
equally acute. To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, 
to dine in a cellar among footmen out of place, to trans- 
late ten hours a day for the wages of a ditcher, to bo 
hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and 
pestilence to another, fiom Qrub Street to St, George’s 
Fields, and from St. George’s Fields to the alleys behind 
St. Martin’s Church, to sleep on a bulk in June, and 
amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December, to die in 
a hospital and to be bulled in a parish vault, was the 
fate of more than one writer, who, if he had lived in 
our time, would have found encouragement and munifi- 
cence in Albemarle Street or in Fatemoster Row.’ 

Of such was Samuel Boyse, ‘well kno»vn by his in- 
genious productions,’ whose sad, improvident course was 
typical of his class. The son of ‘ a learned, pious, and 
useful divine,’ he had by some ill chance strayed into 
the perilous paths of literature, and professed himself a 
poet. His genius gave such early promise that it raised 
him up many friends, and would have rendered his name 
illustrious, but that his natural indolence and self-in- 
dulgence lowered him, until he grew to be that most 
miserable thing, a Grub Street scribbler. As such he 
became, as a biographer mildly puts it, ‘ a man of no 
parts whatever ; his political creed being influenced by 
his necessities.’ In other words, his talents were rfos 
sale to the politician desiring an anonymous scourge Tor 
his opponent, to the dependent choosing to flatter his 
patron. Now we find him dedicating an ode entitled 
‘The Olive’ to Sir Robert Walpole, for which he 
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received ten guineas ; then dedicating a volume of poems 
to the Countess of Eglington, a lady of many accomplish-^ 
ments; and again writing an elegant elegy on the death 
of the Viscountess Stormount, called * The Tears of the 
Muses ; ’ for her ladyship, being the jjatroness of men 
of wit; and possessing a taste in the sciences, was one 
for whose loss the mystic nine were supposed to weep. 
The guineas wliich these and other effusions of a like 
kind afforded him brought him but little benefit. 
Whilst they lasted, he of course forsook the Irish 
ordinary in Shoe Lane, or the yet more squalid eating- 
house in Porridge Island, where he and his fellows, 
when quite penniless, would stand to sniff the scent 
of that which they might not enjoy, and now hastened 
to the ‘Kosc and Cr(»wn' ordinary close by Co vent 
Garden, there to partake of a dainty supper and drink 
rare wines, the cost of whifh left him penniless on 
the morrow. Then came letters of supplication to 
persons of distinction ; ‘ a freedom/ says one of his con- 
temporaries, ‘ to wliich he was entitled by the power ot 
his genius ; ' and odes, tho object of which was to gain 
a guinea or two from those they flattcied. When such 
failed, the poet would turn to work and pen rhymes for 
the Gentleman's Mageuzim, the proi^rietor of which paid 
him by the hundred lines, * which, after a while, ho 
wanted to make what is called the long hundred/ or 
write a liistory for the same i)ublisher, for which he 
was paid half-a-guinea a week, his labour including 
not only the composition of ‘ a work not destitute of 
merit/ but proof-correcting likewise. 

This lack of generosity on the part of Mr. Edward 
Cave somewhat prepares us for the miserable picturo 
which Shiels has given us of the poor poet. Shiels was 
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Himself a child of the Muses ; sad to say, an unsuccessful 
child, aa may be gathered from the fact that, when he 
wrote his * Lives of the Poets,’ his publisher, to secure 
their sale, paid Theo Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, 
the sum of ten guineas for allowing his name to be 
affixed to the title-page as the author. Shiels, in 
speaking of Boyse, tells us his misery was extreme. 
‘ He had not,’ he writes, ‘ a shirt, a coat, or any kind of 
apparel to put on ; the sheets in which he lay were 
carried to the pawnbrokers, and he was obliged to be 
confined to bed with no other covering tlian a blanket. 
He hod little support but what ho got by writing letters 
to his friends in the most abject style. Whoever had 
seen him in this study must have thought the object 
singular enough. Ho sat up in bed with the blanket 
wrapped about him, through which he had cut a hole 
large enough to admit hi.s arm, and, placing the paper 
upon his knee, scribbled in the best manner he could 
the verses he was obliged to make. Whatever he got 
by these or any of his begging letters, was but just suffi- 
cient for the preservation of life. And perhaps he would 
have remained much longer in this distressful state, had 
not a compassionate gentleman, upon hearing the cir- 
cumstances, ordered his clothes to be taken out of pawn.’ 

This compassionate gentleman was Samuel Johnson, 
who, being a contributor to the same magozioe, had 
become acquainted with the poor poet. Hearing now 
of his distress,* and remembering the days when he 
* subsisted himself for a considerable space of time ii^on 
the scanty pittance of fourpence halfpenny per day,* and 
hod eaten his dinner at the ordinary at St. John’s Gate 
behind a screen, because he was ashamed of his ragged 
clothes, Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem 
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Bucli articles of attire for the distressed poet as would 
enable him to venture forth among bis more prosaic / 
fellow-creatures, with due deference to a sense of what ' 
they termed decency. The sum necessary for this 
laudable purpose was collected by sixpences, * at a time 
when to me/ Johnson afterwards remarked, * sixpence 
was a serious consideration/ This charity availed the 
poet little, for the clothes w^ere soon again in the pos- 
session of the pawnbroker, and for the future, according 
to Shiels, 'whenever his distresses so pressed him as to 
induce him to dispose of his shirt, he fell upon an 
artificial method of supplying one. He cut some white 
paper in slips, which he tied round bis wrists, and in 
the same way supplied bis neck. In this manner he 
frequently appeared abroad, with the additional incon- 
venience of want of breeches/ The charming simplicity 
of this costume, which in Arcadia would have been 
regarded as superfluous, was considered insufficient in 
the vicinity of Fleet Street. ' He was once sent for in 
a hurry to the house of a printer who had employed 
him to write a poem for his magazine/ writes Shiels. 

' Boyse then was without breeches or waistcoat, but was 
yet possessed of a coat, wlach he threw upon him, and 
in this ridiculous manner went to the printer’s house, 
where he found several women, whom his extraordinary 
appearance obliged immediately to retiie.’ 

His shifts to obtain money were indeed pitiful. He 
sometimes ordered his wife — for he had married when 
barely eighteen — ^to inform his friends be was just 
expiring; by which artifice he worked on their com- 
passion, though he frequently excited their anger when 
next day they by accident encountered him whom they 
had believed was at that moment on the point of death. 
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Yet this xnaOp who was reduced to such aad straits, was 
the writer of several charming poems, one of which ^ The 
Deity,' Fielding speaks of as a * very noble composition ; ' 
an opinion Hervey, anther of 'The Meditations,’ en- 
dorses by speaking of it as * very beautiful, sublime, and 
instructive ; quite poetical, truly evangelical, and admir- 
ably fitted to delight and comfort the heart.’ Moreover, 
he laboured hard. * 1 have all last summer,’ he writes 
in 1741, ‘been employed by Mr. Cave in French 
translations; a province highly agreeable to me, and 
the most profitable business stirring. 1 have been since 
last September almost constantly with Dr. Douglas, in 
the slavish work of index-making, altos word-catching, 
and am only now interrupted by his “ Osteology," which 
takes up his whole attention. I have the prospect of 
having a new translation from the French in a few 
days; but booksellers are so undistiuguisbing, and 
authors, or rather scribblers, so plenty, that learning, 
unless supported, bids fair to starve between them. 1 
hope the l^st, and would endeavour, as far as I could, 
to support a good character in a literary way.’ 

Yet he suffered from hunger and nakedness, and, to 
complete the history of his miseries, was cast into a 
sponging-house, from whence he cries out to Cave, his 
employer, for help. ‘ I am every moment,' writes the 
poor poet, ‘ threatened to be turned out here, because 
I have not money to pay for my bed two nights past, 
which is usually paid b^orehand; and I am loth to 
go into the compMr till 1 can see if my affairs can 
possibly be made up. I hope, therefore, you will havO 
the humanity to send me half-a-guinea for support, till 
I finish your papers in my hands. I humbly entreat 
your answer, having not tasted anything since Tuesday 
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evening 1 came here: and my coat will be taken off 
my back for the charge of the bed; so that 1 must 
go into the prison naked, which is too shocking for me 
to think of/ 

He was soon released, and was in 'the enjoyment 
of serene melanclirdy ; ' for his spouse — who, by the 
way, had during life entertained very liberal views 
regarding the duties pertaining to matrimony — ^had 
now gone to that bourne from whence wives never 
return, leaving the poet to nurse his sorrows and a 
pot dog, which he was wont to carry in his arms, 
because it gave him the air of a man of taste, and 
which he decorated with a piece of black ribbon as 
expressive of the loss which both he and the puppy 
sustained for their late mistress. Boyse died in the 
year 1749, at the age of fifty-one. Mr, Giles, described 
as ‘ a late collector of poems/ says he was found dead 
in his bed in a wretched garret in Wliitefriars, with 
the pen in his hand in the act of writing ; but Johnson 
assured Mr. Nichols that during a fit of intoxication 
he was run over by a coach ; whilst Mr. Francis Stewart 
declared he was attacked in Westminster by two or 
three soldiers, who not only robbed him, but used him 
BO barbarously that he died from the effects. In any 
case, his life ended in misery, and a pauper’s grave 
received*' his body. 

A scarcely less miserable poet was Savage, a man 
of melancholy aspect, of a thin habit of body, with a 
voice tremulous and mournful, and manners elegant 
and graceful. He was the son of Anne, Countess of 
Macclesfield, unlawfully begotten by Earl Rivers; his 
mother hated him from the hour of his birth, and 
persecuted him till that of his death. Bound ’prentice 
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to a shoemaker in Holbom, he might have lived a 
respectable tradesman, if accident had not made known 
bo him the secret of his birth by means of some papers 
left in the possession of an old nurse ; or had not the 
Muses discovered to him the fact that he was richly 
dowered with the fatal gift of song. Spumed by tlie 
woman who bore him, and through her maclunations 
left penniless by his adulterous father, he spent his 
time, as Johnson writes, 'in mean expedients and 
tormenting suspense, li\ing for the greatest part in the 
foar of prosecutions from his creditors, and cons<»(|uently 
skulking in obscure parts of the town, of which he was 
no stranger to the remotost comer.’ 

At such times it was bis habit to lie in bed all day, 
getting up only when darkness came, and stealing out 
into tho night to visit an acquaintance, sell a few 
verses he had written, and wander about in the enjoy- 
ment of that liberty which he might not enjoy by 
day; returning to his garret before mom and tho 
bailiffs awoke. Occasionally, and in happier times, he 
lived in luxury at the tables of the great, whom the 
exercise of his talents, the fascination of his manners, 
and the sprightliness of his conversation, delighted ; 
until he disgusted them by his irregularities, when the 
wretched Bohemian was turned from their doors in 
auger and disgrace, and was again reduced to the utter- 
most depths of hunger ahd despair. 

One of the noble patrons who bore with his dissi- 
pated ways was my Lord Tyrconnel, an Irish peer. 
His lordship, upon the poet laying aside a desi^ of 
exposing his guilty mother’s cruelties, consented to 
receive him into his household, to treat him as one 
of his family, and, moreover, to allow him an income 
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of two hundred a yoar. This^ as his biographer states, 
was the golden part of the poet’s life. * For a time he 
had no reason to complain of fortune ; his appearance 
was splendid, his expeuses large, and his acquaintance 
extensive. He was courted by all who endeavoured 
to be thought men of genius, and caressed by all who 
valued themselves upon a refined taste. To admire 
Mr. Savage was a proof of discernment, and to be 
acquainted with him was a title to poetical reputation. 
His presence was sufficient to make any place of public 
entertainment popular; and his approbation and ex- 
ample constituted the fashion. So powerful is genius, 
when it is invested witli the glitter of affluence. Men 
willingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to 
merit, and are pleased when they have an opportunity 
at once of gratifying their vanity and practising their 
duty.’ 

It was whilst under the piotection of my Lord 
Tyrconnel, at a time when he fondly believed himself 
removed for ever above the mean expedients of a hack- 
writer’s existence, that ho published a pamphlet called 
'An Author to be Let; being a proposal, humbly 
addressed to the consideration of the knights, esquires, 
gentlemen, and other wonderful and weighty members 
of the Solid and Ancient Society of the Bathos; by 
their aSsociate and well-wisher Iscariot Hackney.’ 
This was written to satirize the Qrub Street scribblers, 
of whom he had many bitter recollections. Johnson, 
in speaking of it, declares that in this pamphlet Savage 
has left 'exact observations on human life, which 
would do honour to the greatest names.’ That it 
was a mirror in which those satirized saw themselves 
reflected in a manner most true to nature, was at once 
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evident from the fact that several of them accused 
Savage of making use of their confidences for the 
purpose of holding them up to public scorn. No more 
forcible picture of the swarming tribe who contributed 
80 much to the literature of the day — a race now for 
ever, happily, extinct — who stung in pamphlets, flattered 
in odes, slandered in paragraphs, translated, plagiarized, 
compiled, and starved, can be given than by quoting 
a few passages from this pamphlet, now almost wholly 
unknown. 

Iii the preface, he says, most of the scribblers are 
* persons of a very low parentage, and without any pre- 
tence of merit are aspiring to the rank of gentlemen. 
Thus they become all economists. Poverty is the con- 
sequence of all economy, and dirty tricks the consequence 
of their poverty. Though they are sad writers, they 
might have been good mechanics; and therefore, by 
endeavouring to shine in spheres to which they are 
unequal, are guilty of depriving the public of many that 
might have been its useful members. Had not the 
great Mr. Dennis, the son of a saddler, better have been 
a common parish crier than a poet or critic ? Had it 
not been an honester and more decent livelihood for Mr. 
Norton (Daniel de Foe's son of love, by a lady who 
vended oysters) to have dealt in a fish-market than to 
be dealing out the dialects of Billingsgate and detrac- 
tion in the Flying Posit Should not Dick Morley 
rather have been blacking shoes at the comers of streets 
(to which it is well known his industrious and more 
prudent younger brother submitted) than blackeniing 
reputations in the Weekly Jovmalt The blackening 
of the brush from the Japan pot is so useful and oma^ 
mentali that it is frequently called honour ; bat the dash 
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Dude's pen, lo oft^ dipped in an ink standish, is 
dirty and' dettjmentid, consequently dishonour. So 
that Dick and his brother illustrate Sh Paul's saying, 
“Some are made to honour^ and some to dishonour" 
Had it not been more decent for Mr. Boome to have 
sung psalms, according to education, in an anabaptist 
meeting than to have been altering “ The Jovial Crew," 
or “Merry Beggars,” into a wicked imitation of the 
** Beggar s Opera " ? When Mrs. Haywood ceased to be 
a strolling actress, why might not the lady (though once 
a theatrical queen) have subsisted by turning washer- 
woman ? Has not the fall of greatness been a frequent 
distress in all ages ? She might have considered the 
sullied jincii growing white in her pretty red hands, 
as an emblem of her soul, were it well scoured by repent- 
ance for the sins of licr youth ; but she rather chobe 
starving, by writing n<jvcls of intrigue, to teach young 
heiresses the art of running awny with fortune-hunters, 
and scandalizing persons of the highest worth and dis- 
tinction. When this lady, or these gentlemen, are asked 
why they abuse such and such persons, their answer is 
they are obliged to write for want of money, and to 
abuse for want of other subjects. Is want of money an 
excuse for picking pockets, or, what is worse, taking 
away a man's good name^ Is the po\erty of Moore's 
genius &n excuse for filching Pope's lines ? And appears 
not the theft in his comedy as plain as if a cinder wench 
should steal a gold watch, and afterwords wear it ? ' 

So much for the preface, which could not at least be 
accused of ambiguity ; then comes the autobiographical 
details of the career of Iscariot Hackney, the Grub 
Street scribbler. Whilst a boy he developed a genius 
for mischief, carried tales from one lad to another, and 
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theti to tbe mai^ter, to have them whipped ; and ld;wayek 
when he committed a fault himscK laid the blame m 
another ; a sure prognostic of his future abilities as a 
politician. When he grew to be a youth, he hooted at 
any unfortunate, ill-dressed person in the street, if he 
looked hke a gentleman; a certain sign of his talents 
as a critic. As he grew to manhood, with a natuial 
sourness of temper, a droll solemnity of countenance, 
and a dry manner of joking upon such accidents as 
fools who value themholves upon humanity would bo 
apt to compassionate, he set up for a man of humour 
about town ; and as he had, furthermore, a propensity 
to sneer upon all mankind, especially those who imagined 
they could oblige him, he became a writer. ‘Soon 
after/ Iscariot says, painting a portrait in which several 
persons saw themselves respectively represented, ‘ I was 
employed by Curll to write a merry tale, the wit of 
which was its obscenity. This we agreed to palm 
upon the world for a posthumous piece of Mr. Prior. 
However, a certain lady, celebrated for certain liberties, 
had a curiosity to see the real author. Curll, on my 
promise that, if I had a present, he should go snacks, 
sent me to her. I was admitted whilst her ladyship 
was shifting; and, on my admittance, Mrs. Abigail 
was ordered to withdraw. What passed between us, a 
point of gallantry obliges me to conceal ; b ii, after 
some extraordinary civilities, I was dismissed with a 
purse of guineas, vmd a command to write a sequel to 
my tale. Upon this* I turned out smart in dress, bit 
Curll of his shore, and ran out most of my money in 
printing my works at my own cost. But some years 
after the varlet was revenged. He arrested me for 
(Several mouths’ board, brought me back to my garret^ 
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and made me drudge on in my old dirty work. It was 
in his service that I wrote obscenity and profaneness 
under the names of Pope and Swift. Sometimes I was 
Mr. Gay, and at others Theory Burnet, or Addison. I 
abridged histories and travels, translated from the French 
what they never wrote, and was expert at finding out 
new titles for old books. 

‘When a notorious thief was hanged, I was the 
Plutarch to preserve his memory; and when a great 
man died, mine were his remains, and mine the account 
of his last will and testament . . . One of my books 
had the honour of being presented for a libel by the 
grand jury, and another was made a burnt-offering by 
the hands of the common hangman. If an author writes 
a piece that has success in his own character, I abuse 
him ; but, if in a fictitious one, I endeavour to personate 
him, and write a second part to bis work * . . Bather 
than stand out of the play, I have penned panegyricks 
on Rich s pantomimes, and I am always listed by him to 
hiss the first night at any of the Drury Lane performances. 

‘ I have an excellent knack at birthday odes, elegies, 
acrosticks, anagrams, prologues, recommendatory poems, 
rhymes for almanack-makers, and witty distiches for 
the signs of country inns and ale-houses. When a man 
of quality is distinguished for a wit, or an encourager of 
it, I endeavour to strike him for a dedication. 1 have 
tried all means but what folks call honest ones for a 
livelihood. I offered my service for a secret spy to the 
state, but had not credit enough even for that. When 
it was indeed very low with me, I printed proposals for 
a subscription to my works, received money, and gave 
receipts without any intention of delivering the book 
... In short, I am a perfect town author ; I hate all 
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mankind, yet am occasionally a mighty patriot. I am 
very po<», and owe my poverty to my merits; that is, 
to my writings. I am as proud as I am poor ; yet, 
what is seemingly a contradiction, I never stick at a 
mean action when my own interest is concerned. It is 
reckoned a villainous action to write a libel, but more 
so to father one on a person who neither wrote it nor 
approves of it; now I own I never scruple to do both. 
When a man of figure, perhaps an ornament to his 
country, hath been cruelly aspersed in his lifetime, I 
love to revive the aspersion at his death . . . Now, 
gentlemen, if you like me for a correspondent, my price 
is the price of a journalist, a crown. You may find me 
in the morning at my lucubrations over a quartern 
pot in a Geneva shop in Clare Market. 1 generally 
dine with a brother-bard at one of the little cook’s 
shops near St. Martin’s Church, and probably spend 
the evening with him at a night cellar in the Strand, 
where 1 shall be ready to enter into a treaty with 
you.’ 

The whole tribe of -Grub Street scribblers were 
incensed by the pamphlet, and great was their rejoicing 
when presently its author fell from his high estate ; or, 
in other words, quarrelled with my Lord Tyrconnel, and 
was once more cast adrift upon the world. had 
known hunger, and had been clad in rags, and he could 
not therefore bear with equanimity the fortune which 
had suddenly promodiied hhn to faro sumptuously and 
dress in purple and fine linen. The reaction had been 
too great, and he soon learned to abuse the privileges 
extended to him. It was his habit. Lord Tyrconnel 
alleged, to enter a tavern with various companies, and 
drink the rarest wines witii great profusion, he not 
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baying a penny in his pocket to pay the reckoning 
withal If his companions were willing to deimy the 
cost, the matter ended peaceably ; but if they became 
refractory, and demanded that he should pay for his 
own liquor, his method of settlement was to t^e them 
to his own apartments in my lord's mansion, assume 
the government of the house, imperiously order the 
butler to set the best wines in the collar before his 
guests, who drank ' till they forgot the respect due to 
the house in which they were entertained, indulged 
themselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, 
practised the most licentious frolicks, and committed 
all the outrages of drunkenness/ 

Moreover, Lord Tyrconnel avowed that, having al- 
lowed Savage the use of a valuable collection of books, 
stamped with his own arms, he had the mortification to 
see them in a short time upon the stalls ; it being one 
of the poet's ways to pawn the volumes when he wanted 
the accommodation of a small sum. Johnson said that 
whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily credited 
both these accusations; ‘for, having been obliged from 
his first entrance into the world to subsist upon 
expedients, affluence was not able to exalt him above 
them ; and so much was he delighted with wine and 
oonvepsation, and so long had he been accustomed to 
live by chance, that he would at any time go to the 
tavern without scruple, and trust for the reckoning to 
the liberality of his company, and frequently of company 
to whom he was very little known/ 

Savage, in giving his reasons for the dispute with his 
patron, states that 'Lord Tyrconnel ha^ involved his 
estate, and therefore poorly sought an occasion to 
quarrel with him.* Moreoveri be said his lordship had 
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taken the libeity of exhorting him to regulate his 
method of life, had protested against his spending his 
nights in taverns, and requested that he would pass 
those hours with him which he so freely bestowed upon 
others. Liberty is dear to a Bohemian, and Savage 
resented this interference with it; he loftily declared 
be 'would spurn that friend who should presume to 
dictate to him.’ He added that his maintenance and 
allowance was not so much a favour as a debt, as it was 
offered him upon conditions which he had never broken. 
However, the result of the quarrel was that the old life 
of wretchedness and want lay once more before him. 

When Ensden, the parson poet laureate died, Savage 
exerted all the interest he possessed to gain the vacant 
office. To succeed such a rhymester as Ensden would 
in itself have been no honour. The pieces written 
on particular occasions by him had but brought 
him ridicule from the town in general, and merciless 
satire from such pens as those of Pope, Oldmixon, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and Savage. However, the vast 
merit which Lord Halifax beheld in the translation 
which Ensden made into Latin verse of bis lordship’s 
|K>em, the ' Battle of the Boyne/ had secured him that 
nobleman’s patronage, and eventually gained him the 
laureateship from Qeorge the First; who probably 
never read a line of verse in his life. Savage, in 
satirizing this reverend and poetic personage, gives a 
strange picture of him. * Methinks Laurus had better 
been an university vintner than a divine or a poet/ he 
writes. ' Would not bad wine have been easier put off 
than bad poetry ? Had not a bunch of grapes flourished 
more naturally on his brow than a sprig of bays ? Had 
he not with more propriety been seen sitting astride a 
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ift huA and a knnper io ih* 
M^tjrtoaiing: a tnarrjtatoh, than mounting/ aftat 

^6 finKt stave, t6 thump a pulpit cushion, and pause at 
every halt-sentence with a hiccup?’ 

Now that the laureate had gone to enjoy the music 
of the spheres, Savage sought his jdace; which was, 
however, given to Colley Cibber, whose verses were 
scarcely less inferior to those of his predecessor. But, 
notwithstanding his disappointment, Savage addressed 
an ode to the queen, signing himself the Volunteer 
liaureate. Having written the poem, he had no friend 
at court to present it, and the verses, therefore, made 
their appearance in pamphlet form. No sooner, how- 
ever, bad Her Majesty heard of them than she 
despatched a messenger to the bookseller for a copy, 
and, though the usual ceremony of presentation was 
wanting, she was obliging enough to send him a bank 
bill for fifty pounds, accompanied by a gracious message 
that she was highly pleased with the verses, that he 
had permission to write annually on the same subject, 
and that he should yearly receive the same present. 

He therefore continued to style himself the Voluntary 
Laureate, much to the disgust of Colley Cibber, who 
took an opportunity of informing him that ' the title of 
laureste was a mark of honour conferred by the king, 
from whom all honour is derived, and which, therefore, 
no man has a right to bestow upon himself, and that he 
might with equal propriety style himself a volunteer 
lord or a volunteer baronet.’ Savage, however, did not 
consider any title which was conferred upon Colley 
Cibber so honourable os that the usurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an instance of very exorbitant 
vanity. He therefore continued to write under the 
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Btme tiile^ wd to zecei?e the promieed reward. This 
Bum was by no meeoa equal to hia Mtions of luxury, 
and, with the reoklesa improvidence of hia character, 
it was quickly spent, Whilst it lasted, he feasted 
sumptuously at taverns, drank rich wines, kept gay 
company; and then, when his last guinea had rattled 
on a tavern table, or passed into the possession of a 
woman of the town, he faced the future without the 
certainty of a meal or a lodging. 

Johnson gives us a very graphic etching— most 
worthy of remembrance — of the poet^s life at this time. 
' For some part of the year,* he writes, ‘ Savage generally 
lived by chance ; eating only when he was invited to 
the tables of his acquaintances, from which the 
meanness of his dress often excluded him, when the 
politeness and variety of his conversation would have 
been thought a sufficient recompense for his entertain- 
ment. He lodged as much by accident as ho dined, 
and passed the night sometimes in mean houses which 
are set open at night to any casual wanderers, some- 
times in cellars among the riot and filth of the meanest 
and most profligate of the rabble, and sometimes, when 
he had not money to support even the expenses of the««e 
receptacles, walked about the streets till he was weary, 
and lay down, in the summer, on a l)ulk, or in the 
winter, with bis asaociajjbes in poverty, among the ashes 
of a glass-house. ^ 

^In this manner were passed those days and those 
nights which nature had enabled him to have employed 
in elevated speculationB, useful studies, or pleasmg con- 
versation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house, 
among thieves and beggars, was to be found the author 
of Wanderer**; the man of exalted sentiments. 
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ettwAve view, and curious observations; the man 
whoee remarks on life might have assisted the states- 
man, whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened the 
moralist, whose eloquence might have influenced senates, 
and whose delicacy might have polished courts/ 

On the death of the queen the sum he was in the 
habit of receiving from her as voluntary laureate ceased, 
and he was now poorer than ever. His distress being, 
however, publicly known, his friends held counsel to- 
gether tliat they might concert some means of helping 
him. The result was a proposal to raise by subscription 
a sum of fifty pounds a year, on which he should retire 
into Wales, where he could live in a private and 
economical manner without, as they agreed, 'aspiring 
to influence, but at the same time without any depend- 
ence on those little creatures which we are pleased to 
call the great/ This offer the poor poet, now in the 
lowest state of distress, gladly accepted, and boked 
forward with pleasure to residing in the country; of 
which it may be remarked be had not the slightest 
knowledge, except such as he had gathered fironl 
pastorals and other s6ng8 descriptive of rural delights* 
To the man whose days have been passed between the 
garret and the tavern, the land lying outside the city 
gates was an arcadian scene of flowery meads, watered 
by silver streams, dotted by flower-covered cottages; 
where innocent pleasures obtained, where nightingal^a 
perpetually sang, where sorrow and sin, toil and trouble 
were unknown. A poet’s heart beat in bis breast; a 
poet’s imagination tinted bis future with hues of the 
rose. 

Full of hope, he therefore bade adieu to London 
town; having fifteen guineas in his pocket, which it 
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vm iateoded should pay his tray to Swansea^ aad sup- 
port him thwe fbr some time. But fourteen day* aflw 
his departure, he wrote to bis irie&ds that he was yet 
\!ipon the road, and that, not having a penny in his 
parse, he could proceed no further. A remittance wa* 
tlterefore sent him, and he reached Swansea, feeling 
padly disappointed with the country, miserably dissatis- 
^ed with his lot, and full of indignation with those who, 
lie said, had banished him from town. These feelings 
ne took care to express forcibly in the letters he ad- 
jdressed to his friends ; the result being that several of 
ithem refused to further subscribe towards bis support, 
'After about a year's residence in Swansea, he set out 
/for London; but reaching Bristol on his way, tarried 
' there, where he was received with generous kindness, 
uotil such time as bis conduct wearied his new friend*. 
Here his life became a sequel to what it had been in 
Londmi be contracted debts at taverns, was pursued 
by bailifis, starved, was cast into prison, and ended his 
most miserable life on the last day of July in the year 
1748. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ooldsmilih in London-*-PhyaiciBQ, Uiher, and Hack«Writer— Tha 
* Monthly Review* — In Oroen Court Aibour — Beginning tho 
World at Thirty-One-^Letters to Hie Friende in Ireland— *nM 
O^t City by Ni^it — Johnson'a Garret— Drinking Tea with Mrs. 
Williams — The Black Boy — The Philosopher’s .^pearanoe — 
‘Visiting with Mr. Joshua Reynolds— Tho Great iii, Riehflffdira — 
An Evening Walk with the tiage. 

More than ton years later, another man of genius, who 
was destined to become one of the most polished writers 
of the age, one of the most delightful poets of his century, 
might be seen pushing his s^, slow way through the 
crowded, friendless streets of London. This was the 
simple-minded, tender-hearted Oliver Goldsmith. He 
had landed in Dover from his foreign travels in February, 
1756, and for twelve weary days had journeyed to 
London, footsore and sick of heart; now acting in a 
barn with some strolling players, and again begging 
employment from an apothecary, that he might not 
starve before reaching tiie great city, which was to he 
the scene of his future keen privations, sordid humili- 
ations, brief triumphs, and premature death. 

Penniless and almost hopeless, be, on his arrival, 
herded by night among the beggars in Axe Lane, and 
by day yrandered from one druggist’s shop to another, 
humbly asking them to let him pound their mortars^ 
spread their ointment, and run of their messages ; but 
‘ his threadbare coat/ says Percy, ‘ his uncouth figare, 
and his Hibernian dialect caus^ him to meet with 
repeated refusals/ At last there came a day when one 
Jacob, living at the comer of Monument Yard in Fish 
Street Hill, a man who had more compassion in his 
heart than thos^ to whom poor Goldsmith had previously 
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applied, gave him employment, and he ro«e ftom being 
an apothecary’s drudge to become a * physician iu a 
humble way/ As such he might be seen going his 
round in the poor districts of the town, clad in a suit of 
green velvet and gold, well worn and tarnished in the 
previous service of some more fortunate master; in 
which array be was encountered by his old schooUellow 
Beatty, whom, in the face of all appearances, he assured 
that he was practising physic and doing very well indeed. 
Presently this faded finery was exchanged for a more 
sober suit of black velvet, which was, alas ! neither new 
nor perfect; for on the left breast was a considerable 
patch, which it was the poor physician’s greatest anxiety 
to keep covered with his hat whilst attending his humble 
patients, declining their polite efforts to relieve him of 
its care. ’ But this constant position,’ says Prior, who 
tells the story, * becoming noticed, and the cause being 
soon known, occasioned no little merriment at his 
expense/ 

Now it happened that amongst his patients was a 
workman in the employment of Samuel Richardson, the 
admired author, and, what was more to the purpose, the 
dminent publisher, who, noting the physician’s neediness, 
and suspecting his hunger, venturi to bint that, as his 
master was ever ready to do a kind turn to men of ports, 
he might be of help to Mr. Goldsmith. The mention 
of the printer’s name stirred the physician's heart; for 
already he had dreams misbecoming an author, and had 
indeed written a great tragedy, of which the world Vas 
never destined to hear. An introduction was therefore 
speedily established by this humble means between the 
starving physician and the prosperous publisher, who 
gave him employment as corrector for his press. More-* 
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over, he gradaelly. admitted him to his fiimiliar inter- 
course, and introduced him to his friends, one of whom 
was Dr, Young, the esteemed author of ' Night Thoughts.* 

This was indeed a great help to poor Qoldsmith, who 
was now enabled to carry on bis work as corrector for 
the press at the same time that he practised physic; an 
employment which had barely prevented starvation, and 
in which he beheld no chance of improvement. For 
Goldsmith’s manner lacked the polish and his person 
the air of prosperity which arc essential commenda- 
tions in physicians to the rich ; moreover, his honesty, 
as Prior significantly remarks, * despised that intrigue 
which some of liis brethren find a convenient substitute 
for talent.’ So few and small indeed were his fees that 
he soon abandoned such poor practice as was his for an 
ushership at a school kept by a dissenting minister, one 
Dr. Milner, which was obtained for him by that gentle- 
man’s son. Here he underwent the dnidgery, then even 
more than now inseparable to such an occupation, with 
a bravo spirit and a cheerfulness of disposition which 
made him alike the delight of his pupils and the friend 
of his employers. His salary was small indeed, and was 
mostly drawn in advance, in order that it might be 
spent in giving charity to beggars, or in buying fruits 
and sweetmeats for the boys ; so that when qusyrter-day 
came round he had but little to receive, and this little 
went with alarming rapidity. 

* Had you not better,' said Mrs. Milner to him one 
day, ‘ let me keep your money for you as I do for sodie 
of the young gentlemen ? * 

' In truth, madam,* replied the simple-hearted usher, 
* there is equal need.’ 

It was at Dr. Milner s table that he became acquainted 
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with personals whose very names were fi^ken by 
Qrub Street authors with l^ted breath* These were 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths, who kept a book shop at the 
sign of ' The Dunciad * in Paternoster Bow. Griffiths 
was not only a bookseller, but was likewise a printari 
and the prcjeotor and proprietor of the Monthly Bemew ; 
and in his various avocations was aided by his spouse, 
a lady of literary tastes. The worthy pair have been 
charmingly described by an irreverent pen in Smollett’s 
Critical Hevieio, probably indeed by that ingenious 
author, the one as ‘an ilhterate bookseller,’ and the 
other as ‘an antiquated Sappho, a Sibyl, or rather a 
Pope Joan in taste and literature, pregnant with abuse 
begot by rancour under the canopy of ignorance.’ Now 
Goldsmith, who had found time during the intervals of 
his hard toil to produce manuscripts which were wont 
to fill the pockets of his rusty velvet suit until his 
ungainly figure looked ridiculous, saw in the woithy 
bookseller and his wife beings who, if they were illiterate > 
yet had the fateful power of enabling him to fulfil Lis 
long-cherished desire of becoming an author. So, when 
the discourse at Dr. Milner’s table turned on literature, 
Goldsmith took much pains to show he was well qualified 
to pronounce an opinion upon such matters. Griffiths 
in return paid him attention, and, being acquainted 
with his tastes and former employment with Samuel 
Bichardson, engaged fa|in as a regular writer for bis 
Monthly lUvi&w* . 

The terms which he was to receive for working six 
hours daily were his board and lodging, and an ‘ adeqioate 
salary/ What pittance the humble usher considered 
adequate is not known. His life, however, was not all 
that he had expected ; it was, indeed, but drudgery in 
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a new form. Ko% only were such artielesii essays, and 
reviews — as he wrote invariably for six hours a day, 
and occasionally for double that time-^-penoed at the 
dictation of Griffiths ; but suggestions, corrections, and 
alterations were made by Mrs. Griffiths. Moreover, he 
was accused by the illiterate bookseller of affecting 
independence, no doubt a serious offence in the eyes of 
one whose word was law to the hacks he employed; 
and he was subjected in the domestic arrangements to 
many privations by the antiquated Sappho, ‘ a woman, 
says l)e Qiuncey, * who would have broken the back of 
a camel, which must be supposed tougher than the heart 
of an usher ' 

His connection with them, therefore, did not last 
long. At the end of about five mouths, he parted from 
them with mutual dissatisfaction ; and the poor drudge 
found liimself free once more, and happy in his freedom, 
though it was attained at the cost of probable starvation. 
He w^as, therefore, again upon the streets, struggling 
for bread by day, lying heaven knows where by night ; 
making hard shifts to live — for to live was now his sole 
ambition. Then, when starvation dogged him through 
the friendless streets, he turned to Dr. Milner's school 
once more, and sought refuge in the drudgery of an 
ushersll^ip. 

But after hia brief experience as an author, the life 
of an usher seems to havo become doubly irksome to 
him, and ho soon left Dr. Milner’s academy, and towards 
the end of 1758 took a lodging in Green Arbour Court, 
in the Old Bailey, when he set to work upon *An 
Inquiry into the present State of Polite Literature in 
Europe,’ a work he fondly trusted would bring him 
both money and reputation. This lodging was a single 
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room in « garret ; uooomfortable, mia^rably poor^ nay, 

* wretchedly dirty/ aocording to the statement of a 
ftiond of his, the Bev. Thomas Percy* 

This gentlemim, who afterwards became Lord Bishop 
of Dromore, but who is now better remembered as the 
ingenious author of the * Beliques/ had4>een introduced 
to Goldsmith at the * Temple Exchange Coffee House/ 
Being one who loved letters greatly, and relished the 
society of those who pertained to the profession of 
literature^ he was vastly pleased with Goldsmith’s con- 
versation, which, beneath the clearness of its simplicity, 
showed sparkling gems of thought and precious ore of 
fancies. So delighted was he with the pooi writer 
that, soon after their first meeting, he must wait on 
him in his garret, which he found so wretched ; a cir- 
cumstance, be avows, ho would not think of mentioning, 
did he not Consider it the highest proof of Goldsmith’s 
genius and talents, that by Hhe bare exertion of their 
powers, under every disadvantage of person and fortune, 
he could gradually emerge from such obscurity to the 
enjoyment of all the comforts, and even luxuries, of life, 
and admission into the best societies in London. There 
was but one chair/ says Mr. Percy, * and when he, from 
civility, offered it to his visitant, be himself was obliged 
to sit in the window. Whilst conversing, some one 
gently rapped at the door, and being desired tq come 
in, a poor, ragged litaQe girl of very decent behaviour 
entered, who, dropping a, comrtesy, said, " My mamma 
sends her compliments, and begs the favour of ^ou to 
dend her a chamber-pot full of coals.” ’ 

But it was long Wore Goldsmith was to enjoy the 
society of the polite and learned ; and, meanwhile, here 
he was» as he writes to * Bobert Bryanton, Esquire, at 
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Ballymaluni, Ireland* ^in a garret, writing for Innad, 
and expecting to be dunned ht a milk score/ This 
letter, and others penned in this lodging, he headed 
^ Temple Exchange Coffee House, where answers may 
be directed;’ being anxious to withhold the name of 
the humble abode which sheltered him from the know- 
ledge of those whom he addressed. Though thp general 
tone of these epistles is cheerful, and even occasionally 
indulges in hopeful fancies for the future, yet here and 
there are touches which reveal the hard condition of 
the poor hack in vivid colours. 

‘ I must confess, it gives me some pain,’ he writes to 
his brother, the Rev.* Henry Goldsmith, ^ to think I am 
almost beginning the world at the age of thirty-one. 
Though I never had a day’s sickness since I saw you, 
yet I am not that strong, active man you once know 
me. You scarcely can conceive how much eight years 
of disappointment, anguish, and study have worn me 
down. If I remember right, you are seven or eight 
years older than me, yet I dare venture to say, if a 
stranger saw us both, he would pay me the honours of 
seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale, melancholy visage, 
with two" great wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an 
eye disgustingly sevei'e, and a big wig, and you may 
have a |>erf6ct picture of my present appearance/ Then 
he goes on to paint the contrast which he imagines 
exists between them. ‘ On the other hand,’ he says, • I 
conceive you as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing 
many a happy day among your own children, or those 
who knew you as a child. Since I knew what it is to 
be a man, this is a pleasure I have not known. I have 
passed my days among a parcel of cod, designing beingas^ 
and have contracted all their suspicious manner in my 
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own behaviour* I should actually be aa unfit for tho 
society of my friends at home, as I detest that which I 
aiu obliged to partake of here* 1 can now neither 
partake of the pleasure of a revel, nor contribute to raise 
its jollity. 1 can neither laugh nor drink, have con** 
traccod an hesitating, disagreeable manner of speaking, 
and a visage that looks ill-nature itself; in short, 
1 have thought myself into a settled melancholy, and 
an utter disgust Of all life brings with it/ 

One cannot but smile at the idea of simple-hearted, 
trusting Oliver Goldsmith becoming suspicious in his 
manner. In another letter which he wrote to Mrs. 
Jane Lawder at this time he lays bare more than a 
corner of his foolish, tender heart. He apologizes for 
not having lately written to her because he was in 
such circumstances that all his endeavours to retain 
her regard might be attributed to wrong motives. He 
fears his letters might have been looked upon as the 
petitions of a beggar, instead of the offerings of a 
friend; whilst his professions, instead of being con-* 
sidered as the result of disinterested esteem, might be 
ascribed to venal insincerity, No doubt Mrs. Jane 
Lawder had too much generosity to place them in 
such a light, but be could not bear even the shadow 
of a suspicion. The most delicate friendships, he re- 
minds her, are always most sensible of the slightest 
invasion ; and the strongest jealousy is ever attendant 
on the warmest regard. He could not, therefore, con- 
tinue a correspoudenee, for every acknowledgment for 
past favours might be considered as an indirect request 
for future ones. 

'It is true,’ be continues, in this charming letter, 
Hhis conduct might have been simple enough, but 
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j^iirself must ooiifess it was in character. Those who 
know me at all know that I have always been actuated 
by different principles from the rest of mankind, and 
while none regarded the interest of his friend more, 
Q^^man on earth regarded his own less. I have often 
aflmted bluntness to avoid the imputation of flattery, 
have frequently seemed to overlook those merits too 
obvioqs to escape notice, and pretended disregard to 
those instances of good nature and good sense which 
I could not fail tacitly to applaud; and all this lest 
1 should be ranked amongst the grinning tribe, who 
say '"Very true*’ to all that is said; who fill a vacant 
chair at a tea-table ; whoso narrow souls never moved 
in a wider circle than tlie circumference of a guinea ; 
and who had rather be reckoning the money in your 
pocket than the virtue of your breast All this I say 
I have done, and a thousand other very silly though 
very disinterested things in my time, and for all which 
no soul cares a farthing about me. Qod’s curse, madam I 
is it to be wondered that he should once in his life 
forget you, who has been all his life forgetting himself? 

‘However,’ he says, playfully, ‘it is probable that 
you may one of those days see me turned into a perfect 
hunks, and as dark and intricate as a mouse-hole. I 
have already given my landlady orders for an entire 
reform*iii the state of my finances. I declaim against 
hot suppers, drink less sugar in my tea, and check Vy 
grate with brickbats. Instead of banging my room 
with pictures, I intend to adorn it with maxims of 
frugality. Those will make pretty furniture enough, 
and won’t be a bit too expensive; for I shall draw 
them all out with my own bands, and my landlady’s 
daughter shall frame them with the parings of my 
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black 'Waistcoat. Each maxim is to be inscribed on 
a sheet of clean paper, and wrote with my best pen ; 
of which the following will serve as a specimen : Look 
sharp ; " Mind the main chance ; ” ** If you have a thou- 
sand pounds >ou can put your hands by your sides and 
say you are worth a thousand pounds every day of the 
year;'* **Take a farthing from a hundred and it will 
be a hundred no longer.** Thus, which way soever I 
turn my eyes, they are sure to meet one of those 
friendly monitors ; and, as we are told of an actor who 
hung his room round with looking-glass to correct tho 
defects of his person, my apartment shall bo furnished 
in a peculiar manner to correct the errors of my mind. 

* Faith, madam,* he concludes, *I heartily wish to 
be rich, if it were only for this reason, to say without a 
blush how much I esteem you ; but, alas I I have many 

fatigue to encounter before that happy time comes 
when your poor old simple friend may again give a 
loose to the luxuriance of his nature, sitting by Eilmore 
fireside, recount the various adventures of a hard- 
fought life, laugh over the follies of tho day, join his 
flute to your harpsichord, and forget that ever he 
starved in those streets where Butler and Otway starved 
before him.* 

Meanwhile he patiently endured *the meannesses 
which poverty unavoidably brings with it,* and %/orked 
hard; translating French works for the booksellers, 
writing essays for the mi^azines, and executing such 
odd literary jobs an came in his way. At one time 
he thinks that * at last fortune is beginning to look 
more kindly on him, and again the flckle jade but frowns 
upon his endeavours. To a sensitive nature such as 
his the merest trifle served to imbue him to-day with 
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]^e sunlight of hope, or wrap him to-morrow iu tlie 
gloom of despair* But two brief months after his 
declaration that fortune was looking kindlier upon him, 
he writes to Griffiths, who bad lent him clothes, which 
in great necessity he had pawned — begging that he 
might be sent to gaol, ^ as a favour that may prevent 
something more fatal. I have been/ he cries out, 
when at last he is goaded by misery and despondency 
to make complaint, *some years btrugirlin^ with a 
wretched btung — with all that contempt which indigence 
brings with it — with all those stiong passions which 
make contempt insufiportable ? What then has a gaol 
that is formidable ? I shall at least have the society of 
wretches, and such is, to me, true society.’ 

‘ Had I been a sliarper/ he continues, with a bitter- 
ness wning from his heart, ‘had I been possessed of 
less good-nature and native generosity, I might surely 
now have been in better circumstances. I am guilty, 
I own, of meannesses which poverty unavoidably brings 
with it; iny reflections are filled with repentance for 
my imprudence, but not with any remorse for being 
a villain — that may be a character you unjustly charge 
me with. It is very possible both the .reports you 
have heard and your own suggestions may have brought 
you fdse information with respect to mydbiu;$ptori it 
is very possible that the man whom you 
with detestation may inwanlly burn with grateful 
resentment; it is very possible that upon a second* 
perusal of the letter I sent you, you may see the 
workings of a mind strongly agitated* with gratitude 
and jealousy. If such circumstances should appear, 
at least spare invective till my book with Mr. Dodaley 
shall be published* and then perhaps you may see the 
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bright side of a mind, when my profession shall not 
appear the dictates of necessity, but of choice/ 

At this time he felt indeed the full misery of his 
unhappy lot, and now and then words of self-commisera- 
tion, bubbling to the surface of his correspondence, 
would tell of the deep pain which beset his mind. 
When the Rev. Henry Goldsmith in Ireland is solicitous 
about the education of his son, and consults as to his 
future with Oliver, the latter replies that he must be 
taught thriit and econ<»my; for frugality and even 
avarice are true ambition, they affording the only 
ladder for the poor to rise to preferment. ‘Lot his 
poor uncle's example be placed before his eyes/ he 
continues. ‘ I had learned from books to be disinter- 
ested and generous before I was taught from experience 
the necessity of being prudent. I had contracted the 
habits and notions of a philosopher, while I was expos- 
ing myself to the insidious approaches of cunning; 
and often by being, even with my narrow finances, 
charitable to excess, I forgot the rules of justice, and 
placed myself in the very situation of the wretch who 
thanked me for my bounty. Tell him this, and perhaps 
he may improve upon my example/ 

Griffiths spared him the humiliation of sending him 
to gaol, and he was left in the undisturbed possession 
of that close garret chamber which was so little indebted 
to the attentions of the housemaid. Here it was his 
habit to work steadily through the day, seated at a little 
window which commanded a view of innumerable chinei'^ 
neys and roofs of thickly crowded houses. Occasionally, 
in order to vary the monotony of his labours, be would 
assemble the children of Green Arbour Court in his 
poor chamber, and taking up the flute, which had ever 
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frompaiiifttl iunkgffato and M^l|:iilrt^ 

f tt ^ ^lantae to its mtuiia Tiien at nigH MUbt 
lift dobr, he descended finm his attic, and imimH 
tihMi^h the x>n.e!y streets, tip wi down whioh ha had 
so yd^ien tradged biih|||i7 and hopeless. The iMilt of 
aw of these solitaiy night walks was the production 
of his ' City Night Piece/ pemps the xhOi^ realistic 
and pathetic essay he ever penned. It also serves to 
give us a vivid etching of the London streets by night. 
The opening paragraph is in itself a picture. ‘The 
clock has struck two, the expiring taper rises and sinks 
in the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, 
the laborious and the happy are at rest, and nothing 


now wakes but guilt, revelry, and de'^pair. . . . Let me 
no longer waste the page over the night of antiquity 
or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue the 


solitary walk where vanity, ever-changing, but a few 
hours past walked before me, when she kept up the 
pageant, and now, like a froward child, seems bushed 
with her own importunities. What gloom hangs oil 
around ! The dying lamp emits a yellow gleam, no 
sound is heard but of the chiming clock or the distant 


watch-dog. All the bustle of pride is forgotten, and 
this hour may well display the emptiness of human 
vanity ' Then he jiaints the deserted streets which 
but a little while ago were crowded, and in which 


those who now appear no longer wear their daily masks, 
nor attempt to hide their hardness nor their misery. 
'But who,’ he asks, ‘are those who make the streets 


their couch, and find a short repose from wretchedness 
at the doors of the opulent? These are strangers, 
wanderers, and orphans, whose circumstances are too 
humble to expect redress, and their distresses too great 
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mm to We dWaimed tiiem^ aedW turns itf Wb 
Upon their distress, and hss given thuutlh^ to nske^UW 
and hunger, fkeae poor, alihrering fmik^ Inivu once 
seen ba^er days, and been flattered into beauty^ 
They have been prostituted to the gay, luxnriotis villain, 
and are now turned out to meet the severity of winter 
in the streets; perhaps now^ lying at the doors of their 
betrayers, they sue to wretches whose hearts are in- 
sensible to calamity, or debauchees who may curse, but 
will not relieve them/ 

Early in 1750 his * Enquiry* was published, from 
whicl) time the soverest part of his hfe-struggle ceased. 
He was now soon to leave Green Arbour Court, with 
its polluted atmosphere, crowded tenements, and squalid 
misery, for more comfortable quarters in Wine OflSce 
Court. And, though he was yet to shrink from the 
dreaded presence of the bailiff be had bidden farewell 
to hunger ; though he was still to shed tears of vexation 
on the reception of one of his plays, his feet had left 
the pathway of despair for the certain road to fame. 

About this time he met with Samuel Johnson, a man 
whose name bad become familiar to the town as the 
compiler of a great dictionary, as a writer whose influ- 
ence had begun to make itself felt, as one who, though 
in need of the patronage of the great, had openly dared 
to despise the favour of a lord. ‘ This was,* Goldsmith 
says, in speaking of his first encounter with the great 
man, * a very grave personage, whom at some distance I 
took for one of the most reserved and even disagreeable 
figures I had seen ; but as he approached his appearance 
improved ; and when I could distinguish him tlioroughly. 
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I petceived that, in epite of the severity of his farovr,* 
bad one of the most good*natored countenaoces that 
could be imagined/ 

Johnson waa^ at the time they became acquainted, 
living in Gough Stjuare, hard by Fleet Street, vrhere he 
had written his dictionary, and where he was now pre-* 
paring his edition of ' Shafees»poare,' tlie subscriptions 
for which constituted the only means of his subsistence. 
His study, if it may be designated by such a name, was, 
according to Dr. Burney, situated in a poor garret, 
sparsely furnished with ‘an old, crazy deal table/ a 
chair and a lialf; liis so’e library being represented by 
six Greek folios and some volumes of * Shakespeare' at 
which he was woiking. Here the sage, clad in a suit 
of rusty brown, would, whilst balancing himself witli 
considerable dexterity on a chair wliich could boast of 
but three legs and an arm, deliver himself of opinions 
on all thinga in heaven and on cai-th. The while ho 
shook his groat bead in a tremulous manner, moved his 
body backwards and forwards with a swaying motion, 
rubbed his left knee with tlie palm of his hand, and in 
the intervals of articulation iiiaile various sounds with 
his mouth, ‘ as if ruminating, or what is called chewing 
the cud; sometimes giving a half-whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backwards and forwards from 
the roof of his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and 
sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in front, 
^ as if pronouncing under his breath too, too, too ; all this 
accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but 
more frequently with a smile/ 

Then if such visitors as he entertained in his study 
found &vour in his sight, he would invite them to his 
apartments below, to drink tea with his friend and 
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cpmpaoioa Hn. Anna WilUai^ mun {lale^ i3|iirMlc«a, 

^ blind old lady* iho daughter of a ]«te ib^enidM ilfalllt 
pbyaioian, was a woman of some litetiilfy abiB<t|^ inas* 
much as she had a knowlsdga of the Ft«ndh and Ikliut 
laognagee. tnwdated the Life of the Emperor dblian,;, 
and wrote verses ; moreover, sho was a lemarkable con- 
versationalist, and possessed vast powers of entertaiii« 
ment. She had been a friend of Mrs. Johnson some 
time before the death of that lady, and, A\hen she lost 
)ier higlit through cataract, Johnson out of the charity 
of liis great heart made her the partner of his dwelling. 
Not only was her mind well informed, and her manner 
sprightly, but her appearance was genteel, and must 
have brightened up the otherwise solit*iry lodgings of 
the great man, who, notwithstanding the resources of 
his mind, was ever unwilling to be left alone.* Miss 
Hawkins, in her interesting ‘ Memoirs,* speaks of Mrs, 
‘Williams as *an old lady, dressed in scarlet, made in 
handsome French fashion, with a lace cap, with two 
stiffened projecting wings on the temples, and a black 
lace hood over it.’ 

So attired, she would sit at a little table in Johnson’s 
rooms, making tea for such friends as ho carried with 
him from Dodsley’s or Newberry’s shop, or the ‘Bed- 
ford ’ or * Turk’s Head Coffee-House.’ Johnson was an 
inveterate, or, as he describes himself, ‘ a hardened and 
shameless tea drinker, who has for many years diluted 
his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to cool, who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnights, 
and with tea welcomes the morning.’t Never was he 

* * Sir JoBhua Keynolds wrote of Johnson that ‘The great bnsi- 
nesB of his life ^e said) was to escape from himself.’ 

t Northeote, m his life of Ueynold^ says that ‘Johnson’s extra- 
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in Bucih exo^Uent humoar 'witli lunuelf and tiie irorld at 
Itttge than when drinking cup i|lter cup of this bever- 
age at Mrs. Williams* table. Notwithstanding her 
liindness, the ^Id lady brewed tea with oonsiderable 
dexterity; though, adds one who sat at her board, 
*’her manner of satisfying herself that the cups were 
ftiU enongh appeared a little awkward, fiir she put 
hiMr finger down a certain way till she felt the tea 
toueh it.’ • i 

Qatheied round Mrs. Willianas* tea-table we find a 
right pleasant company, such as Qoldsmirii, who enter- 
tained a high opinion of his hostess; Dr. Burney, the 
musician ; Shiels, the poor poet ; Mr. Diamond, the 
apothecary from Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, with 
whom Mrs. Williams dined every Sunday; Mrs. Masters, 
the poetess ‘ who lived with Mr. Cave ;* David Garrick 
and Peg Woffington; Mr. Bennet Laugtou, a young 
gentleman with a * mild countenance, elegant fimtures, 
and a sweet smile,* who hailed from Ikinity College, 
Oxford; Mj. Topham Beaaderfc, a bean of the fimt 
distinction, a convenationalist of the ehoioiStwH, whose 
Johnson loved ; Ifrea Gardiner, a worthy woman, wife 

ordiaargr or lather extiaVagsat fandmw for this refteshmont did 
not fiultooediteaatico wwrerorhe w<iit;'aaditis«ilalisd fiua 
whilst OB his Scottish tour, aad spendings^ thee «t pmm«% 
tlwcaitlohf the chief of the Msdeods, the iDomees I«dy XhImiC 
hssingt MpMtSdly holMd him until she had pmied oat nSteni 
oupa Menasked him If esmsU haria would nw asashim hwsm* 
saaooawmmmoaUe? ‘Iwoiriw,iiudam,’aiinrersdh%tDsmUr« 


* In jqsUoa it nrast be added that Pansy says, 'Whea.ths 
aud« tea for sOhsiaon sad his frioada, she eonduotsd it wfin iri 
much dafiessy, hy geafiy iwadiing the ontsida of ths CBK to Cmw 
hr tho hmtT dto fta so it sian^ wdfiihi, that it was nrihor 
T Wft t t f(p of dUihie'*' 
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to a tallowwoliaDdler in Snow HUl; Ur. l>ode%, tjM 
bookaeller; Mr. Stmban, the printer; and iCr. 
Bejnutlds, the painter, who had since 1762 fited faim* 
setf in handsome apartments in St Martin’s Lane. 
Johnson haring refi^hed himself with his favourite 
beverage, Mrs. Williams, knowing his ways, would 
lead tbp great man on to talk, whilst those around him 
kstened wift the utmost attrition ; potting a question 
hem, or aeserting an opinion there, for the purpoee of 
eliotting further refleotioaa oO the disconrse which 
eeenpied him; for bis coovenatien, as Mr^artb said. 
IHusttalSiig hie speech a shmle savouring of his 
pnifeadon, was, to the talk of other men, like Titian’s 
painting eompared with Hudson’s. Mra. Williams, on 
these ocoasioDS, would likewise divert the company, 
having a most retentive memory, and loving gossip 
greatly. Atsueh times her temper, which ‘ was marked 
by Welsh fire,’ was placid, hut at other periods of the 
day it waa wont to be much exercised by the meaner 
iasalteS of the tqiper flome of Johnson’s hquse, se well 
as by the bhuik boy, Franois Barber, whom the sage 
kept, peitdy through eharity, partly from love of hie 
‘deer, deer Bathurst,' whose &ther had brought the 
isegro to Kn|d*Pd. The black boy was supposed to act 
as bedyi-aeryant to the philosi^er ; though, aa Sir John 
dbserves; *1^ uses for whi(£ Ffancis wee 
inilsaded to eertw Jcl^n were not veiy apperenK fto 
I^iogenes hilsi||df SktoM^twanted a servant lets than he 
seemed to dm the mtott buahy wig, d^hich thror^^c^t 
hh Ilfs he sffeoted to wear, by that closeness of tshtoto 
which it had (»ntraetod add had been sufilsrsdtomtsin, 
was ever nearly es ittpeaetmble by a oomb asaqpiciaMit 
hedge;’ abd little of the dttit that hod cnee settled <m 
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his ottier gammts was Sver known to have been dis-^ 
turbed bj the brash/ 

Norihoote states that he was so uncouth in his gait 
and action, and so slovenly in his dress, as to attract the 
attention of passengers who met him in the street On 
one occasion an impertinent jackanapes whom he passed 
was so diverted by the philosopher's appearance that 
he copsinenced to imitate him in a moat ludicrous 
manner. Johnson turned and saw him, and, being 
most sensitive to ridicule, w^s so greatly angered* that 
he at once determined on giving a practical proof of 
his feelings. Therefore, going up to the man, he said, 
* You are a very weak fellow, and I will convince you 
of it/ on which he gave him a blow which sent the 
man out of the footpath into the dirty street flat on his 
back, when Johnson walked calmly on. His slovenliness 
indeed frequently brought him humiliation* Northcote 
also tells that one afternoon when Johnson, in company 
with Reynolds and his sister, went to visit the Miss 
Cotterells of. Cavendish Street, who were neighbours pf 
his, he was caused great pain by an unhappy mistake^ 
Arriving at the door of the Miss Cotterells^ house, the 
maid-servant, by accident, let them in, but did uot know 
Johnson, though ho had been a frequent visitor; be 
having ^ways heretofore been admitted by the man« 
servant* * Johnson was the last of the three visitors 
that came in; when the servant-maid, seeing this 
uncouth and dirty figure of a man, and not conceiving 
he could be one of the company who came to visit her 
mistresses, laid hold of his coat just as he was going 
op-stairs, and pulled him back again, saying, 

* ** You fellow, wbat is your business here f I suppose 
you intended to ifob the house.*’ 
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‘ This most unlucky accident threw jtoor Johnson i]»(o 
Euch a fit of shame and anger, that he roared «at like « 
buUi for he could not immediately artioulote^ and was 
with difficulty at last able to utter, "What have I 
done? What have I done?” Nor could he recover 
himself for the remidadei of tho evening from this 
mortifying drenmstance.* His sensitiveness to his 
appearance was such, that at least on one occasion it 
m^e him apprehoouve of a slight where none was 
intended. Reynolds used to tell that when be and the 
great man were one afternoon calling on a gentlewoman 
who lived much in the fashionable norld, the Duchess 
of Argyle and another lady of the first rank came in. 
Johnson, thinking that his hostess became too much 
engrossed with these fine friends, to the neglect of 
himself and Reynolds, of whom he fancied she was 
ashamed, grew angry. He therefore resolved to shock 
her supposed pride, by making the great visitors 
imi^ine he and the painter werg low indeed; and 
addressing himself to Reynolds, in a loud voice, said, 
‘How much do you think you and 1 could get in a 
week, if we were to work at hat'd at we eowldt' the 
inference which he wished to have drawn being that> 
they were common mechanics. 

Johnson and Reynolds had become friends from the 
hour of their first introduction, which had takoi place 
in the 'Mias Cotteiells’ drawing-room, by reason of an 
ingenious remark whikh the young painter made, to 
Johnson's prodigious satisfaotion. The ladies, 09 tlgB 
occasioa, were deeply regretting the death of a frisud to 
whom they owed vast obligations, upon which Reynolds 
ehseived, ‘Yon have, however, the comfort of being 
relieved frolu tlie burden of gratitude.’ The Hiss 
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CottW^ profc aB c d tbenuelvet shooked «t fh« sog- 
geatioiii, bat JohdBoa. after bis nuumer, etoutly defended 
itk and expressed himself pleased ^th the just view of 
haman naiinrelirhich Mr. Re3m(dds' remark exhibited. 
When the poititer, after awhile, bowed himself out of the 
ladies* presence, Johnson jnmped up, accompanied him 
to his rooms, and supped with him ; and in this manner 
commenced that pleasant friendship which lasted for 
years, and ended but with death. The fact that the 
* young painter had read and admired the author’s 'Idfe 
of Savage’ had no doubt made clear the way for their 
subsequent intimacy. Happening to meet Ihe volume 
whilst in Devonshire, Beynolds opened and began to 
read it * while he was standing, with his arm leaning 
against a chimney-piece. It seized bis attention so 
strongly that, not being able to lay down the book until 
he had finished it, when he attempted to move, be 
found his arm totally benumbed.' 

Reynolds, as beqfuue a young man of parts, bad a 
vast admiration for distinguished writers, and especially 
for Samuel Richardson. Johnson, therefore, who at 
this time was well acquainted with this ingenious 
author— who, he says, ‘has enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature, and taught the pasrions to move at the 
commaqil of virtue ’ — promised to introduce the artist 
and his sister; and accordingly carried them down to 
the bookseller’s shop, and made them known to tbe 
printer. On their way thither, Johnson hinted that, if 
they wanted to see Richardson in gopd hinmopi;, they 
must expatiate on the exoellenmas of his ‘daritia^ 
This was what Johnson had done himself more than 
ones, thongh no doubt his admiration was geanine, and 
had arisen not only from tbe merits of tbe, author, but 
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bora gnriitude at having b«en leleaaed hiai an one 
ocoasion fiKm the qxmging-houae. ' Though duft etoiy 
» long,’ be vnites to Biehi^eon, ‘ evnxy letter in ehatt^’ 
(The ntory, it will he romember^, B told tn a neiies of 
epistlen.) Then he begs him to add an iniw rmm to 
the worh ''jCor “Clariana” is not a perfwmanoe to be 
read with eageraeas, and laid aside for ever, bdt will be 
oooaaioaally oonsulted by the busy, the aged, and the 
studious.’* 

Before we take leave of ingenious Samuel Johnson’s t 
pleasant company, let us saunter with him as be takes 
his evening walk, accompanied by Langton or Topharo 
Beaucleik, in the long, narrow, paved court, oveiv 
shadowed by trees, close by Holbom , where the noue 
of the human current close by falls with a placid 
munnw that soothes his troubled meditations. Thera 
were few who loved the great capital better than be. 
To him it was a place of residence, preeminent over 
every other; a great field of gemus and exertion, where 
taiento of every kind had their fullest scope and their 
highest encouragement; a very fountain of intelligence 
snd {deaaure. ‘London is nothing to some people,’ he 
said, 'but to a man whose pleasure is intelleotuid, 
London is the place. Nowhere else cured a man’s 
vanity or arrogance so well as London ; for as no naan 
was either great or jgood jpsr », bnt as oompaW with 
otbexs not ip good « W great, he was sure te find in 
the mot>0!P;;i|ia many.jhia'eqnala, and some bis snpeiiors,* 

* MiU Tfaisi Writes thti Johnioa, fa nealdsg of hiBardioA, 
said, ‘ToU thlak I love IsUety-i-and eo I do ; but a llttls tat 
' niueh afvnuFB disgusts me. That fellow KiolisrdMUh on the eoS* 
tiery, ooulo not oe content to ntU quietlv down the ataMett of 
tMUtstfim without londng to taste the froth from evetystaUwa of 
thloar. . ^ 
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Then he would discourse pleasantly on its growing 
importance and increasing population. Fleet Street 
had a very animated appearance, yet the full tide of 
human existence 'Iras Charing Cross. 'But/ be said, 
' if you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of 
this city, you must not be satisfied with seeing its great 
streets and squares, but must survey the innumerable 
little lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions 
of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human habita- 
tions which are crowded together that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.^ 

Having enjoyed his walk in this shady court, he 
would take his slow way to the ' Temple Exchange 
Coffee-House/ or on a certain night in the week to the 
^ King s Head Tavern/ in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
founded by him sixteen years before the famous 
Literary Club. And, as he passes along, many a worthy 
citizen turns and stares at his burly figure ; for, ' when 
he walked in the streets, what with the constant roll of 
his bead, and the coocomitant motion of liis body, be 
appeared to make bis way by that motion, independent 
of his feet/ Moving in this sbw fashion, he Suddenly 
pauses, and, in obedience to some superstitious habit, 
counts a certain number of stops from a certain point; 
then resumes his solemn march once more, avoiding to 
tread on the jun(:tion of the stones in the pavemeift, 
but carefully on the centre, and laying one hand on 
every stone post he passed. The club was formed for 
the purpose of literary discussion and general relaxation, 
and could boast such members as the Rev. Dr. Balter, 
Mr. John Payne, the bookseller, Mr^ Samuel Dyer, 
described as a learned young man, Dr. M'Qhie, a Scotch 
physician, and Mr. John mwkins, an attorney. Hera 
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be resorted, with a dispositioix to please and be pleased ; 
making it a rule to talk his best ; showing oeeaskmally 
a versatility of temper at which none took offence, bat 
generally oontiibuting to the mirth of conversation ' by 
the many witty sayings he uttered, and the many 
ezoellent stories which his memory had treasured np, 
and which be would on occasion relate.’ 

And BO, irhilst he is sitting at the cluh-room table, 
Burtounded by the friends who loved his discourse, 
forgetful of his struggles in their genial society, enjoying 
the retort and the laughter which bis wit has provoked, 
shall we take our regretful leave of this most central 
figure in the great history of our literature. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CStirlea UacUia ud his tavern— The Britiah Inqnisition— Foote’s 
meet Excellent Wit— MacUin’e Popile— Foote as nn Actor— The 
Diveraions of the Momitu^Drinking a Dish of Chocolate With 
the Wit— Hb liiniciy— »ong Tate Wilkinson and Peg Woffing- 
ton — Her Anger and Ksaentment — TheMimio Himirked— Willdn- 
sott, Foote, and Garrick- A Ni^t at Drury Ijane— The Minor 
at Oovent Garden- Bieh, Foote, Garrick, and Wil kin son. 

The theatrical world and its ways during the It^t years 
of'Peg Woffington’s life afford an interesting, antusing, 
and not uninstractiife ftudy. Poor honest-hearted, 
whimsiM Charles Ifispyiin, whilst yet in the vigour of 
his life and frtlneis df bis feme, resolved to retreffit from 
the stage, before, as he said, ' fbe powers of aotii^ were 
weakened by age tod infirmity.* Accordingly, oh the 
SOth of DeoemW, 1753, be took bis farewell benefit at. 
Covent Gtorden ih ‘The Befosal/ playing Sir Qilbert 
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Wrangle Mrs. Macklin Lady Wnmgle, and Mias Macklia 
Charlotte, ‘when the unbounded approbation of the 
audience, as Eirkman nanrataa, * bear Ibe most ample 
testimony of their satisfaction and the actor's meri^ 
they regretting loudly and repeatedly the retirement of 
their old favourite.' 

At the conclusion of the play he spoke a farewell 
epilogue, in which he compared himself to a sailor 
tossed from shore to shore, sick, wet, and weary, who 
had resolved to go to sea no more. ‘ Some other schemes, 
of course, possess my brain,’ he said. 

* A Bebeme I have in hand will make yon Btaie, 

Though off the stage 1 atill must be a player.’ 

He then commanded his wife and daughter, who were 
yet to remain on the stage, to the favour of the audience ; 
and having spoken his adieu, he bowed profoundly and 
retired, amidst the universal plaudits of his audience. 

He had realized what was iu those days conaidered a 
handsome fortune, the greater port of which he resolved 
to lay out in the execution of his scheme, already re* 
ferred to— one indeed of many which perpetually beset 
him with as much peiwtence as the demons did the 
good St. Anthony in his desert loneliness — of establishing 
a tavern in the piazza of Covent Garden, to which was 
to be ydded wbat be was pleased to describe as 'a 
school of oratory, upon a plan hitherto unknown in 
England.' This school of oratory rtras to be called 
* The British Inquisition.' As Charles Macklin was no 
commonplace man, the ordinary which was opened in 
Match, 1745» was not, as may be supposed, conducted 
on principles like those which had heretofore regulated 
sttoh mundane but necessary establishments. He com* 
menoed fornishing his house in a superb manner, 
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and atoeking kis cellar with the choiceat winan Be 
then hired a vast number of barmaids, ooohs, waters, 
and aervtmte of all descriptions, whom he pnse)W»% 
undertook to tndn in the way they should go; more- 
over, he drew up a plan destined to regulate his 
remarkable ordinary, the rules of which were strictly 
adhered to wbi)^ it lasted. 

Dinner was announced in the daily papers to be 
ready by four o'clock, and a quarter of an hour before 
that time each day the whole ufighbourhood of Oovent 
Garden was alarmed by the pealing of a great bell 
affixed to the top of the house, this bcung a further 
advertisement, a trifle sensational in its form, that Mr. 
Macklin's dinner was just about to commence, and that 
ladies and gentlemen might step in and secure their 
placea As the clock struck the hour, dinner was laid 
apon the table ; the outer door was then abut, and no 
other oustomer was admitted to disturb those already 
present. Maoklin, dressed in a full suit, with stockings 
rolled over his knees, long flaps to his waistcoat, enor- 
mous cuffii, tight stock, and no collar to his coat, 
brought in the first dish with a slow and stately step 
idiat savoured of Hamlet in seanfli of his &tber’s ghost. 
Then, making a low and gradouer bow, that would have 
done honour to any theatrical potentate, be retired five 
paces in the directicm of the sideboard. Here *two of 
the priodpal waiters took their places beside him, and 
posed as omankental 4gttre<f during the meal. Hone o^ 
the servante were parinitted to apeak, savirto snawer 
as briefly as possible auoh q,nestionB as the ' gueeta 
addressed to them; and, m drder to eeeuie jj^ert 
uninterruption to ti>e diaoouise at the table, IfeekUn'e 
orders were conveyed by e series of ingBebt wMcb be 
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had taught them for months previous to his opening 
this vrondeifttlly regulated ordinary. When dinner 
waa over, glasses and bottles were laid upon the table. 
Then Maoklin gravely advanced five paces, bowed lovT 
to the company, and expressed his hopes that all things 
had been found agreeable. After this he passed the 
bell rope round the back of the chair of l^e person 
sitting at the head of the table, made another low bow, 
and with calm stately grace slowly withdrew. The price 
of this dinner, it may be noted, was throe shillings, in- 
cluding port, claret, or such liquor as the customer 
^should choose. 

When the ordinary, the etiquette of which savoured 
so much of the proprietor's former calling, had been 
established eight months, the ' British Inquisition ’ was 
opened to the public. The institution^ as the originator 
of the scheme set forth in a wonderfully amusing and 
most pretentious advertisement, * is upon the plan of 
the ancient Greek, Roman, and modern French and 
Italian societies of liberal investigation. Such subjects 
in arts, sciences, literature, criticism, philosophy, histoiy, 
politics, and morality, as shall be found useful and 
entertaining to society, will be there lectured upon and 
freely debated; particularly Mr. Macklin intends to 
lecture upon the comedy of the ancients, the use of 
their masks and flutes, their mimes and pantomimes, 
and the use and abuse of the stage. He will likewise 
lecture upon the rise and progress of the modem 
theatres, and make a comparison between them and 
those of Greece and Rome ; and between each other ; 
he proposes also to lecture upon each of Shakespeare’s 
plays, to consider the original stories from whence they 
are taken, the artificial or inartificial use, according to 
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the laws of the drama, that Shakespeare has made of 
them; his fable, moral character, pasaiona, maimers 
will likewise be criticised, aod how his capital characters 
have been acted heretofore, axe acted, and ought to be 
acted. And pn the design of this inquiry is to endeavour 
at an acquisition of truth in matters of taste, particu- 
larly theatrical, the lecture being ended, any gentleman 
may offer his thoughts tipon the subject ^ 

‘The doors will open at five, and the lecture begin 
pnrisely at seven o’clock, every Monday and Friday 
evening. 

'Ladies will be admitted, price one sliilliug each 
person. 

‘ The first lecture will be on " Hamlet.” 

' N.B. — The question to be debated after the lecture 
will be whether the people of Great Britain have 
profited by their intercourse >vitli, or their imitation of, 
the French iiation. 

* There is a public ordinary every day at four o'clock, 
price three shillings each person ; to drink port, claret, 
or whatever liquor ho shall choose.' 

Inasmuch that Macklin knew nothing whatsoever of 
the Greek and Roman stages, or of the Greek and 
Latin languages, and very little of the French, and was 
entirely ignorant of the authors from whom Shake- 
speare drew his plots, which same facts were well^nown 
to the town at largo, the British Inquisition was re- 
garded from the first as nothing more nor less than a 
burlesque, which the wits, and men about town, and 
coffee-house idlers generally, attended for the purpose 
of diverting themselves. The burlesque was heightened 
by the grave airs and complacent egotism of the chief 
actor, and by the numerous asides and farcical comments 
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vhich frequently interrupted his discourses. Amongst 
those vho made a point of attending the * Inquisition ’ 
uras Foote, whose inimitable wit found full play here, 
and who, by his quaint questions, his quick repaid, 
and the mock gravity of his remarks, threw the ledtpAr 
into a flutter of consternation, and the audience n 
state of merriment throughout the evening. 

Once during Ifacklin’s dissertation on the tSpifilc 
stage — taken bodily iiom Dryden’s prefaces— the lec^inr 
spoke of some Grecian customs, the origin of wh^ 
were open to the dispute of the learned; at wh^h 
point Foote stood up and said with a very seleallin4he6> 
as he pointed to Macklin's cook, 

* Sir, here is a man who has been several t^K^* all 
over grease (Greece) — let us consult him.' 

' Why, sir,’ replied the cook, quite innocently^ ^U 
make a mistake ; I have never been beyond Gn^^rieh 
in all my life.* 

‘Nay, nay,’ replied Foote, yet more solamhly, *'^n't 
tell a fib, man ; I have seen you mjTself at Sja^hMSiL* 

At which kbtcklin, as well as t^ audienco^'^mjliied 
right heartily. Presently, when the lectureil hnd in- 
cluded, a group of ftiepds gathered ronnd him, aifidldid 
conversation turned on Foote's joke about the eqhk» 
and fl^m the cook to the waiters, when one df ^ 
pretty fellows complimented Macklin on his nun)|her 
Erecting them by signals. 

‘Ay, sir,’ said Macklin quite triumphantly, ‘ I Icnew 
it would do. And where do you think I pitched vlp(»t 
this hint 1 I pitched upon it from no less a 
James, Duke of York, who you know, rir, flrst qKeoted 
signals for tbo fleet.’ 

‘ Yery d projm indeed,' said Foote, quietly, lymiltod 
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poetitial justice ; as from the fleet the; wen taiken'^ to 
the Fleet both master and signals ate likd.3r to retuxA.' 

Another leoture of Hacklin’s at which the arit was 
present, was deUvered on the causes of duelling in 
Ireland, and the reasons why the practice obtained in 
that nation more than in any other. Commencing at 
the earliest period of Irish history, and the customs and 
habits of the Irish peo|fle, Machlin slowly prosed down 
the stream of Hibernian characteristics until he ariiTed 
at <he reign of Elizaheth, when Foote rose. Macklin 
stopped and, looking at him, said, 

' Well, sir, what have you to say upon the subject ? ’ 

‘ Only to crave a little attention, sir,’ says the wit, 
with great modesty, ‘when I think I can settle this 
point ip a few worda* 

‘ Wen, sir, go on,’ cried Macklin, all attention. 

' Why then, sir,’ said Foote, ‘ what o’clock is it ? ’ 
‘O’clock!’ says the lecturer, taken aback. ‘What 
has that to do with a dissertation on duelling ?’ And 
he drew himself up solemnly. 

‘Pray, sir,’ says Foote, ‘be pleased to answer my 
q^nestion, and you will speedily learn.’ 

Maddin, not without some uneasiness, pulled out his 
watch, and reported the hour to be half-past ten. 

‘Very well,’ says Foote, thoughtfully, ‘abou* this 
time of the night every gentleman in Ireland that can 
pOssiUy alFofd it is on his third bottle of claret^ conse- 
quently is in a Air vrsf of getting drunk; flram 
drunkenness proceeds iq[wSrrelUng, and from quanellipg 
dneUing, ipid so there’s an end of the chapter.’ * 
The company seemed so satisfied with this ahridg- 
msmt that Uadklin walked oflT his platform, and said 
no more ppon the sulgect. Indeed he soon began to 
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dete 9 t this man, who with such little seemibg offence 
turned him into ridicule at pleasure; there was no 
escaping his ready answers, which were tempered 'With 
such humour that it was hard to resent them. One 
night, when Macklin was preparing his lecture, he saw 
hit witty tormentor in a corner of the room, surrhunded 
as usual by a group of laughing friends. 

'Well, sir/ Macklin called out, iu an authoritative 
voice, 'you seem to be very merry there; but do you 
know what I am going to say now ? * 

‘ No, sir,’ says Foote. ' Pray do you ? ' 

And the crowd laughed louder than before. At 
times the lecturer would boast of his descent from the 
kings of Munster, but deeWe at the same time thS.t 
he was the first of his name. 

' There was no other Macklin before me/ he would 
say, gravely, * for I invented Macklin to get rid1)f that 
damned Irish name, McLoughlin.’ * 

' But, sir, might not such a name exist without your 
knowing it ? ’ said a grave digmtary of the Church to 
him one night. ^ 

* No, sir,’ he answered, with gruff assurance. 

' Why, now I think of it/ says the churchman, * there 
was a printer towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
near l^mple Bar, of that name/ and he appealed to a 
friend of bis learned in black-letter lore, who dodged 
he had seen several volumes with the name of Uaoklin 
at the bottom of the title-page. 

' Well, Mr. Macklin, what do you say to that 1 ^ asks 
one of the company. 

‘ Say, sir I Why, all I have to say is this/ he replied, 
stiffly, reluctant to admit he was wrong, ‘tbaft bUick- 
letter men will lie like other men.^ 
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Not satiiBfied with catering for the ncietital abd 
l^hysical iftppetites of the pvhlic, he undertoolc to instruct 
oaudidated for the atage^ who were, after a few lesaous, 
i^equired to mve apecimena of their various talents for 
the 1}enefit of the public, in the leoture^room, three times 
a weeh* Tf the wits were pleased with his lectures, 
they were in transports with these exhibitions; and 
the reciest stories regarding master and pupils flow 
about the ooffee-'houses and taverns. One of the as- 
pira|its*fcr dramatic fame, Hwas said, whilst reciting 
Otl^llo’s speech before the Senate, was observed to 
oonjtantly throw back his left arm with great violence. 

* Ptky, sir/ saidU his tutor, * keep hack your left arm a 
littfe more; you are now, consider, addressing the 
Setate, and the right hand is the one to give grace 
ml energy to your enunciation.’ 

I Oh, sir,' says the dramatic pupil, ‘it is only the 
sUeve of my coat, which I forgot to pin back ; as I lost 
nw left arm many years ago on board a man of war/ 
iVFoote used to tell of another aspirant who applied 
ip be instru'eted in the part of the cock in ‘ Hamlet * ; 
ind of a certain individual who wrote to Macklin that 
ne had a great desire to play the parts of Shakespeare’s 
IbcToinc^s, for which he felt he bad a vast amount of 
j$bbility, that, with some instructions, would take the 
wotid by ’korm. , 

])eUgbted at havibg such a remarkable pupil, 
Macklin requested tbe>|avour of an interview with his 
correspondent, who turned out to be a blackamoor. 

Not satisfied with ridiculing MaCklin in his"* c vm 
rooms, Foote conceived the idea of burlesquing him 
for ^he j^eater diversion of the town. He had, years 
before,^ in 1744, made his d^lnit as an actor, to the 
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.Mlnite disgoai of bis ftiencbs >rlw weto ontiagod that 
a Bsan of quality' should beeoaw a'l^yer. 

*WfaaV said my Lord Oartorot to him, ia rost 
aarprise. * What can possess you to go on the stago^ 
aud play the fooH’ 

same leasoa that actuates your lordship to play 
it ofT,’ austrered the vit, solemaly. 


* Why, what can that be t ' asked my lord, not quite 
seeing the point of the joke. 

' Want,' replied Foote. 

* Want 1 ' repea.ted Lord Carteret. 

‘Tes, want of money makes me play the fool; ^d 
want of wit, your lordship.' 

The noble earl in future kept his opinions regard^g 
this new player to himself. , 

The character in which Foote selected to make his fiM 
appearance was that of Othello ; a fact affording anotl^ 
proof of the frequency with which men mistake tie 
direction whence their talents lie. His tragedy, thoum 
played in all seriousness, was pronounced a masterpieoi 
of burlesque; but it proved inferior in its oUtrageout 
extravagance to his subsequent representation of thdl 
woe-stricken Hamlet; whilst his Shylock likewise! 
diverted all the town, the more so as Kitty Clive' 
played ^ortia. From tragedy he descended to comedy, 
and gndually found his level in grotesque tuimicry. 
AcMrdingly, be in 1747 opened the little theatre iu the 
Efeyma^et with a piece he had written fer himself, 
called ‘The IMversions of the Uoming,’ in srhkdi he 
daringly, and in the witUeet manner possiUe, mimirked 


the most prominent dharaotore of the day; such as Sir 
Thomas de Veil, 4 Westminster jnstiee, Cotk>' the 
oelehrated enghieier, Qiaitor Bnidby, and the iiad 
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actteoira bot<h thc«.tte8. The players one apd all 
grew furious at being made the Uugliung'Stocfc of the 
town, and declared they would be ruined. But 
was implacable, and m^e fresh fun from their grum- 
blings, Since, be said, pleasantly enough, that was 
the ease, it w»a his duty to provide a ritoation for each 
lady and gentleman so circumstanced ; and that, instead 
of nunideriiiig blank verse, and assuming the cliaracters 
of kings and (jueens, lords and ladies (for which thrir 
abilities were far from being suitable}, he would place 
them where tibeir talents and behaviour could witii 
mote propriety be employed. 

He therefore, with inimitable wit, gave representa- 
tions of them in their new occupations. Quin, with 
his sonorous voice and slow gait, he personated as a 
watchman, crying out ‘ Past twelve o’clock, and a cloudy 
morning i’ Delane, who was supposed to have but one 
eye, was mimicked as a beggar man; Byan, because 
of bis shrill voice, as a razor-gimder, calling out 
‘Basors to grind, sissars to grind, penknives to grind,' 
and so on. Nay, even the great Oamck was not 
spared, fiir Foote, seizing on hu habit of hesitation, 
imitated his dying sentence in the character of Loriiario 
in a manner which convulsed a public, then, as now, 
mote iq[>preoiative of the ridiculons riiaa the sttblifase. 

The aetota were, hoipvwr, aeon to have thebr revengb 
Along with *The Bivprions of the Homing/ which 
was merelyuusi elMMMiiailiitaent, Foote ventured te play 
some seeaea from (Inngreve's 'Old Bachelor.’ Af the 
HaytasiiiElpit wba not lieensed, this was il]agalMi,aod 
haofff of Drury Lane made sp^y application to tba 
Bold Cbamherlain to have the performances suppresoed; 
ibo result pf whicli was, a troop of oonstobles entered 
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the doors. Foote, howeser, bi|iB|;, « ^ill^ ^ 
tesooices ftod courage, was aeit fiMt Asm ny 44 
ceremonious treatment. 

'He lias wit/ said Johnson, 'end one specie o£ wtt 
in an emment degree, that of escape. You dri^re him 
into a corner with both hands; but he^s gone, sir, when 
you think you have got him — like an animal that 
jumps over your licad Then he lias a great range for 
wit ; ho never lets truth stand between him and a jest, 
and he is bomotinies mighty coarse ' 

Accordingly, on this occasion he jumped over the 
heads of the authoiities in a manner which delighted 
the town by its icadiness On the very morning follow- 
ing that on which the constables had visited his 
theatre, he inserted the following notice in the columns 
of the Genera! Adverh^r, which astonished and amused 
the public to avast degree. ' On Sat uz day afternoon, 
exactly at twelve o’clock, at the new theatre in the 
Hayinarket, Mr Foote bugs the favour of his fnenjs 
to come and dunk a dish of chocolate with him; and 
’tis hoped there will be a gieat deal of comedy and 
some joyous spiiits; he will endeavour to make the 
morning as diverting as possible. Tickets to be had 
for thfs^enteitainment at George’s Coffee-House, Temple 
Bar, without winch noboiiy will be admitted. N.B — 
Sir Dilbury Diddle will be there, and Lady Betty Frisk 
has absolutely promised.’ 

This adveiiiisement was read with delight in a hundred 
coffee-houses from St. James’s to St. Paul’s, and laughed 
over in as many drawing zooms. The postscript seemed 
to promise fun to those who were sure of not being bur- 
lesqued, and the town was ceztain of being diverted. 
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^ ITherefote, beferd twelt^ o’ohok a most fashloiiabla 
gathering* which included the Duke of Cumbetland* 
awaited Mr. foote's appearance in the Haymaiket 
Theatre. The duke had met the wit in Covent Garden 
that morning* and told him he was going to drink a 
dish of chocolate with him at mid**day, when he ex- 
pected Some fah. 

* You see/ said this stout scion of royalty, 'I always 
swallow your good things/ 

‘Do you?' said Ft)ote, slyly. ‘Why, then, I con- 
gratulate your Royal Highn(‘ss on your digestion, for I 
believe you never threw one of them up in your lifetime/ 

When the green curtain slowly rose on this memor- 
able morning, Foote came briskly forward, bowed loiv, 
and, with a droll twinkle in his eye, said that he was 
just then preparing some young pupils for the stage, 
and, whilst chocolate was getting ready, he would, with 
the permission of his audience, proceed with his in- 
structions. With this prefiice he began his tuition to 
imaginary pupils, and gave imitations of actors and 
others well known to the town, with a wit that was 
more caustic and unsparing than before. Few promi- 
nent persons whose characteristics afforded the slightest 
scope for mimicry escaped him ; Dr. Barrowby, who 
prided himself on his judgment as a theatric^tl critic. 
Dr. Arno, whom he called Dr. Catgut, and Chevalier 
Taylor, the quack oculist, being especial butts for his 
mirth. For forty consecutive week days he drew great 
crowds; hever iiad any performance been so droll, 
never had audiences been so merry; for they laughed 
till the tears rolled down their cheeks. At the expira- 
tion of these forty days, it struck Foote that an imita- 
tion of Macklin, delivering his rodomontade with an 
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air of mt wisdom and gravilgrj wotild be eertaiii 
dmw aodiawea afinab; be tberefote gave a qfitaint 
and extravagant Imitation of the actor, which had the 
result of ilUiqg his coffers to the e:stent of dve hundred 
pounds, whilst it sent Maeklia into the bankruptcy 
court. 

So well wer^ his caricatures received that hd con** 
ceived the idea of writing plays to suit himself, the 
leading characters in which should be taken from real 
life, and exhibited under a veil of disguise so thin that 
the most short-sighted must perceive the original. The 
idea no sooner entered into his mind than it was acted 
upon, and a number of comedies ridiculing well-knov^n 
men quickly succeeded each other. Perhaps the most 
successful of these was ‘ The Author,' produced in 1757, 
in which, under the name of Cadwallader, he mimicked 
Mr. Ap Bice, a Welsh gentleman familiar to the eyes 
of the town. Foote was a friend of Mr. Ap Rice, and 
had therefore constant opportunities of studying his 
portrait from the life. 

On the first night of the production of this play, the 
Welsh gentleman was not only present, but, probably 
through the malicious contrivance of Foote, occupied 
a stage box, a position which, from its prominency, 
gave ttiq audience an excellent chance of comparing the 
original with the caricature, stout of stomach, foolish 
of face, awkward of gait, and incoherent of speech. 
Never had the great mimic come so close to nature ; a 
fact at once recognized by all present, save the victim ! 
Yet none seemed to enjoy the fun more than ho who 
was in complete ignorance of its cause. But Mr. Ap 
Bice was not long permitted to remain in that condition 
which has been described as bliss. Whilst waddling 
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hto <iloNr v«jr thmiagh the etre^te, he mis bm tl^ie 
fifight 0tare4 atid laughed et; whih^t, when hA 
enteied * eofithe^^bouse or tavern, hb eeif ivere sur- 
prised bj the whiflper» 'There’s Cadwolieder, there's 
Gadufidlfl^er/ Bven to this most obtuse We^sh gent)e^ 
mani it beoame ttnetidut)b.bla ; a light suddenly broke 
in upon Uk b(idn; and he sought and obtained pro- 
teetio^ from the I^rd Chamberlain, who properly issued 
an ord^r for thd suppression of the play. 

Mimicry, indeed, became highly fashionable about 
this time, and as there is ever a 6up])ly ready for* a 
demand in the world of art, so there sprang to the 
surface of theatrical life in those days a remarkable 
and highly ingenious youth, who surpassed even Foote 
himself as a mimic. This was Tate Wilkinson, the sou 
of Dr. Wilkinson, Chaplain to the Pnnee of Wales, 
and likewise of the Savoy Chapel. Soon after the 
passing of the Marriage Act, Dr. Wilkinson was, partly 
through the instrumentality of David Garrick, tned, and 
sentenced to transportation, for celebrating marriages in 
the Savoy in defiance of the law. Before the sentence 
could, however, be carried out, Dr. Wilkinson died, 
leaving a wiclow and an only son, Tate. The young 
gentleman bad groat powers as a mimic, and buined 
with a desire of becoming a player. Now, the first 
step necessary to attain this end, was an introduction to 
the great actor-manager of Drury Lane. Accordingly, 
through the kindness qf a friend, he obtained a letter 
from Lord Mansfield to David Garrick. Duly armed 
with this epistle, he walked several times up and d >wn 
Southampton Street, where the famous actor then 
resided, before he could summon courage to rap at the 
door of his dwelling, ' fearing instant admission might 
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follow/ be writee, 'oti what appeared to me almost as 
dreadful^ if graoiously admitted, bow I should be able 
to walk, move, or speak before him/ At last he 
rapped, ascertained that the great man was at homo, 
delivered his letter, and, after a delay of ten minutes, 
ushered into his presence. 

‘Mr. Garrick/ Wilkinson writes, 'glanced his scruti- 
nizing eye first at me, then at the letter, and so alter- 
nately. At last — "Well, sir — hey? — what, now you 
are a stage candidate ? Well, sir, let mo have a taste 
of your quality/* I, distilled almost to jelly with my 
fear, attempted a speech from Richard, another from 
Essex; which he encouraged by observing I was so 
much frightened, that he could not form any judgment 
of my abilities, but assured me it w.ts not a bad omen, 
as fear was by no means a sign of want of merit, but 
often the contrary. We then chatted for a few minutes; 
and I felt myself more easy, and requested leave to 
repeat a few speeches in imitation of the then principal 
stage representatives. '* Nay — now,** says Garrick, “ sir, 
you must take cc.re of this; for I used to call myself 
the first at this business/* I luckily began with an 
imitation of Foote. It is difficult here^to determine 
whether Garrick hated or feared Foote the most; some- 
times one, sometimes the other was predominant; 
but from the actention of a few minutes, his looks 
brightened ; the glow of his countenance transfused to 
mine, and he eagerly desired a repetition of the same 
speech. I was animated ; forgot Garrick was present, 
and spoke at perfect ease. 

“‘Hey now, now, what all,'* says Garrick. “How, 

really — this — this— is ^** (With his usual hesitation 

and repetition of words.) “Why — well — well Do call on 
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itoe on Monday at eleven. You may depehd upon 
every eUaietanoe in my power. I will aee my brotbei 
manager, Mr. Laeey, to-day, and let you know tho result.” ’ 
On Monday young Tate Wilkinson ^slid up SoUth*» 
ampton StreeV aod was speedily admitted to the 
presence of the great actor, who addressed him ae 
*yootiig gentleman/ told kim he had determined to put 
him on the books at thirty shillings a week for the 
ensuing season, and requested a repetition of his imita- 
tion of Mr. Foote. From this the ingenious youth, who 
was flattered by the famous actors aMention, pioceeiled 
to give a representation of Peg Woffington as Lady 
Macbeth; for being a clever young gentleman, and 
knowing tho terms on which Garrick liad parted with 
thrtt lady, he had no doubt his efforts in this direction 
would afford a satisfaction exceeding that enjoyed oven 
by his mimicry of Foote. In<leed, so vastly enteitained 
was Garrick by the lad*s imitation of the woman he 
had once loved, and so boisterous was his laughter, that 
Wilkinson was obliged to stop. 

‘I thought it very comical/ he yrrites, ‘and that 
the joke might not be lost, I laughed too; but, on 
the merriment ceasing, I perceived a concealed third 
laughter, which greatly puzzled me, when on a sudden 
a green cloth double door flew open, which 1 found 
led to a little breakfast-parlour, and discovered^a most 
elegant lady, no less a personage than Mrs. Garrick, 
who had, it seems, been purposely posted there for her 
secret opinion of my imitations. ^ Mrs. Garrick apolo- 
gized for her rudeness and intrusion, confessed she 
had taken possession of that snug spot unobserved at 
the desire of Mr. Garrick, as from his account of my 
imitations she expected to be much gratified ; but when 
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she beard tbe tones of Mrs. Woffington, the ridicule 
tras so strongly pointed that it was not in her poiver 
to refrain from laughter by the pleasure and greM 
satisfaction she had receired.* 

Tate Wilkinson was delighted by the gratification 
which his mimicry of the great actress afforded Qarrick 
and his wife ; for Peg Woffington, having but a little 
while before resented a supposed insult from the youth, 
he was not disposed to regard her with amicable feel- 
ings. The cause of the offence happened in this way. 
One day Tate Wilkinson was asked by his friend, young 
Captain Forbes, who held a commission in His Majesty's 
Guards, and was, moreover, son of my Lord Grnnard, 
an Irish peer, to dine witli him at ‘ The Bedford Arms.’ 
When they liad eaten and drank to their full satis- 
faction, they felt disposed, after the manner of young 
gentlemen, to make meny. 

' Tate,' said the captain, * we will go to the play, and 
I will treat you to the boxes.’ 

At this time Wilkinson was well known to Mr. Rich, 
to whom indeed he had presented himself as a candidate 
for a vacancy in his company. The worthy and cat- 
loving manager, who was unable to speak the king’s 
English without blundering, and who yet cherished the 
belief in his harlequin’s soul that he could win renown 
as a great tragedian if he but condescended to make a 
trial of his abilities, undertook to give the young ^gentle- 
man lessons in elocution, and, what was of more use to 
him, gave him the cnt7*6e to his lioecSt and free admission 
in front of tbe bouse. Now, when young Captain Forbes 
went to the playhouse, he would sit only in the stage- 
box, where, being in full guard regimentals, he looked a 
conspicuous figure, and, ‘ being jolly with the bottle,’ he 
drew considerable attention to himself and his friend. 
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of the jilayers ttdeiilg WilkioMu ip » glAge boUk 
pud bdlieVipg he had katallod himt^lf tlwe Wtbout 
|MiykeeEt» were ituiigiia&t et ivhAt they csotttiddered bw 
impudent bravado, and spoke to Bich, trho sent a 
messeoga: to order Mm from bis ^ improper idtuiiitioii/ 
Captain Forbes soon convinced the servant of his 
mistake, and sent back word that Mr. Wilkinson was 
seated there by proper authority. It happened that 
Po^ Woffington, who was playing Clarissa in ‘The 
Corifeiloracy/ was on the stage at the moment the box- 
koeper received his answer, and, having heard that a 
young gentleman named Wilkinson wa*^ in the habit of 
mimicking her, she approached the box, looked at him 
in a manner that made him shrink back, and finished 
her speech in a sarcastic manner. 

‘My unfortunate star suie was then piedominant,* 
suya Wilkinson, speaking of this night, * for at that mo- 
ment a woman of the town, in the balcony above where I 
was seated, repeated some words in a remarkably shrill 
tone, which occasioned a general laugh ; like electricity, 
it caught Mrs. Woffington's ear, whose voice was far 
from being enchanting ; on perceiving the pipe squeak 
on her right hand, and being conscious of the m&ult she 
had then given apparently to me, it struck her com- 
prehension so forcibly that she immediately concluded 
I bad given the retort upon her in that oii^n and 
audacious manner. She again turned ,and darted her 
lovely eyes, though assisted by the furies, which made 
me look confounded said sheepish ; all which only served 
to confirm my condemnation.' 

The next day he attended Bich’s lev^, and was 
kept waiting in an outer room for a considerable time ; 
when at last the Woffington — who was a woman in alL 

V 
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things, loid rented, with right feminine indignation, 
the insult which she believed he had given her-— swept 
through the apartment without a word, courtesy, or 
even an inclination of her head, and proceeded to her 
sedan; from which, acting dn second thoughts, she 
hastily returned, and, advancing towards the youth with 
queenlike' steps, and eyes that flashed with resentment, 
said, ' Mr. Wilkinson, I have made a visit this morning 
to Mr. Bich, to insist on his not giving you any engage- 
ment whatever. Your impudence to me last night, 
where you had with such assurance placed yourself, is 
one proof of your ignorance ; added to that, I heard you 
echo my voice when I was acting, and I sincerely hope, 
in whatever barn you are suffered as an unworthy 
stroller, that you will fully experience the same contempt 
you dared last night to offer me.’ 

‘Without waiting or permitting me to reply,* says 
Wilkinson, ‘ she darted once more to her chair. I really 
was so astonished, frightened, and bewildered that I 
knew not how to act or think.’ 

When he saw the manager, later on, that worthy said 
to him: ‘Muster Whittington, you are unfit for the 
stage, and I won’t larn you— you may go, Mr, Whit- 
tington.’ ‘And,’ adds Wilkinson, ‘he stroked his 
favourite cat.’ 

Thii^burst of indignation showered on the head of a 
saucy young jackanapes, whom Peg Woffington believed 
had openly insulted her, and who was no doubt more 
guilty than he confessed, lasted but a little while ; and 
when next he mentions her name, he speaks of her 
manner softening towards him. Her heart was far too 
large and generous, her nature too genial, to harbour 
petty revenge. 
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Tdte Wilkinson ymt indeed a ptecpeione ^outh, wko 
ftooti be<^me vabtly proud of his imitatiouA, wb|ch, be 
says, Bomev^hat egotutically, 'tvhon teally pi^odueed 
upon the stage, Were thought superior to Hr. Ghirriob*s 
or Hr. I^oote’s. For those particular actors or Orestes 
'whose manner and voice I so strongly presented to the 
public, were taken on the tiuest ground ; that of feeling 
myself at the time the person 1 imitated, and not exag- 
gerated into buffoonery; and this was ray work, my 
toil, iny constant practice for some years before I played 
in London. I had so habituated myself to this fluctu- 
ation of voice, and to move and change my features 
to those of tlie actors and actresses I judged myself 
personating, that from impulsive enthusiasm — for I 
cannot think of another word — I felt as if each 
individual 1 spoke and acted like were at that 
instant under the restrictions and reverence duo to a 
real audience of the most collected and fashionable 
consequence.’ 

His love for approbation, indeed, outgrew his discre- 
tion; for presently we find him mimicking not only 
Peg Woffington, but the greatest lights of the stage, to 
their very faces. The first actor whom ho selected to 
favour with a personation which held the mirror up to 
nature, was Foote, who had heretofore been con^dered 
unapproachable in this line, and was, as a conse ^ucnce, 
drearled, not only by thobo of his own profession, but by 
all men of distinction, who lived in daily and hourly 
apprehension of being held up to public laughter by 
the famous wit. Yet, as it so often happens with those 
who delight in imitating and burlesquing tbe marked 
characteristics of their friends, the mimic's own peculi- 
arities were, we are assured, 'more extravagant than 
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mj p6rfion’8 whose gait, or gesture, or history he might 
choose to record or divert himself with.' 

It hjsppeoed when Samuel Foote was going to filial 
an engagement in Dublin, he told young Wilkinson — 
to whom he had been introduced by Garrick — he would 
be very gkd of his company, to help to divert the town ; 
and that he would 'fix him on genteel terms’ with 
Sheridan. This proposal Wilkinson, whose engagement 
with Garrick had not yet commenced, avows, 'was a 
cheering cordial elixir to my (hooping spirits, and to 
my still more drooping pockets.' Ho therefore accom- 
panied Foote to the Irish capital ; where the great wit 
and mimic was about to give his enteitainment called 
'Tea,' in which he appeared as Mr. Puzzle, the in- 
structor; and Wilkinson, or as it was announced upon 
the bills, ' A Young Gentleman who nevei appeared on 
any stage before,' as his ‘ First Pupil.' For this peiform- 
ance there was no rehearsal, it being arranged that 
Wilkinson should appear when called upon, and give 
such imitations of well-known characters as pleased him 
best. At eight o'clock on this evening, when he was to 
make his first bow to the public, he was in full dress 
behind the scenes The company were all strangers to 
him, and were not prepared to receive him with much 
civility ; for, if he were a blockhead, he was not worth 
their notice ; and if an impudent mimic, bred by Foote in 
his worthy art, he was certainly a despicable intruder. He 
therefore, feeling his company was not desirable, left his 
solitary seat in the green-room, and went on to the stage, 
when, looking through a hole in the curtain, he beheld a 
most crowded and splendid audience, such as, he says, 
' might strike the boldest with dismay.’ Moreover, this 
assembly looked forward with some curiosity to the first 
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appearance of a young gentleman whose taJents as a 
mimic, and whose position as the son of a deigyttiaa on 
whom sentence ef transportation had been prononnoed, 
had become topics of general conversation in the city. 

Presently the farce began, and Foote gained great 
apjdause and created roars of laughter, ' In the second 
act my time of trial drew near/ writes the younger 
mitnic; ^in hbout ten minutes I was called. **Mr. 
Wilkinson 1 litr. Wilkinson ^ ” Had I obeyed a natural 
impulse, I was really so alarmed that L should have 
run away. But honour pricked me on — there was no 
alternative — my brain Was a chaos ; hut on I went. I 
must have made a very timid, sheepish appearance, I 
trembled like a frightened clown in a pantomime, which 
Foote perceiving, good-naturedly took mo by the hand 
and led me forward, when the burst of applause was 
wonderful; but it could not instantly remove my 
timidity, and I had no prompter to trust to, as all 
depended on myself. Foote, perceiving I was not tit for 
action, said, ** This young gentleman is merely a novice 
on the stage, he has not been properly drilled. But 
come, my young friend, walk across the stage ; breathe 
yourself and show your figure.” I did so; the walk 
encouraged me, and another loud applause succeeded. 
I felt a glow which seemed to say, ** What have, you to 
fear? Now or never. This is the night that either 
makes you or undoes you quite.” I mustered up courage, 
and began with the imitation of Mr. Sparks. The 
audienco were struck with the forcible manner^ of the 
speaking and the striking resemblance of the features, 
a particular excellence in my mode of mimicry. The 
applause resounded even to my astonishment, and the 
audience were equally amazed, as they found something 
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where they, in &ct, expected nothing. Next speech 
was Barry in Alexander. I now found myself vastly 
elated and clever; feat Was vanished, and joy and 
pleasure succeeded; a proof what barometers we are, 
how soon elated, how soon depressed* When quite 
at ease, I began with Mrs. Woffington in Lady 
Macbeth, and Barry in Macbeth. The laughter was 
So loud and incessant that I could not proceed. This 
was a minute of luxury; I was then in the regions 
of bliss ; 1 was encored. A sudden thought occurred ; 
I felt all hardy, all alert, all nerve, and immediately 
advanced six steps, and, before I spoke, I received 
the full testimony of true imitation. My master, 
as he was called, sat on the stci!;e at the same time ; 
I repeated twelve or fourteen lines of the very pro- 
logue he had spoken that night. I, before Mr. Foote, 
presented his other self; Ins manner, his voice, his 
oddities, I so exactly hit that the pleasure, the glee it 
gave may easily be conceived to see and hear the mimic 
mimicked, and it really gave me a complete victory over 
Mr. Foote ; for the suddenness of the action tripped up 
his audacity so much that he, with all his effrontery, sat 
foolish, wishing to appear equally pleased with the 
audience, but knew not how to play the difficult part ; 
be was^ unprepared, the surprise and satisfaction was 
such that, Without any conclusion, the curtain was 
obliged to drop with reiterated bursts of applause.* 

At this piece of audacity Foote was vastly piqued and 
chagrined. But he who had so unsparingly ridiculed 
his friends and foes alike, whether in the pulpit, or on 
the stage, or at the bar, dared not openly complain of 
now meeting with treatment like unto theirs. He 
therefore sought to conceal his feelings, and merely 
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ntmkeA to Wilkinson that this was hk 

woiAt imttatbxu At the end of six weatk BMe vvai 
oUiged to leate Dublin, to ihlfil a I^ndon 
end Wilkinson was left behind in the enjoyment of a 
stdary of three guineas a week from Sberidan* For a 
^Oouple of months ho continued to ddight the town, and 
I drew crowded houses, much to Sheridan^s satisfaction, 
1 Now, in offder to give more variety to the entertainment, 
Sheridan, when Wilkinson called on him at his own 
house one night, suggested that, instead of mimicking 
|bhe London actors and actressos us lie had done, he 
Would exhibit the manners of the players then engaged 
in his company. This Wilkinson lefused, urging that 
tiis mimicry would so incense the performers that they 
would insult him, and refuse to play for him when his 
kenefit came round. But these considerations had no 
ihfluence with Sheridan, who repeated the request more 
eagerly, and was vexed at its being declined. Wilkinson 
iben hit on what he considered a bright idea. 

*My dear sir,’ said he to the manager, in a confid- 
ential tone, *a thought has just entered my head, 
which I think will draw money and be of infinite ser- 
vice to myself.’ Sheridan asked him with the utmost 
eagerness what it was. * Why, sir,’ said the precocious 
youth, *your rank in the theatre, and a gentleman so 
well known in Dublin on and off the stage, must natur- 
ally occasion any striking imitation of yourself to have 
a wonderful effect. I have paid great attention to your 
whole mode of acting, not only since I have come here, 
but when you played the whole season at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and actually think I can do a great 
deal on your stage with you alone, without interfering 
with any other actor’s manner whatever/ 
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The effect of this suggestion on Sheridan was marvel* 
lou^ ' Hogarth’s pencil could not testify more astonish- 
ment/ says Wilkinson. * He turned pale and red alter- 
nately, his lips quivered ; I instantaneously saw 1 was 
in the wrong box. It was some time before he could 
speak ; be took a candle from off the table, and showing 
me the room door — ^when at last his words found utter- 
ance — said he never was so insulted. Whatl to be 
taken off by a buffoon upon his own stage I And as to 
mimicry, what is it? Why, a proceeding which he 
never could countenance ; tliat he even despised Qarrick 
and Foote for introducing so mean an art; and he thci^ 
very politely desired me to walk down-stairs. I wa$ 
obliged to march, and really felt petrified with mjl 
bright thought, which had turned out so contrary fronj 
what I had ignorantly expected. ^ Mr. Sheridan held th4| 
candle for me only till I got to the first landing, and 
then hastily removed it, grumbling and squeaking U 
himself, and leaving me to feel my way in the dark 
down a pair and a half of steep stairs, and to guess my 
road, in hopes of finding the street door.' ^ 

But even this experience did not serve to teftdi 
Wilkinson that imitation is not always the sincerest 
flattery. The next actor whom he gave an imitation of 
before his face, was Qarrick, whom, the young mimic 
admits, 'certainly was the most universal great actor 
the world ever produced.’ On his return to England, 
Wilkinson played in. the provinces, and was engaged 
subsequently to appear as one of the Drury Lane com- 
pany, for the season commencing September, 1768; 
though on what date, or in what character, it did not 
please Mr. Qarrick to inform him. One day, whilst he 
was yet in suspense as to his appearance on the ^tage of 
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Drury Lane, he was walking down James Street, wlien 
lie heard a voice call after him repeatedly. Turning 
round, he saw Foote, whom he had not met since his 
return from Ireland. The elder mimic greeted him 
cordially; *and sure,' says Wilkinson, ‘if ever one per- 
son possessed the talents of pleasing more than another, 
Mr. Foote was certainly the man.* Away he went with 
Foote to dinner, for the wit, whenever he had money, 
kept an open table, loved good company, and drank 
most excellent wine. When they had dined, as pleas- 
antly as might be, and the claret was circulating, Foote 
informed him he was to play at Drury Lane in a short 
time, and then expressed his anxiety as to what Wilkin- 
son had been doing since last they met; a hereon the 
youth told him his story, which he ended by stating he 
had signed an agreement to join Garrick's company, 
but that gentleman would not tell him in what part he 
was to play. 

Hearing which, Foote, who had as little love for 
Garrick as Garrick entertained for him, replied, ‘You 
must, Wilkinson, plainly see, and be convinced, that 
dirty hound, Garrick, does not mean to do you any 
service, or wish you any success ; but, on the contrary, 
he is a secret enemy, and if he can prevent your doing 
well, be assured he will I know his heart so well, 
that, if you give me permission to ask for your first 
attempt on his stage, to be in my piece, the bound will 
certainly refuse the moment I mention it. And though 
his little soul would rejoice to act Richard the Third in 
the dog AskjB, before the hottest kitchen fire, for a sop in 
the pan, yet I know his mean soul so perfectly, that if, 
on his refusal, I, with a grave face, tell him I have his 
figure exactly made and dressed as a puppet in my 
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closet, ready for public admiration, the fellow will not 
only consent to your acting, but, what is more extras 
ordinary, his abject fears will make him lend me money, 
if I should say I want it.’ 

Wilkinson, readily agreeing to Footo’s propo^l that 
they should both play in the same piece, Garrick, who 
greatly feared the wit, gave his consent to the arrange- 
ment; and, in due time, the 'Diversions of the 
Morning’ was performed at Drury Lane theatre; the 
principal characters by Mr. Foote "“and Mr. Wilkinson. 
The diversions were caused by the instructions of Mr. 
Puzzle to his pupils in the art of acting, or, in other 
words, of mimicry. Now, amongst those who suffered 
most from the efforts of this master and his pupil, were 
the Covent Garden players, who were considered fair 
game for their scathing ridicule. Amongst them was 
one in particular, an actor named Sparks, whose 
mannerisms had served as an excellent butt for Wilkin- 
son when he played in Dublin, and now vastly delighted 
London town. It was one day said that Sparks was so 
hurt by the mimicry that he had taken to his bed, apd 
was dangerously ill ; a report that Foote contradicted, 
for he declared he had met Mrs. Sparks going home 
with two pounds of mutton chops on a skewer for her 
husband’s dinner. 

Sparks* was, however, mightily hurt by this ridicule, 
and waited on Garrick to protest against such unhand- 
some usage, and request that the great Mr. Garrick 
would not suffer him, as a man of credit in private life, 
and an actor of estimation in public, to be destroyed by 
such an illiberal attack on his livelihood. 

‘Why, now — ^hey. Sparks,* said Garrick, with his 
usual hesitation; said to be the result of aSEectation, 
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and a fear of being led into promises wbicb he never 
meant to perform. * Why, Wilkinson — and be damned 
to him — they say he takes me off, and he takes Foote 
off— and so, you see, you are in very good company.' 

* V^ry true, sir,' said Sparks, bluntly, ‘ but many an 
honest man has been ruined by keeping too good com- 
pany ; ' saying which, he at once took his departure. 

At noon, Qarrick went to Drury Lane, paraded up 
and down the stage in seeming agitation, called all his 
actors round him, and then sent for Wilkinson, whom 
he rated soundly, protending to have the greatest 
abhorrence of an art which ho had practised at the 
outset of his career, to the indignation of many. 

‘Now, hey, damn it, Wilkinson,' said he, ‘why will 
you take a liberty with these gentlemen, the players, 
and without my consent. You never consulted or told 
me who you were to take off, as you call it. Hey, now* 
that is, I say — but you and Foote, and Foote and you, 
think you aro managers of this theatre. But to 
convince you of the contrary — and be damned to ye — I 
here order you, before these gentlemen, to desist from 
taking any liberty with any one of Covent Garden 
theatre. I do not allow myself such unbecoming 
liberties, nor will I permit them from another, where I 
am manager; and, if you dare to repeat such a mode of 
conduct after my commands, I will fine you the penalty 
of your article.* 

To this speech, which was merely intended for the 
benefit of his company, Kitty Clive must join her 
voice. 

‘Fie, fie, young man, fie, fie,’ said Kitty; adding 
that it was impudent and shocking for a young fellow 
to gain applause at the expense of the players. ‘ Now/ 
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said she, * I can, and do myself take off, bat then it is 
only the Mingotti, and a set of Italian squalling devils, 
who come over to England to get oar bread from us ; 
and, I say, curse them all for a set of Italian hounds/ 

Presently in came Foote, singing a snatch of a 
French song, ‘ to show his good breeding ; * on which 
Garrick laid bare the matter before him, and told him 
that from motives of humanity and consideration he 
was resolved to put a stop to Wilkinson’s proceedings. 
‘If indeed now,* said the liberal manager, ‘he could 
have taken me off ; why, now, as to that, I should have 
liked it vastly, and so would Mrs. Garrick;* but he 
insisted that the Covent Garden players should be let 
alone. To the great surprise of Wilkinson, who was 
not familiar with the ways of managers, Foote seconded 
all Garrick had said, and the young mimic was much 
cast down. Therefore, when night came, he prepared to 
act only the part of Bounce in the farce, without giving 
any imitations. But when this was finished, there was 
a great call for the mimicry with which be had usually 
favoured the house; Garrick and Foote having planted 
many people in the theatre for the purpose. 

The clamour continuing, Garrick ordered the lights 
to be let down, ‘which consisted of six chandeliers 
hanging^ over the stage, every one containing twelve 
candles in brass sockets, and a heavy iron, flourished 
and joined to each bottom, large enough for a street 
palisade. This ceremony being complied wjth, Mr. 
Garrick said it would, with the lamps also lowered, be 
a convincing proof to the audience that all was over.* 
They, however, refused to stir, but called louder than 
before for Wilkinson, and caused a great tumult. Then 
Foote, who had been standing at perfect ease at the 
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llrings, diyoying the sport, came forward, and made a 
vastly polite speech. He was exceedingly sorry to have 
given cause for any disturbance* He begged to assure 
them that Mr. Wilkinson's performance hsA been intro- 
duced by way of entertainment, and not with intentions 
to injure any individual whatever. Indee(i, a harmless 
laugh was all to which the young gentleman had 
aspired. Mr. Wilkinson had desired him to remit his 
grateful acknowledgments for the kind indulgence with 
whi('h they had honoured him, and regretted tliat what 
had been intended to divert had b(‘on misconstrued 
into wickedness. For Mr. Garrick and be, Mr. Foote, 
had received remonstrances and cruel reflections from 
certain performers, who alleged that they suffered in 
tlieir reputations from the imitations. Therefore Mr. 
Gaxrick and liiitiself had, from motives of generosity, 
yielded to such importunity and allegations, and had 
cheerfully sacrificed that part of the entertainment, for 
the sake of affoidiug peace and happiness to others, an 
act which he trusted would meet with the approbation 
of the audience, whose favour it would ever be their 
study to merit and obtain. 

This pretty speech was treated with anger and 
contempt; the audience were not to be denied their 
diversions for the sake of the tender feelings of any 
player ; and therefore called aloud again and again for 
Wilkinson. Foote now rushed into the green-room, and 
told Wilkinson ho must immediately go on the stage* 

^And what must I do when I am there?’ said the 
youth, who felt completely bewildered. 

‘ Anything,’ replied Foote. ‘ Do what you like ; and 
treat them to as much of me as you please, only come 
on at once.’ 
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*What does Mr. Garrick wyV ask^d the 
*Eor, without bis orders, 1 oatmot proceed,* and he 
turned to the manager. 

‘Hey, why now, hey/ smd Garrick. ‘Why now, as 
they insist, I really do not see that 1 am bound to run 
the hasSrd of having a riot in my theatre to please 
Sparks and the rest of the Oovent Garden people ; and, 
if they are not satisfied with your serving up Mr. Foote 
as a dish, why it is a pity — as I to-day observed — hut 
you could give me. But that, you sny, is not possible, 
with any hopes of success. Why now, haste, they are 
making a devilish noise; and so, as you have begun 
your damned taking off, why go on with it, and do 
what comes into your head; and do not plague me 
with your cursed tricks again.’ 

Wilkinson took him at his word ; went on the stage, 
and, after mimicking Foote, next proceeded to give a 
representation of the great Mr. Garrick, The audience 
were at first vastly surprised, then immensely tickled, 
and finally so delighted, that they filled the house with 
loud acclamations. Garrick was terribly astonished, 
and, being ever sensitive to the slightest ridicule, was 
highly incensed, so much so, indeed, that for the re- 
mainder of the season ‘ he never deigned,’ says Wilkin- 
son, ‘ to let his eye grace me with its observance, and of 
course not a single word ever came to comfort me from 
his royal lips; all conveyed whenever I met him, 
austerity, anger, and dislike.’ But Tate Wilkinson’s 
imitations of Foote and Garrick by no means ended 
here. Indeed, these actors — who by their mimicry had 
been for years the plague of numbers and the dread of 
each other — now, by a just judgment, looked with fear 
and trembling on this youth, who was capable of 
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bolding them up to the laughter of the town. When 
Wilkinffon’s engagement terminated at liane, 

Qarrick was by no means anxious to renew it, and the 
mimic went fldventaring in the previuceSf where he 
met with great suocesa But presently, being at 
Winchester^ be * steered onoe more for dear London, to 
see what was going on in the great world.* 

On the morning of his departure from Winchester, 
he received a present of a hamper, containing Bury 
pears and other fruits, from my Lord Tavistock, an 
admirer of his talents, and a kindly nobleman withal. 
When the clever youth arrived in town, he bought a 
fine hare, and adding it to the hamper, sent them to 
Rich as a genteel present worthy of his acceptance. 
The worthy manager was flattered by this attention, 
and in return invited Wilkinson to dine with him ; a 
favour he declined, hut he subsequently presented 
himself at one of the great hailequin’s morning levies. 
Rich received him with a vast show of civility, and 
expressed himself delighted with the success the young 
fellow had recently achieved. 

‘ Why, Muster Williarnskin,* said he, it being one of 
this eccentric man’s peculiarities to mispronounce all 
surnames, * you are much improved since I first began 
to lam you. I think I must engage you, Name your 
own terms.* 

An agreement was promptly arrived at, and Wilkin- 
son proposed that ‘ The Minor ’ should be placed on 
the Covent Qaiden stage. This was a three-act farce 
written by Foote, in wliicli the author had mimicked 
Whitfield, the preacher, Langford, the auctioneer, and 
a certain lady known to the gay part of the town as 
Mother Douglas. Wilkinson of couisc determined to 
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give such repreaentatioiui of Foo1;e as vrooM oet the 
vrhole town in a roar. To this proposition Rich at onco 
consented, and requested Wilkinson to cast tho parts, 
on which the latter selected Sparks to play Richard 
Wealthy, a prominent character. Now this actor, re* 
membering how he had been mimicked at Drury I^ne, 
declared he was by no means willing ^to perform oy assist 
in any piece for the advantage of a villain who, unpro- 
voked, had endeavoured to hurt him in his peace of mind, 
and injure his reputation as an actor with the public.’ 

These were wrathful words indeed; but Wilkinson 
was resolved to appease the man who had uttered them. 
He therefore explained that it was by the artifices of 
Foote and Garrick lie had been forced to give such 
imitations at Drury Lane; and that during his en- 
gagement at Covent Garden he had no intention of 
mimicking any actors but Foote and Garrick, whose 
treatment of him, he considered, justified his resolution. 
Sparks, on hearing this, became pacified ; and as he, in 
common with many others, cherished an old grudge 
against these mimics, whom he accused of meanness 
and ingratitude, he accepted the part for which he was 
cast, and, moreover, promised Wilkinson every assist- 
ance in his power The farce was, accordingly, put in 
rehearsal, and all went well until the rumour of their 
intentions reached Foote’s ears, when it caused him the 
greatest possible alarm. 

He who had spared neither friend nor foe, neither 
host nor guest, shrank from the ridicule which now 
threatened him, and determined to protest against it, 
with might and main. So it happened one morning 
whilst Rich, Wilkinson, and Sparks were holding & 
council of war in the manager’s house, that a thunder* 
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mg r9Sp at tlie door made them jmp thoit seats, 
ivblUit the bell rang in the moat alsanbiag laanuef* 
imagiiwble. Immediately after a servant entered the 
room where the three eat, saying Mr. Foote had come 
to wait on Mr. Bich. The manager went down to his 
visitor, who greeted bis appearance with a storm of abuse. 
, 'I>amii it, yon old hound/ he shouted, vigorously, 'if 
you dare let Wilkinson, that pug-nosed dog, take any 
liberty with the as to mimicry, I will bring you yourself, 
Ricli. on the atnge. If you want to engage that pug, 
black his face, and let him hand a tea-kettle in a pan- 
tomime. If he dares to appear in my character in 
“ The Minor,” I will instantly produce your old, stupid, 
ridiculous self, with your cats, and your bound of a 
mimic, all together, next week at Drury Lane, for the 
general diversion of the pit, boxes, and galleries ; and 
that will be paying you, you squinting old Hecate, too 
great a compliment.* Saying which the gi'eat mimic 
darted out of the house in a violent passion. 

When be had de])arted, Rich went back to his friends 
with a most woeful countenance. ‘Why, Muster 
Sparkish/ said he, disconsolately, ' Muster Footeye has 
declared, if I let Muster Williamskin act his parts or 
mimic liim on the stage, he will write parts for me, my 
oats, and Muster Williamskin, and bring us all. out at 
Dniiy Lane. So wo must not act what we intended.' 
To which Sparks made reply, ‘ Why, surely, sir,’ said he, 
‘ you cannot be so weak as to let Mr. Foote s vapouring 
visit frighten you from your purpose, or intimidate you 
from having a piece acted that may be of service to 
your theatre, and to this young gentleman.* 

Rich was yet frightened, and Sparks went on to say 
it was truly strango and laughable that Foote, of all 

X 
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people, should eoafesa hinHiolf mortified at the prospect 
of beitig mimloked, he who had been for yedrs *iui 
imtvers^ torturer and spoiler of private peace, from 
Jiceatious liberties he had taken.’ 

Rich was, however, still apprehensive of Foote? '1 
believe,’ says Wilkinson, ‘he dreaded an a6&ont on his 
favourite cat more than on himself/ In due time, how- 
ever, he consented to the production of ‘ The Minor,’ 
and a brilliant and crowded audience assembled to see 
Wilkinson’s imitations. He mimicked Foote ‘from top 
to toe/ as ho tells us ; ‘ and as to Mr. Garrick, I made no 
scruple/ One night Garrick sat in one of the boxes of 
Covent Garden tlieatro, to see his counterfeit present- 
ment, drawn thither by curiosity, or by a desire to 
appear indifFeicnt to ridicule. Presently, when the 
young jackanapes recited some lines from Macbeth in 
the manner of the great actor, the cry, ‘ Garrick. 'Tis 
Garrick/ rang through the house. 

* From that night,* says Wilkinson, * he never forgave 
nor forgot, nor did he ever speak to me again to the 
day of his death. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Sprangpr BaiTy— His T)4fmt in Dublin --Arrival in London— His 
Peisonal Beauty an<l Sweetness of Voice— Plays at Dniry Lane — 
His Porsomtion of Othello — Dissa*isrtoil with Oarrick — Goes to 
Covent Gaiden — The llival Bomeos— The liival Juliets— Bzeito- 
mont of the Town — Tragedies Produced by Garrick — Monsieur 
Joan Hoverro — ^the Chinese Festival — George II. at tho Playhoiise 
— His Impressions of Richard 111. — Riot at Drury Lane. 

Meanwhile Garrick continued to attract and delight 
the town; constantly aiFording his audiences variety 
by the introduction of tragedies and comedies selected 
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from old, accepted &otii oontempomry l^nthoie. But, 
mtb all hia careful lUaua^ment, inimitable aoliugi and 
great veputetion, he was not without a rivat, vrho at one 
time threatened to deprive the great tbeatrioed monamh 
of his throne. 

This was Spranger Barry, the descendant of an old 
Irish fiimily, and the son of a Dublin silversnuth. He 
himself had ipdieed been for some time engaged in that 
trade, which was as uncongenial to his tastes as it was 
unpodtable to bis pocket* All his desires tending 
towards the stage, which Ids physical gifts were so 
calculated to adorn, he at the age ot four-and-twenty 
became an actor, and rnadc his Mut os Othello at 
Smock Alley theatre in the winter of 1743. He 
literally fascinated the town, as much by his singularly 
handsome presence and the rare sweetness of his voice 
as hy the force of his acting. In n little while the noise 
of his reputation crossed the Channel, and three years 
from the date of his first api)eaianco ho was engaged by 
Lacey to play at Drury Lane. On his arrival in London, 
Charles Macklin extended the hand of friendship to his 
young countryman, gave him some lessons in elocution, 
and showed him the curiosities of the town. Walking 
with his mentor in St. James’s Park, Barry’s agreeable 
* presence attracted universal attention ; and, on Macklin 
being asked who his companion was, he replicif, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘ Why, it’s a young Irish noblenian — 
the Earl of Munster.' The story was believed, and, 
when Barry made his bow in Drury Lane, half his 
audience were convinced an Irish peer bad turned 
player. The sensation he had made in Dublin was 
surpassed by that which he created in the greater 
capital ; according to Murphy, he * blazed out * upon the 

X 2 
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fitage, and ' gav^ delight to the metropolis.' Few aotois 
bad gaitied snob an enthoaiastio receptiGn. Fall 
feet high, commanding in figure^ of an aristoomtiq 
bearingi Bany was coneidered ^e perfectSon of physical 
beauty; whilst bis voice, clear and singularly musicsd, 
gained him the title of * the silver-tongu^ ' ; for, as Bicb 
said, *ho could wheedle a bird off a tree.' Murphy bears 
testimony that he was ' certainly one of the handsomest 
men in Europe ’ ; whilst it is again affirmed of him and 
Peg Woffington Uhat, for mere human beauty, they 
have never been surpassed/ 

Though Barry eschewed that deep study and patient 
care whicli enabled Oarrick to bring his gifts to maturity, 
yet, by reason of his great sensibility and natural tact^ 
he was perhaps the more effective player. Barry felt 
the force and pathos of every line he spoke; Garrick 
could, on leaving an audience bathed in tears, make 
jokes at the wings which convulsed his hearers with 
laughter. The whole town was enthusiastic concerning 
this new actor Garrick freely acknowledged him * the 
best lover upon the stage’; whilst Davies adds his 
opinion that, ' in scenes of love, tenderness, and all the 
mingled passions of the soul,' he was not inferior to the 
great Montford. Amongst those who witnessed him 
play Qthello on the night of his first appearance at 
Drury Lane was old Colley Cibber, who afterwards went 
about declaring that this young man’s Othello was 
superior to the immortal Betterton’s; and no higher 
meed of praise could he bestow. 

His performance of this part was indeed reiuatkaUe; 
Kirkman says it was 'amazingly greats for he rose 
through all the passions of this character io the utmost 
extent of central imagination.’ The public had seei^ 
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Quin, ^th his cltiwqr figure eud hmy 4^eUnuitien» 
pUy this part in a big powdered wig, tmA with h blaok 
wbi^ made *iU6b a magpie appeamaioe of bia 
bead ’ aa teaded mom to produce laughter then team- 
Oeirick had also jdayed the Moor, but had not aucoeedod 
in the part to bii iitie&ctiou or that of his frienda fie 
had ae Othello woru a Mooriab drem, which eerved to 
make fafs figM amaller than it really waa. Af’ter 
witneaaing &e play one night, a firiesud of Quin's 
hastened to describe Garrick’s personation to the sturdy 
old actor. 

*Why, you must be mistaken, mv dear sir,’ said 
Quin, when he had heard him ; * the little man could not 
appear as the Moot ; he must rather have looked like 
Desdemona's little black boy that attends her tea-kettle.' 

Now, however, when Barry played the part, the town 
paid him the highest compliment possible by stating 
that it recognized for the first time the probability of 
Desdemona falling in love with such a Moor as he 
represented. 

* In Othello,' says Arthur Murphy, ‘he was master of 
the quick vicissitudes of love, of grief, of rage, and 
tenderness; and in the conflict, or, as Shakespeare has 
it, in the tempest and whiilwind of the passions, his 
voice was harmony in an uproar’ So realistic, indeed, 
was his passion, so expiessive his jealousy, that when 
he delivered the line, * I’ll tear her all to pieces,’ many 
women screamed with terror; whilst the last scene, in 
which Desdemona is done to death, made the whole 
house shudder. 

In some other personations he was almost, if not 
equally, successful. Garrick, having once seen him 
play Orestes, never after attempted that part in London. 
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His Alexander was pronounced inimitable, and }Ab 
Borneo the perfection of We-making. In xhost of th^ 
characters he personated, he was indeed sticcesSihL 
'All exquisitely tender or touching writing/ says 9d 
anonymous contemporary critic, ^camo mended front 
his mouth. There was a pathos, a swoeti!^, a^delieOCj' 
in his utterance which stole upon the mind, and forced 
conviction on the memory. Every sentiment of honoUt 
and virtue, recommended to the ear by the language of 
the author, was riveted to the heart by the utterance of 
Barry/ 

In private life ho was scarcely less lauded than in 
public. He was caressed for his beauty by women of 
quality, sought after for his conviviality by men of 
distinction, and courted for the excellency of his parts 
by society in general In return, he entertained the 
town with a magnificence which, if suited to his elegant 
manners and superb tastes, far out-stripped his income. 
As an instance of his extravagance and love of ostent- 
ation, it may be mentioned, that when his friend, Henry 
Pelham, tlie prime minister, invited himself to sup with 
him, Barry entertained him with a princely banquet. 
' 1 could not have given a more splendid supper myself,’ 
said the minister, who was by no means pleased with 
the prsfession ; and ho never sat at the Actoris table 
again. To crown all, Frederick, Prince of 'Wales, 
honoured him with his patronage, and advised him to 
take lessons in dancing from his favourite, Hfekioyers, 
by way of gaining additional ease and grace in his 
movements ; and Barry judiciously complying with the 
hint, the prince at once extended his friendship to the 
great actor. ^ 

Such triumphs, so freely awarded, both socially and 
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pirpfes^<)nali}r, vaiglxt hare uodond tha wiaert man. 

sarved after a short time to mko Banjr, if not 
je^ou^ pf Qarriok as a rival, at least dissatis^ed with 
^im,a$ a manager; md he therefore IjOft t>rury Lane. 
Apcprdiug to il^aileni the new actor * began to grow 
sppUpd sucopjBSi^ and was frequently absent from his 
duty und^ th^ fdea of bad health. He assured the 
puWc^ hy adsf^rtisiement. that “ be scorned all trick and 
evasion, and that nothing but real illness bad, or should 
^ever, oblige him to decline his duty as an actor/* He, 
however, could no longer bear to be second, where it 
Was yet impossible he should be first/ Barry complained 
that he was called upon to act at improper seasons and 
on unlucky days; such as when a woman of quality 
had summoned a prodigious company to a concert of 
music, or a rout; or upon an opera night; or when 
some public assembly was announced, which prevented 
his having a good audience. Then Garrick, according 
to Davies, desired him to choose his own days. ‘Very 
well/ said Barry, ‘that is all I can ask.* ‘But even 
that compliance/ says Garrick's biographer, ‘did not 
produce the desired effect. Qarrick*s Hamlet stiU drew 
greater crowds than Barry’s; but this, indeed, was a 
misfortune which Gariick was not anxious to remove.’ 
Charles Macklin, in speaking of Barry*B departure from 
the Di-ury Lane company, speaks of it as ‘ one of those 
revolutions which take place in theatrical affairs,’ and 
adds that ‘Barry, disgusted with being umier the con- 
trol of a rival — who certainly had it in his power not to 
show him fa^ play — revolted to Rich.* Moreover, Mrs. 
Cibber, who had, since ffie departure of Peg Woffington, 
played tho principal female parts at Drury Lane, likewise 
rebelled* and went over to the opposition playhouse. 
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Aocordittgly, when thd U^eatrical season of 1760 
commenced^ the two great xivaJs divided the attontba 
and SbiVouj of tbe town;, and it was plain to all tbqr 
were prepared for deadly oombat. Garriok was in 
himself a tower of strength, and could boast a oom* 
pany which includod Mrs. Pritchard^ Ki|ty Ciive^ and 
Wo^waid, three eiLcellent players, together with Geoxga 
Anne Bellamy, whom he had selected to replace Mrs. 
Gibber, for which purpose he had given her an ex- 
cellent training during the previous summer months. 
Bich, on the other hand, numbered not only Barry, but 
Peg Woffington, Mrs CibblSr, Quin and Marlin among 
his troupe, a prodigiously strong body withal. 

On the 8th of September, Oarrick opened Druiy 
Lane with ‘ The Merchant of Venice * ; when ‘ an occa- 
sional prologue,’ by the manager, was spoken by Kitty 
Clive. In this he struck the key-note of the feelings 
which actuated both houses — 

‘ Strengthened by new allies, otir foes prepare, 

** Cry havock, iind let slip the dogs of war.” 

To shake our souls, the papers of the dav 
Draw forth the adverse baudo m dread array ; 

A power might shake the boldest with dismay. 

Yet, fearless still, we take the field with Bpmt, 

Armed cap-a-pie, in self-sufficient ment* 

On t^e twenty-fourth of'*the same month. Covent 
Garden began its season, with Macklin in 'The Miser.’ 
Four nights later, however, the grand battle Was com- 
menced, when 'Borneo and Juliet’ was aiWiomioed for 
performance at both houses. ^ 

Borneo was Bany's favourite character, and as Juliet, 
Mrs. Cibber most excelled. They had both been care- 
fully trained by Garrick in thoir respective parts as the 
hero and heroine of this tragedy; which when acted by 
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thjftm during the ptwiottB seinon nt th« Ltm, had 
diawn large and appreoiaiite audieneea. Uto was 
riwefoie regarded by Barry aa hia trumtt pvdf which 
he now, eagerly and with a certainty of aueeeea, flung 
down in the of hia groat rival Oarricl, hov^ever, 
^aa not takeU unawares. Anticipating this challenge, 
he had secretly prepared for it; had carefully studied 
Romeo, and instructed Miss Bellamy m the part of 
Juliet, and was therefore ready and willing to accept 
this open contest. Accordingly, on the first announce- 
ment oi the perfoimance of the tragedy at Rich’s 
theatre, he hkewiso advertisft it for the same night at 
Drury Lane. Tho Coveut Garden bill piomised much, 
and ran as follows . 

BY THB COMPANY OF COMEDIANS. 


At the Theatre Boial in Covent Garden. 
To-morrow, September 28, will be presented a Play, calPd 

KOMEO AND JULIET. 

The Part of Bomeo to be performed by Mr Barry. 

(Being the first time of his appearmg on that stage ) 

And the Fart of Juliet to be performed by Mrs Cibber. 

An additional scene will be introduced, representing 

The funeral PROCESSION of JULIET. 

• 

Which will be aoeodipanied with a solemn Dirge never 
perfonued before, and Set to music by Ma Arne, 

WmA the pn^^er DeooratiQns incident to the Play. 

Boxes 58. ; Pit^ 3s. ; First Gallery, Sa ; Upper Gallery, la 
To begin exactly at Six o’clock. 

Kch, who delighted in theatrical displays, was resolved 
that the funeral procession should take the town. 
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Garrick, thouigh too shrowri a manager to n^lect wuih 
an attraction, made no mention of it, but lot it eoma m 
a Burprise to bis audience. The Drury Lane biU'vaa 
as follows: 

BT BiS HAjrSSIV’S COBrANT or COUBOIAHS. 

I 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

This day, September 28, will be revived a Play, caJPd 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

The Part of Romeo to be pio'formed by Mr. Garrick. 

(fining thejint time of hU^pe'iring in that character.) 

Tlio Part of Mcrcutio by Mr. Woodward, 

And the Part of J uliet to be performed by Mis'^ Bellamy. 

(Being the first time of her appearing on that stage.) 

With proper Decorations. 

Boxes 5s. ; Pit, Ss. ; Gallery, 2s. ; Upper Gallery, Is. 

It is hop’d no Gentleman will lake it ill that they cannot 
be ndjiitted this Night upon the Stage, or in the 
Orchestra, on Account of the Scenery and 
Music that are mode Use of in the Pbiy. 

Never had there been such a contest; each actor had 
his adherents, who were equally confident of tfceir hero’s 
success ; and the town generally was excited, and ran 
in crowds to both theatres, sometimes leaving one bouse 
at the end of the first three acts, to witness the con* 
elusion of the play at the other. Covent Garden was* 
during the first nights, thronged to excess, whilst, fcg 
the greater convenience of the crowds flocking to Drury 
Lane, it was advertised that a passage was opened 
* from Russel Street into the boxes, where ladies and 
gentlemen may be set down from their Coaches ; and 
there is likewise a better accommodation made for 
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dhafars i6 aoma tip to tiie house^ and be leapt in waiting 
at the ^End 6f the passage firom Bridges Street/ The 
pnblio vwas at ftrst somewhat divided in its opinion 
concerning the merits of the rival Romeos and Juliets. 
Qarriok, it was said, ' Seized upon the agomes of love, 
and convulsed his audfienco with alarm, with frenzy and 
despair. Every look called upon the painter, every 
attitude upon the statuary;* but Barry touched all 
hearts by his portrayal of the gentler moods of the 
great passion. * The amorous harmony of his features/ 
says James Kirkman, * his iii|ltiug eyes, and uiie(][ualled 
plaintiveness of voice, and his fine graceful figure, gave 
him very great superiority over Mr. Garrick in this 
contest. In the garden scenes of the second and fourth 
acts, and in the tomb scene, he was super-cminently 
great and* affecting; indeed, he bore away the palm 
from Mr. Garrick in this part.’ 

Then, as for Miss Bellamy, the Juliet of Drury Lane, 
though her person was elegant, and her voice well 
regulated, her passion was spasmodic, and her acting 
lacked a finish and natural grace, which Garrick’s 
tuition was utterly unable to supply. Mrs. Cibber, who 
was no less beautiful than her rival, exhibited a pathos 
and tenderness that stirred her hearers to tears, and 
charmed them beyond expression. Murphy .tells us 
* the expression of her countenance and the irresistible 
magic of het Voice thrilled to the very soul of her whole 
audience.' 

For twelve consecutive nights, the play was performed 
at Covent Garden, at the end of which time Mrs. 
Cibber declared her health was no longer able to bear 
the strain of so arduous a part. Rich therefore with- 
drew the tragedy in favour of *The Beggars’ Opera,' 
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which waa followed hy Peg Wofitigton’s performakioe 
of Sir Harry Wildair, of which the town never seemed 
to tire. Qenick, however, kept the field for another 
night, and then produced 'a dramatie masque, caird 
Comus.’^ ’ But, though he had held out longer than 
his rival, it could not be saiid he bad gained a victory. 
This he doubtlessly felt; for it is notable he never 
again attempted to play Romeo, whilst Barry performed 
in that character twenty-three times during the season, 
and moreover rendered it a favourite with the public as 
long as youth and health were left him. This may 
be regarded as the test of triumph. Garrickis friends 
were, however, not willing to admit that he had suffered 
by the contest, and, as Macklin tolls us, they were 
anxious to compromise the matter by giving Barry the 
superiority in the three first acts, and Qarridk in the 
two last. 'But/ he adds, 'this^nesse did not succeed. 
Romeo's meeting with Paris in the tomb scene and 
his last interview with Juliet were as fine specimens of 
Barry’s abilities as any in the course of the play.’ 

Whilst the tragedy ran, a thousand epigrams, stories, 
and comparisons regarding the chief performers went 
the rounds of the drawing-rooms, ooffee-honaes, and 
taverns. The Drury Lane hero was a modem, the 
Covent Qarden an .Axcadian lover, it was said. Then a 
lady of quality declared that, had she played Juliet to 
Garrick’s Romeo, so impassioned was he, that she should 
have expected he would have come up to her; but, had 
Barry been her lover, so seductive was be, that she 
should certainly have jumped down to him/ Next, a 
critic who favoured the Romeo of one house and the 
Juliet of another, said he had seen Juliet and Romeo at 
Covent Garden, but he had seen Romeo and Juliet at 
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Druiy X^no. Befim the run eaoiiei, the town^ vhich 
hed et fixit enjoyed the conteet^ grow beertily tick of 
ifaje fkiy, and caPed out for a cluaige in the theatrical 
progfamme; A prcput to wbkh, tto followixig epigram 
was circulat^— 

• “Well, Whltt^s to-night 1*’ says angry Ned, 
ii^npfirQia M haronsss* 

“SMcCagalti!’’ He ahakea his head. 

A plague on both your houses.’ 

Coyent (Hrdeu, with its strong company, continued 
.to hold its own against Qarrick, and amongst the 
greatest attractions were the playing of Barry and the 
Woffington as Lord and Lady Townley , Quin and the 
Woffington as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth; Macklin 
and the Woffington as Shylock and Portia. 

The next great sensation at Drury Lane was by the 
production of an entertainment called 'The Chinese 
Festival ’ on the stage of that theatre, five years later. 
Occurrences of minor interest had of course taken place 
meanwhile ; such as when Garrick introduced the panto- 
mime of ' Queen Mab,* remarkable for its ' great pomp 
of machinery, and everything that could help tb eUvaU' 
In this performance, it may be noted that Woodward, 
who had played Mercutio excellently Veil at Drury Lane 
during the l^meo and Juliet contest, now took the part 
of a harlequin, whilst Maddox danced upon a slack wire. 
Soon after came the revivals of Ben Jonson’s famous 
comedy, * %eEy Man in his Humour,’ judiciously altered 
for the modern stage ; and Oolley Cibber’s first play, 
' Love’s IdBjjb ^hift,’ originAlly produced so far bocx as 
1696 . 

Later- on Qarrick accepted a tragedy, called 'The 
Brothers/ from the pen of the Bev. Dr. Toung, the 
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admired author of ' Night Thoughts.' This play bad 
been rehearsed five^and-twenty years previously, but 
had never been acted. It was now brought forward in 
order that the profits arising from its representatioii 
might go to the propagation of | the Gospel in foreign 
parts ; a circumstance ' which did as much honour to 
the heart as the play itself did to the aUlities of the 
author/ writes David Baker. It is wonderful to think 
that, with such a pious object in view, the prologue of 
the tragedy should contain such delicate sentiments as 
those which Kitty Clive spoke in her broadest manner, 
by way of accounting for its production. 

* A scheme, forsooth, to benefit the nation ! 

Some queer old whim of pious propagation, 
liord ! talk so here ; the man must be a widgeon. 

Drury may propagate— but not religion,’ 

The tragedy was not a success. The learned author's 
diction 'occasionally swelled to a degree of tumour/ 
as we learn from Arthur Murphy's elegant criticism. 
Moreover, it was replete with gloom ; as might indeed 
be expected from the writings of one who, when engaged 
in the labours of composition, would close the windows 
of his room, and sit by a lamp even at mid^lay, raising 
his eyes from the pages before him to gaze on tlie skulls, 
bones, and instruments of death which constituted the 
ornamelhts of his study. 

Not deterred by its lack of success, Garrick accepted 
another tragedy, called ‘ Boadicea,* written by Bichard 
Glover, the author of ‘Leonidas'; of whose friendship 
Garrick, in the days when he played at Goodman's 
Fields, had so proudly written to Peter, the respectable 
winc-merchant. The most sanguine expectations were 
entertained of the tragedy, and never fulfilled; for it 
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W0A fottlid much 'better adapted to give plesusiire in 
the clo 9 et than in the theatre/ 

3ut Qarrichi having faith in hi<l contemporaries, and 
laanoh perseverance, produced yet another Hragedy, which 
caused greater attention than its immediate predecessors. 
This was ' Virginia,' by the Rev. Mr, Crisp ; a scholar, 
a man of taiito, and, what is more, a friend of tny Lady 
Coventry, to ivboia be had first Submitted his play. Her 
ladyship was not learned; it was sufficient for her and 
her Iqrd that she was beautiful; but that she might 
have some idea as to the merits of Mr. Crisps tragedy, 

* in blank song,* she lent it to friends on whose nice 
judgment she could depend. These declared it delighted 
them beyond expression ; hearing which, the channing 
countess, full of enthusiasm, drove in her coach to 
Garrick’s door, and sent him word she had a moment’s 
business with him. Whereon the great actor came and 
stood uncovered by her side. 

, ‘ There, Mr. Garrick,' said my lady, ‘ I put into your 
hands a play which the best judges tell me will do 
honour to you and the author.’ 

'It was not necessary,’ writes Arthur Murphy, 'for 
bet to say more. 

** Those eyes that tell us what the shn is made uf 

had all the power of persuasion, and even of command. 
Garrick obeyed as if she had been a tenth muse, and 
prepared the play with the utmost dispatch. He, in 
the character of Yirginias, Mossop in that of Appius, 
and Mrs. Cibber in Virginia, deserved the compliment 
paid to them by the author in his preface. But the 
great stroke which crowned it with success (which will 
appear almost incredible) was Garrick’s manner of 
Uttering two worda Claudius, the iniquitous tool of 
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xho Decemvir, claims Virginia as a date boam it li|ii 
house. He pleads his cause before Appius on htl 
tribunal. Daring that time, Garrick, representing Tir* 
ginius, stood on the opp<^te side of the scene, next to 
the stage door, with his arms fplded across his breast, 
his eyes riveted to the ground, like a mute and lifeless 
statue. 

' Being told at length that the tyrant is willing to 
hear him, he continued for some time in the same atti'* 
tilde ; his countenance expressing a variety of passions, 
and the spectators fixed in ardent gaze. By slow 
degrees he raised his head; he paused; he turned 
round in the slowest manner, till his eyes fixed on 
Claudius. He still remained silent, and, after looking 
eagerly at the impostor, he uttered in a low tone of 
voice, that spoke the fulness of a broken heart, Thou 
traUor, The whole audience was electrified ; they felt 
the impression, and a thunder of applause testified their 
delight. Pliny the elder, speaking of certain minerals, 
says, nature is never more fully displayed than in the 
minutest objects. This remark may be applied to the 
nice touches of such an actor as Qarriek.’ 

By this time the public had grown somewhat tired of 
tragedies, and Garrick, ever skilful in feeling its pulse, 
and ever ready to anticipate its wants, produced an 
opera dklled * The Fairies,' the libretto of which was 
taken from 'The Midsummer Night's Dream,’ the muric 
being supplied by ouo Mr. Smith, pupil of the great 
Handel. The opera introduced to the notice of the 
town two foreign singers, Signora Fasserini and Si^r 
Curioni ; the former of whom alone had some twenty- 
seven songs to sing in the course of the evening’s en^ 
tertainment Later in the season came ' The Tempejrt/ 
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^ kito an opera ' by the ingenious Mr. Qamok, yritb 
l^leard the ballad singer, who had married Lady Henri* 
etta Herbert, daughter of my Lord Waldegrave, in the 
character of Frospero. The same ingenious author 
likewise gave the public a version of *The Winter^s 
Tale/ by chopping and altering it to three acts, and 
presenting it under tho title of ‘ Florizel and Ferdita.’ 

The liberties which he took with Shakespeare were 
differently vtevred by various cntios. Johnson shook 
his head, and smiled at Poor Davy’s efforts; but 
Warburton assured the actor, so far as his alterations 
of * The Winter’s Tale * went, he had ' given an elegant 
form to a monstrous composition.' Fuithormoro, this 
judicious critic tells Qariick, ‘You have, in your own 
adtlitions, written up the best scenes in the play ; so 
that you will easily imagine I read the reformed 
Winter 8 Tale with great pleasure. You have greatly 
improved a fine prologue.’ 

However, Garrick was not to lay such flattering 
unction to his soul without a challenge ; for Theophilus 
Gibber, in a lecture on Shakespeare, declared ‘The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream' ‘had been minced and 
fricasseed into a thing called “The Fairies"; “The 
Winter’s Tale" mammocked into a droll, and “The 
Tempest" castrated into an opera.’ But Garrick did 
not much care what his critics thought so lon^ as bis 
house was crowded and his coffers full. 

And now, in November, It55, he resolved to give 
the town a stronger attraction than it had before wit* 
nesi^ Tbio was to take the form of a pantomindc 
performance, which would include wonderful dances, 
and ethibit gim-crack scenery. It was to be called 
‘The Chined Festival.’ For the purpose of making 

T 
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the entertainment a vast sucoess, Qarrick, as early as 
September, 1754, entered into a correspondence with 
Monsieur Noverre, which finally led to the engagement 
of that artist. Monsieur Jean Noven'e was a Swiss 
dancer and ballet master, who bad gained a vast reput- 
ation in Paris and the chief Courts of Europe by his 
capers. The artist informed the manager he had been 
invited to the Court of Bavaria, but 'knowing Mr. 
Garrick to have superior talent, and that his judgment 
would secure the suffrages of the English nation, his 
own interest and tl^ delight of that country induced 
him to give his representations in preference there.* 

The honour of his preference was, it may be added, 
secured by the assurance of three hundred and fifty 
guineas for the season, together with a benefit ; more- 
over, his sister was to he'seconde danseme, at a salary 
of a hundred guineas. Garrick intended to place the 
entertainment on his stage in the handsomest manner ; 
and accordingly gave Monsieur Jean Noverre permission 
to engage dancers in Paris, buy dresses from a fashion- 
able Parisian costumier, and order decorations from 
Monsieur Boyuet, chef to the Fifes de la Cour. So 
delighted was the dancer by Garrick’s liberality, that 
he wrote to him, 'You are a divine man, and dl the 
artists and the learned of this country desire the happi- 
ness of*your acquaintance.’ By October, 1755, Monsieur 
had graciously transported himself to London, bringing 
with him upwards of a score of chosen dimcers ; when 
he commenced his rehearsals for an exhibition, which 
it was hoped would take the town by storm. This 
hope was certainly fulfilled, but not in the manner 
anticipated. 

Between the periods of Noverre’s engagement and 
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^THE CBINESE FESTIVAL.* 

his arrival in London, it happened that hostilities had 
broken out between Fiance and England, and so 
patriotic dij the populace become, that the fine old 
British prejudice was suddenly revised against the harm- 
less dancer and his troupe. Was the bread to be taken 
out of the mouths of honest English actors by foreign 
mountebanks, it was asked ? and was English coin to 
b6 fieely paid at the doors of Drury Lane, to fill the 
pockets of this frog-eating monsieur and his snail- 
loving dancers t The mere idea was shameful. The 
true Briton would never permif such an enormity. 
Qrub Street scribblers, unengaged actors, authors with 
dark tragedies in their greasy pockets, all joined in a 
hue-and-cry, which became sufficiently noisy to fill 
Qarrick with serious apprehensions that a riot would 
be attempted at his theatre on the first production of 
‘ The Chinese Festival.* He therefore appealed to the 
people ' through the columns of the Public Advertiser, 
using excuses and arguments to appease their angry 
foelings, which seem strange indeed to the eyes of 
modern readers. The engagement of the obnoxious 
dancer, he avowed, was entered into twelve mouths 
before; and Hhe insinuation that at this time an 
extraordinary number of French dancers are engaged 
is groundless,’ he continues; 'there being at^ Drury 
Lane at present as few of that nation as any other 
theatre now has, or perhaps ever had. Mr. Noverre 
and his brothers Swiss, of a Protestant family, in 
the Canton of Berne; his wife and sisters Glennaus. 
There are above sixty performers concerned in the 
entertainment, more than forty of which are English, 
assisted only by a few French (five men and four 
women) to complete the ballet as usual.’ 
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But these explanations did not receive geneml 
credence, and the middle and lower classes becmne 
daily more enraged. In polite circles, however, foreign 
modes and Ynanners were highly fashionable; and to 
avow a taste for the French dancers was in itself 
considered a mark of distinction from vulgar prejudices 
Now Garrick, being wise in his generation, sought to 
appease all classes, and bethought him of a plan which 
might reconcile the people to his performers. This 
was to obtain the patronage and presence of the king 
on the first night of the representation of * The Chinese 
Festival'; for surely, if his Majesty countenanced the 
foreigners, his subjects could no longer protest against 
them on patriotic grounds. Garrick, therefore, through 
the favour of hh friend the Duke of Grafton, then Lord 
Chamberlain, obtained the desired favour; and on the 
8th of November, 1755, the king sat in the royal box 
at Drury Lane playhouse. 

The first part of the night's entertainment consisted 
in the performance of * The Fair Quaker of Deal/ the 
low humour and general coarseness of which rendered 
it, in the nice judgthent of his Majesty, one of the 
finest comedies in the language he vainly attempted 
to speak. Tliis wa5 immediately followed by *the new 
grand entertainment of dancing, called The Chinese 
Festival";' which had no sooner begun than it was 
received by groans, hisses, and other marks of disap- 
probation, which the royal presence alone prevent^ 
from breaking into a riot. The king, somewhat dis- 
concerted, asked the meaning of the uproeir, and when 
informed it was merely an evidence of a patrievtio 
spirit rising in protest against the emplo 3 rmeiit of 
foreign artists, he laughed heartily, and enjoyed the 
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dancing none the leas for the nationality of the 
performers. * 

Ganiok now saw that *The Chinese Festivar was 
not likely to be favourably received by the public, but 
hoped their resentment might be softened by time; 
he therefore laid it aside until the following Wednesday 
night, when it was again put on the stage. But it met 
with no better reception than that which had greeted 
its first production. The pit hissed vigorously, the 
gallery groaned loudly, and the whole theatre was in 
a tumult, whilst Monsieur Jean Noverre and his satel- 
lites skipped about the stage, pale from apprehension. 
The manager felt it would be wise and well to with- 
draw the entertainment, but he was reluctant to do 
so until he had derived some return for the great 
outlay which it bad cost him. It was therefore repeated 
for a couple of nights, at the risk of provoking a 
general riot. 

Garrick was in despair; but he was a man of 
resources, and was not yet beaten. If he could only 
again secure the presence of royalty at his theatre, it 
would lend a double sanction to the festival, which 
must render it acceptable to the most prejudiced. 
Now it happened that the king had never seen the 
fircKi actor in his kingdom play, though his name bad 
been for fourteen years the theme of every tongue. 
George II.» it will ba remembered, was no patron of 
the arts; indeed, he cherished a hearty contempt in 
bk royal breast for the muses nine. He had rewarded 
Hogarth with a guinea when the great artist had 
presented him with his inimitablo picture * The March 
to Finchley*; and had severely reproved my Lord 
Hervey for writing poems, an occupation he consideied 
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unworthy a nobleman;^ and only fit for iqch a« little 
Mr. Pope. With this luck of taste, it ja scarcely 
matter of wonder that he overlooked the merits of the 
great actor. 

Qarrick therefore, now that the royal presence was 
likely to be of some service to him, reriiindefl the Duke 
of Grafton of the neglect he laboured under in never 
having played before the king. His Grace promised 
to remedy the grievance; and accordingly it was 
arranged that his Majesty should see Garrick act in 
'Richard the Third/ after wliich the wily manager 
resolved to gladden the royal sight by a second repre- 
sentation of ' The Chinese Festival/ What his Gracious 
Majesty’s first impressions were of the great actor's 
performance is best told by Arthur Murphy, who was 
present when Mr. Fitzherbert, one of the attendants in 
the royal box during the king’s visit, came behind the 
scenes when the play was over, and the sovereign hnd 
gone home. 

'Garrick was impatient to know what his Majesty 
thought of “ Richard the Third,” ’ writes Murphy. * “ I 
can say nothing on that head/' replied Mr. Fitzherbert, 
" but when an actor told Richard ' The Lord Mayor of 
Lo idon comes to' greet you/ the king roused himself ; 
and when Taswell entered buffooning the character, the 
king exclaimed, 'Duke of Grafton, 1 like that Lord 
Mayor ; ’ and when the scene was over, he said again^ 

' Duke of Grafton, that is good Lord Mayor/ 

'"Well, but the warlike bustle, the drums and 
trumpets, and the shouts of soldiers must b^ve awak- 
ened a great military genius.” 

' " I can say nothing of that/’ replied Mr. Fitzher- 
bert; "hut when Richard was in Bosworth Field, 
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roarittg for a horse, his Majesty said, ' Duke of Grafton, 
will that Lord Mayor not come again ? 

After the royal visit, Garrick put ‘The Chinese 
Festival ’ on the stage for a few nights, but on each 
occasion the pit and gallery received it with groans and 
hisses, much to the disgust of the fashionable world 
assembled in the boxes, who heartily applauded Mon- 
sieur Jean Noverre and his troupe. At last the long- 
threatened storm burst on the house, on the 18th of 
November, and great was the tumult thereof. On this 
occasion, a most brilliant and fashionable audience had 
assembled to witness the performance of ‘ The Earl of 
Essex,’ and afterwards divert themselves with the 
spectacle of the French dancers. But, when the curtain 
rose on the entertainment in which they appeared, the 
hissing and groaning were louder than ever. This was 
of course most objectionable to the polite assembly 
present, and some young men of quality jumped up, 
drew their swords, and swore they would stand it no 
longer. 

On this the ladies undertook to point out the ring- 
leaders of the disturbance, and the young gentlemen 
at once leaped down into the pit, to drive the un- 
mannerly fellows out of doors. But the pit likewise 
drew its sabre, and, each side being about equal in 
numbers, a drawn battle ensued. Swords flashed and 
clashed, wigs were flung in the air, oaths were uttered, 
blood was spilt, women screamed, and were conducted 
out of doors. The gallery, meanwhile, rushed to the 
rescue of the pit, and, both combining against a common 
enemy, they were soon victorious. But now, rendered 
furious, they resolved to avenge themselves on Garrick. 
They therefore tore up the benches, smashed the 
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ImmSooIc bhawlf in hot baaitt to Ua bonaa in Sootii* 
amptoB Btraat, whithor th# aoob dnljr fitlbved him, 
and broke hia windowa. 

‘The Cfaineae Featirai* mw th«nfon fioaFlj iritb- 
drawD, and ita pincc in due time supplied b)r a panto- 
mime called ' Fortunatiia ' ; all the players in which 
being tliorougbly Britibh, it was received with great 
favour by the town. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Peg WotRngton's Ijfiuit Years at Covent Garden — Her Famons Oharaoters 
—The CometW of ‘The Carolosfi llasband ’—Introduction of a 
Scene from Real Life— Its Sparkling Dialogue— Its Plot and 
Characters — Peg Woffington as Lady Bettv Modiali — (pinion of 
an Anonymous Critic — Her Last Night— Cibber, Quin, Barry, Sir 
Ohailes Hanbury WiUiaras, and Lady Coventiy — ^The Curtain 
Descends upon the Woffington’s Life. 

From 1764 to 1757 Peg WoflBngton continued to 
delight the town by her sprightly acting in a round 
of famous comedies. The excellent plays of the last 
century being wholly unaided by the stage carpenters 
tricks or the upholsterer’s embellishments, solely de- 
pended on the abilities of the playerk for, success. 
Bemembering this, it is a high tribute to record that 
no drama in which the actress performed lacked success. 
As Lady Townley in *The Provoked Husband’; as 
Mrs. SuUen in *The Beaux’s Stratagem’; as Angelina 
in 'Love Makes a Man’; as Lady Betty M^^ish in 
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Careless Husband/ abe was ponounced inimK* 
able* Her dignified airi her escquisite grace, her tone of 
refinement in the personation of ladies of quality and 
pleasure bad never been equalled. 

Perhaps of all her representations of women of fashion, 
she excelled as Lady Betty Modish in Colley Cibber’s 
famous comedy. The interest of the play depends not 
so much on the plot as on the dialogue; which abounds 
in an easy turn <3f thought and expression, and a readi- 
ness of wit and repartee ever productive of delight to 
the intelligent audiences of the past century. It was, 
indeed, aflirmed that the comedy contained ' the most 
elegant dialogue, and the most perfect kno'a ledge of 
the manners of persons in real high life extant in any 
dramatic piece which has yet appeared in any language 
whatever.’ Moieover, we learn that ‘the excellent 
moral, together with the happy choice of characters, 
the natural and genteel diction, and the spirit of gaiety 
which pervades the whole, rendered it an acknowledged 
favourite. 

Perhaps a fact which gave it additional interest in 
the eyes of the public, was that Colley Cibbei submitted 
every scene of it to the revisal and correction of the 
famous Lady Macclesfield ; of whose taste and judgment 
aa to genteel life and manners he had the highest 
opinion. Moreover, a scene which happened in this 
lady’s bouse wasi l^.her permission, introduced into 
the oomedyi by way ^ impartmg to it a more piquant 
flayouT. 

It will be remembered my Lady Macclesfield an- 
nounced that her son, afterwards known as Bichard 
Savage, was the offspring of Earl Bivere; whereon her 
lord sought and obtain^ a divorce, in consequence of 
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which Lady Macclesfield resumed her maiden name, 
and was known as Miss Mason. But not for long. 
Being a lady of pleasure, and, moreover, remarkable for 
her beauty, she wedded Colonel Brett, whose physical 
excellencies and moral worth equalled her own.* The 
one was in every way a complement of the other. A 
little while after their nuptials, the colonel was reported 
to be free in his gallantries with his lady's maid; a 
fact Mrs. Brett suspected. But her conjectures were 
soon changed into conviction; for, entering her room 
one day, she found the gallant colonel and her maid 
both fast asleep in two chairs. Her philosophy, like 
her virtue, may be described as easy. She did not for 
a moment think of disturbing her spouse from his com- 
fortable nap ; but she tied her handkerchief round his 
neck, by way of intimating she had discovered his 
intrigue; of which, however, she otherwise took no 
notice. This was the domestic scene which she gave 
Colley Cibber permission to introduce into his comedy 
fur the better diversion of the town. 

To give a picture of the manners * of persons in real 
high life/ the morality depicted was, as in duty bound, 
remarkable fur its freedoms, yet free from vulgar coarse- 
ness; an advantage seldom to be found in the plays 
of the time. * The best critics/ says Colley Cibber in 
his preface, ‘have long and justly complained that the 
coarseness of most characters in our late comedies have 
been unfit entertainments for people of quality, especi- 
ally the ladies ; and therefore I was long in hopes that 
some able pen (whose expectation did not 'hang upon 
the profits of success) would generously attempt to 
reform the town into a bettor taste than the world 
* See ‘Court Life Below Stairs,’ vol. L p. 393, ed. 1682. 
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generally allows them. But nothing of that kind 
having lately appeared, that would give me an oppor- 
tunity of being wise at another’s expense, I found it 
impossible any longer to resist the secret temptation of 
my vanity; and so even struck the first blow myself. 
The event has now convinced me that whoever sticks 
closely to nature, can’t easily write above the uuder- 
stam^g of the galleries, though at the same time he 
may possibly deserve applause of the boxes.’ 

The scene of this excellent comedy is laid at Windsor, 
and its seven characters play parts almost equal in 
importance. These are Sir Charles Easy, his lady, and 
her maid Mrs. Edging, Lady Qraveairs, who loves Sir 
Charles, ami Lady Betty Modish, with whom Lord More- 
love and I^rd Foppington are in love ; the former with 
the intention, of proposing an honourable marriage, the 
latter with the idea of carrying on a fashionable intrigue. 

Sir Charles, a character modelled on Colonel Brett, 
is a gay soul and a gallant; yet a man who never 
seemed other than he >\as, even in his vices, one too 
in whom, notwithstanding the lightness of hu morals, 
there still shone forth an undesigning honesty, too 
often absent in smoother faces. In the services of most 
women, save his wife (a virtuous, discreet, and suffering 
lady), he was a slave. 

‘ How like children do we judge of hnppim ss,' says 
he. * When Z was stinted in my fortune, dmost every- 
thing was a pleasui'e to me ; because most things then 
being out of my reach, 1 }ia<l alwa}’s the pleasure of 
hoping for them ; now Fortune’s in my hand, she’s as 
insipid as an old acquaintance. It's mighty silly, faith, 
just the same thing by my wife, too. 1 am told she’s 
exceedingly handsome, nay, and have heard a great 
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many people say, she is certidnly the best woman in 
the world. Why, I don't know but she may be, yet 
I could never find that her person or good qualities 
gave me any concern. In my eye, the woman has no 
morj charms than my mother.’ 

As he philosophizes in this manner, my lady’s maid, 
Mrs. Edging, enters the room, with a pretty, pert air. 
'What*8 the matter, child?’ says he; and adds, 'kiss 
me, hussy.’ The hussy prays the deuce may fetch her, 
if she does; 'and, if you have anything to say to 
me again, I’ll be burned,’ says she. 'Some one has 
bely’d me to thee,* remarks Sir Cliarles. Whereon she 
tells him she has discovered a letter written to him 
by my Lady Gmveairs, when she went to fetch his 
snuff-box out of his waistco^ pocket. At the very 
thought of it her blood rose ; sbe could tear her lady- 
ship to pieces; she would not stay in a family to be 
used at this rate, for, says she, quite saucy to Sir 
Charles, ' l*d have you know I have refused lords and 
dukes for your sake, and that I have had as many 
blue and green ribbons after me, for aught I know, as 
would have made me a silken apron.’ 

Hearing all this. Sir Charles promised to twist her 
pretty white neck, if she ever dares to read a letter of 
his again; and the maid vanishes at the footsteps of 
her mistress. Poor Lady Easy is a woman of much 
wisdom and patience, by reason of which she, though 
aware of her hqsbond’s deplorable faults, refrains from 
upbraiding him with her wrongs, as such would be but 
taking on herself a mean redress ; neither does she bid 
dehance to his falsehood, which would but naturally 
provoke him to undo her. 'The uneasy thought of my 
Continual jealouqr may tease him to a fixed aversion/ 
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ehe wisely argues; 'and hitLerto, though he neglects, 
I cannot think he hates me/ She therefore resolves 
that her eyes and her tongue shall be blind and silent 
to her wrongs, until by some gross, apparent proof of 
his misdoing, he fomes her to see — and forgive it. 

As she enters, Sir Charles is filled with kindness for 
her, mixed with reproach for himself. He hopes the 
nir ot Windsfor agrees with her, and asks what kind 
of company would most please her. 'When business 
would permit it, yours,’ she makes answer; 'and in 
your aWnoe, a sincere friend that were truly happy 
in an honest husband, to sit a cheerful hour, and talk in 
mutual praise of our condition/ Thou follows a dialogue, 
charmingly illustrative of the morals of the day. 

'Are you, then, really very happy, my dear?* asks 
Sir Charles. She wonders why he should question it. 
' Because,’ says he, ' I fancy I am not as good to you 
as 1 should be. Nay, the deuce take me, if I don’t 
really confess myself so bad, that I have often wondeicd 
how any woman of your sense, rank, and person could 
think it worth her while to have so many useless good 
qualities/ 

' I can’t boast of my good qualities,’ says Lady Easy, 
'nor, if I could, do I believe you would think ’em 
useless.’ 

'Nay,' asks her spouse, 'do you perceive that I 
a&i tittle the better husband for your being so 
good a wife? Tell Dae truly, was you never jealous 
of me ? * 

* Did I ever give you a sign of it ? ’ asks the poor 
lady/ 

' Um-^tbaf B true,’ replies Sir Charles. ' But do you 
really tbink I never gave you occasion ? ’ 
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* That's an odd question/ says my lady, evasively. 
* But suppose you had ? ' 

‘ Why, then, what good has your virtue done you, 
since all the good qualities of it could not keep me to 
yourself?’ 

* What occasion have you given me to suppose I have 
not kept you to myself?’ asks Lady £a^; whereon 
Sir Charles finds himself pushed into a corner. 

‘ I given you occasion I ' replies he, in some con- 
fusion 'Fyl my dear — you may be sure — I — look 
you, that* is not the thing; but still a (death, what 
a blunder I have made) — a still — I say, madam, 
you sha'n’t make me believe you have never been 
jealous of me, nor that you ever had any real cause; 
but I know women of your principles have more 
pride than those that have no principles at all; and 
where there is pride, there must be some jealousy, 
80 that, if you are jealous, my dear, you know you 
wrong me, and — ' 

‘ Why, then,' replies she, with great truth, * upon my 
word, iny dear, I don’t know that I ever wronged you 
that way in my life.’ 

' But suppose,’ Sir Charles persists, * I had given you 
a real cause to be jealous, how would you do then? 
Suppose, now, I were well with a woman of your own 
acquaintance, that, under pretence of frequent visits to 
you, should only come to carry on an affair with me-^ 
suppose, now, my Lady Qraveairs and I were great, and 
60 very familiar, that not only yourself, but half the 
town shall see it ? ’ 

She tells him that in such a case, she would ory 
herself sick in some dark closet, and forget her tears 
when he spoke kindly to her. And then she asks him 
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if be believed she ever hod any ill thoughts of my Lady 
Graveairs. This shocks Sir Charles. 

‘ 0 fy I child/ says the arrant schemer. ‘ Only, you 
know* she and I used to be a little free sometimes ; so 
I had a mind to see if you thought there was any harm 
in it ; but since I find you very easy, I think myself 
obliged to tell you that, upon my soul, my dear, 1 have 
so little regard to her person, tliat the deuce take me 
if 1 would not as soon have an affair with thy own 
woman.' 

Lady Kasy says, drily enough, slio would as soon 
suspect him with one as with the other; on which Sir 
Charles asks her for a kiss, and declares he wishes he 
may die, if be does not think her a very fine woman. 

As she is, at the condusion of this conversation, going 
forth to church, a servant enters, to tell Sir Charles my 
Lord Morelove is at the chocolate house, but will wait 
upon him presently. Hearing this, Lady Easy, knowing 
he has been drawn to Windsor by Lady Hetty Modish, 
with whom he is desperately in love, bids Sir Charles 
ask him to dinner ; a hospitality she will likewise offer 
Lady Betty, at whose lodgings she will call. 

When my Lord Morelove enters, he is charged by Sir 
Charles with following Lady Betty, ‘ and to make you 
easy,’ says he, cannot see why a man that can lide 
fifty miles after a poor stag, should be ashumed of 
running twenty in chase of a fine woman, that in all 
probability will mak^ him so much the better sport ; ’ 
at which speech my lord embraces him. 

Lady Betty Modish, a character the Woffington de« 
lighted to personate, though' secretly in love with 
Morelove, professes indifference to him; she being a 
coquette of the first water, and a woman much given to 
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mischief. So she encourages my Lord Foppington, a 
married man, but a rare gallant, and likewise a friend 
of his» young Startup, a pert coxcomb just come to a 
small estate and a great periwig, who may be seen with 
a cane dangling at bis button, bis breast open, liis bands 
ungloved, and with one eye tucked under his hat ; in 
fact, the most prodigious fop imaginable, who flings 
himself among the women, and won’t speak to a com- 
moner when a lord is in company. 

Now Lady Betty, the better to hide her afiection for 
Lord Morelove, not only encouraged such coxcombs, but 
treated her lover shamefully. To pick up a quaiTel, 
she would appoint him to visit her alone, and, though 
she had promised to sec no other company the whole 
day, when be went he was sure to find her among the 
laughter of noisy fops, coquettes, and coxcombs, disso^ 
lutely gay ; her eyes brilliant with tiunsports at tlieir 
flattery, and vanity at her own powers of pleasing. 
Then, when she had thrown away four hours of good 
humour upon such a worthless lot, the moment they 
were gone, she grew dull to him, sank into a distasteful 
spleen, complained she had talked herself into a head- 
ache, and indulged in the dear delight of seeing him in 
pain ; and, by the time she had stretched and gaped him 
heartily out of patience, she of a sudden remembered 
she had outsat her apiiointment with my Lady Fiddle- 
faddle, and immediately ordered her coach to the Park. 

It happened they had just had one of their pretty 
quarrels when my lord called on bis friend. In disputing 
with her upon the conduct of women, be liad taken the 
liberty of telling her how far he thought she erred in 
hers. She told him he was rude, and that she could 
never believe any man could love a woman that thought 
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her in the ^ong in anytliing she had a mind to — at 
least, if he had a mind to tell her so. This provoked 
him into her whole character, with as much spite and 
civil malice as he had seen her bestow upon a woman 
of true beauty, when the men first toasted her ; in the 
midille of which she told him she desired to be alone, 
and that he might take his odious, proud heart along 
with him. On this he bowed low, vowed he or his 
proud heart would never bo humbled by the finest 
woman, and left her. An hour later, ho whipped into 
coach for London; but, by the time he got to 
Mounslow, he found her so much in the right, that he 
cursed his pride for contradicting her at all, and became 
convinced that no woman could be in the wrong to a 
man that she had in her power. He therefore turned 
the horses’ heads, and drove hack to Windsor. 

Having unburdened himself to Sir Charles, they both 
plot to pique the proud beauty into showing concern 
for her ardent lover by provoking her jealousy. At tliis 
point, a lackey comes from my Lord Foppington, to 
present his lordship’s compliments to Sir Charles, and 
say, if his honour is at leisure, he will wait on him when 
be is dressed. Sir Charles, m return, sends him back 
his services, and hopes his lordship will do him the 
honour of dining with him that day. 

' Wo may have occasion for him in our design upon 
Lady Betty,’ says Sir Charles; ‘and if you have a mind 
to be let into the mystery of making love without pain, 
here's one that’s niasfter of the art' 

‘ Pr’ythee, what sense of love has be ?' asks my lord 
with some disdain. 

‘ Faith/ answers Sir Charles, ‘ very near as much as 
a man of sense ought to have. I grant you, he knows 
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not how to value a woman truly deserving; but he has 
a pretty just esteem for most l^ies about town/ 

In the second act, Lady Easy and Lady Betty hold 
critical converse over a new scarf belonging to the 
latter, which was pronounced ^ all extravagance, both in 
mode and fancy,’ and was 'so new, so lively, so noble, 
so coquet, tliat ’twas most charming,’ Lady Easy declares 
herself half angry to see a woman of sense concerned so 
much about her outside, * for when we have taken our 
best pains about it, ’tis the beauty of the mind alone 
that gives us lasting value,’ says she. 

On hearing this speech, my Lady Betty Modish is 
amazingly diverted. 

* Oh, my dear, my dear,’ says her friend, ‘ you have 
been a married woman to a fine purpose indeed, that 
you know so little of the taste of mankind. Take my 
word, a new fashion upon a fine woman is often a greater 
proof of her value tlian you are aware of.’ 

This my Lady Easy cannot comprehend, when her 
friend tells her she cannot see a woman of spirit has 
any business but to dress and make the men like her. 
A propos of which, Lady Easy pleads for Morelove, a 
man of worth and sense. At which Lady Betty laughs. 
Being a woman of much experience, she gives it as her 
opinion that men of sense make the best fools in the 
world ; for their sincerity and good-breeding threw them 
BO entirely into a woman’s power, and gave her such an 
agreeable thirst for using them ill, to show her authority, 
that it was impossible to quench it. There was ten 
thousand times more trouble with a coxcomb. 

‘ But, methinks, my Lord Morelove’a manner to you 
might move any woman to a sense of his merit,’ pleads 
Lady Easy. 
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•Ah/ answets proud Lady Betty, ‘but would it not 
be hard, my dear, for a poor weak woman to have a 
man of his quality and reputation in her power, and not 
let the world seo him there ? Would any creature sit 
new dressed all day m her closet ? Could you bear to 
have a sweet^fancied suit, and never show it at the 
play, or the drawing-room ? * 

Lady Easy suggests it might, without care, be worn 
out; but her friend erics poohl and says my Lord 
Morelove's a meie Indian damnsk, not to be worn out. 
‘ Upon my conscience, I must give him to my woman 
at last/ says she. ' I begin to be known by him ; had 
I not best leave him off, my dear ? * 

‘ If you found you did not like him at first, why did 
you encourage him ? ' asks Lady Easy. 

But my Lady Betty has a ready answer. ‘Why, 
what would you have one do ? * says she. ‘ I could no 
more chuse a man by my eye than a shoe : one must 
draw 'em on a little, to see if they are right to one’s 
foot/ 

Lady Easy declares she would no more play the 
fool with a man she could not love than wear a shoe 
that pinched her. 

‘ Ah/ replies her friend, archly ; ‘ but then the poor 
wretch tells one he'll widen 'em, or do anything; and 
is so civil and silly, that one does not know how to 
return such a trifle as a pair of shoes or a heart upon 
a fellow's hands again * 

At this, Lady Eas5 is wrathful, and wonders how 
she could bear to see a coxcomb like Lord Foppington 
draw up his breath, stare her full in the face, and ciy, 
‘ Gad, you're handsome I ' 

‘My dear/ says Lady Betty, with that fine sensq 
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of the world’s ways which distinguished her utterances, 
*fine fruit will have flies about it, but, poor things, 
they do no harm: for, if you observe, people are 
generally most apt to chuse that the flies have been 
busy with.’ 

The ladies having given their opinions of mankind, 
mankind in the persons of Sir Charles, Morelove, and 
Foppington, give theirs of womankind in a manner 
which may be described as free. As the two former 
converse, tlie latter enters. They both greet him 
heartily. 

‘ My dear Lor<l Foppington,’ says Sir Charles. 

‘ My lord, I kiss your hands,’ says Morelove. * You 
look extremely well.’ 

His lordship declares that to see his friends look so, 
may easily give n vermeil to hia complexion. Then 
they ask him what business has brought him to Windsor. 

‘Why then, entre noim' replies this airy coxcomb, 
‘tliere is a certain fdle-de-joyc about the court here 
that loves winning at cards better than all the fine 
things I have been able to say to her; so I have 
brought an odd thousand bill in my pocket, that I 
design, Ute-a-Uie, to play off with her at piquet.’ 

Morelove replies that she must be a woman of 
consequence by the value he sets upon her favouts; 
whilst Sir Charles declares nothing's above the prioe 
of a fine woman* 

*Nay, look you, gentlemen,’ says Foppington, 'the 
price may not happen to be altogethei^ so high neither ; 
for I fancy I know enough of the geme to make it 
but an even bet I get her for nothing; for if ahn 
happen to lose a good mxth to me, I ihefl Uy her ivitii . 
her own money/ 
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Lord Morelove confessed this ji^as new. 

‘You know/ Foppington explained, **tis not im- 
possible but I may be five hundred pounds deep with 
her; then bills may fail short, and the devir^ in*t if 
I want assurance to ask her to pay me some way or 
other.’ 

‘And a man/ says the gallant Sir Charles, ‘must 
be a churl indeed that won’t take a lady’s personal 
security.’ 

Whereon they three laugh right merrily. 

The conversation continuing on the same interesting 
theme, Foppington brags that he would no more give 
up his heart to a woman than his sword to a bully; 
for they were both as insolent as the devil after it. 
A prqws to which Sir Charles reminds him his chii^f 
business then at Windsor was to surrender his heart 
to a woman of fashion; but he protests he merely 
desired the reputation of an affair with her, that being 
the most inviting part of an intrigue. 

‘But how can you, that profess indiffi renco/ says 
Lord Morelove, ‘think it worth your while to come 
so often up to the price of a woman of quality ? ’ 

‘ Because, you must know,’ replies the fop, ‘ that most 
of them begin now to come down to reason, at least, 
with the wiser sort, ’tis not of late so very expensive ; 
now and then a partU guarrie, a jaunt or t^vo in a 
hack to an Indian hoi^ae, a little china, an odd thing 
fora gown or fio; and ih three days after you may 
meet her at the oonvenienoy of trying it chez 

* Ay, ay, my lord/ chimes in Sir Charles ; ‘ and when 
you ore tlmre, you know, what between a little chat, 

a dish of tea, Mademoiselle’s good-humour, and ZkpetU 
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cheuMim or two, the deviVn in’t if a ihan can’t fool avay 
the time till he sees how it looks upon her by candle^ 
light/ 

Then they away to dinner, and my Lady Betty 
Modish, who assumes an insolence that might furnish 
out a thousand devils, flirts desperately with Fopping- 
ton, until Morelove is almost distracted. In this mood, 
she says a thousand spiteful things to torture his heart, 
and is in such high humour, that she laughs affection 
and constancy to scorn, if you please. 

‘Sincerity in love,’ says she, ‘is as much out of 
fashion as sweetstuiT ; nobody takes it now.’ 

‘ Oh, no mortal, madam,’ replies Foppington, ‘ unless 
it be here and there a squire that’s making his lawful 
court to the cherry-cheeked charms of my lord bishop's 
great, fat daughter in the country.' 

At this Lady Betty laughs, and declares he is a most 
provoking creature, and throws her hand carelessly on 
his, encouraged by which, he ventuFes to make another 
joke at the expense of the time-honoured custom of 
marriage. 

‘ It is indeed,’ says be, ‘a prodigious security to one’s 
inclinations. A man’s likely to take a world of pains 
in an employment where he can’t he turned out for 
his idleness.’ 

Her ladyship laughs ag^, and then ventures a 
sneer at reputation. 

‘ Indeed,’ she remarks, ‘that jewel is a very ftacifol 
business. One shall not see a homely ereatuve in town* 
but wears it in her mouth as monstrously as the Indiana 
do bobs at their lips; and it really becomes them just 
alike.’ 

She in her turn is wrought to fury by Moreiove 
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flirting mth my Lady Graveaurs, whose person and 
condition seem cut out for the ease of a lover ; inasmuch 
as she was young and handsome, wild, and a widow. 
Moreover, her vexation is increased by her lover’s 
speeches. He confesses to Foppington that he has the 
worst judgment in the world for a woman, for no man 
had been more deceived. 

'Then/ says Foppington, 'your lordship, I presume^ 
has been apt to chuse in a mask, or by candle-light ? ’ 

'In a mask indeed, my lord/ he replies; 'and of all 
masks the most dangerous.’ 

' Pray, what may that be f ’ asks Lord Foppington. 

'A bare face.’ 

'Your lordship will pardon me/ says Foppington, 

' if I don’t so readily comprehend how a woman’s bare 
face can hide her face.’ 

'It often hides her heart/ says Morelove; 'and 
therefore 1 sometimes think it a more dangerous mask 
than a piece of velvet: that’s rather a mark than a 
disguise of an ill woman. But the mischie& skulking 
behind a beauteous form give no warning; they are 
always sure, fatal, and innumerable.’ 

'Oh, barbarous aspersiotn/ cries Lady Betty. 'My 
Lord Foppington, have you nothing to say for the poor 
women ? ' 

His lordship has: 'I must confess, madam/ says be, 
'nothing of this nature happened in my course of 
amours. I always judge the beauteous form of a 
woman to be the most agreeable part of her composi- 
tion; and, when once a lady does me the honour to 
toss that into my arms, I think myself obliged in 
good nature not to quarrel about the rest of her 
equipage.’ 
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Next comes the scene where Lady Easy discovers 
Sir Obarles, without his periwig, and Edging both 
asleep in two easy-chairs, upon which the poor lady 
trembles and starts, breaks into blank verse, and calls 
on virtue, patience, and reason to protect her. Then, 
her eyos falling on Sir Charles's head (bore of its 
periwig), she lays her handkerchief upon it, lest in 
the unwholesome air some lanj^uishing distemper might 
overtake him. When he awakos and finds lie has been 
discovered, he grows suddenly conscience-stricken, and 
inak(*s vows of future constancy to his lady — whose 
virtues are now most plain to his sight. Then they 
both unite in bringing Lady Betty and Morelove 
tog(‘tliei‘; a fact that is accomplished without much 
trouble. Tiie proud flirt, who fancies Lord Morclove's 
affeotioii has turned away from her, oWns she has been 
wrong, and that she used Foppington but as the tool 
of her re.sentmeiit. * Send for him,' says she, * and you 
shall be witness of the contempt and detestation I have 
for any forward hopes his vanity may have given him.* 

* Ob, let my soul,' says potir Morelove, * thus bending 
to your power, aJoro this soft, descending goodness ; * 
and he kisses her hand and makes her a thousand 
pretty speeches. This roconciliation does not much 
discomfort Foppingtou's peace of mind. ‘Look you, 
Charles,' he says, to Morelove, ‘ 'tis true, I did deign 
to have played with her alone, but be that will keep 
well with the ladies must be content to humour them 
in their whims.' Then when Lady Betty asks his 
pardon for the liberties she has taken with him, he 
replies, good-humouredly, ‘ Oh, madam, don’t be under 
the confusion of an apology on my account; for in 
^ases of this nature I am never disappointed, bat when 
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I find a lady of the same mind two hours together. 
Madam, 1 have lost a thousand fine women in my time, 
but never had the ill -manners to be out of humour 
with any one for refusing me since I was bom/ 

All things being hapi)ily arranged, a song is sung, Sir 
Charles utters a moral sentiment, and the curtain drops. 

Such was the comedy ol 'The Careless Husband,' 
which afforded such iiifinitc pleasure to the playgoers 
of the last century. As Lady Betty Modish, Peg 
Woffington's acting was a perfect and beautiful study, 
of which the public never tired. Tlio grace and variety 
of her movements, nay, even her merest gesture — the 
saucy turn of her head, the impatient tapping of her 
foot ujjou the floor, the opening and shutting of her 
fan, the bend of her shapely body — afforded not only a 
sensuous, but an intelh‘ctual delight. 

In the season of 1750-7 ive find her playing Helena 
in ' The Rover ’ ; the Frencliified L.*uly m the tragedy 
of 'Theodosius'; Mrs. Ford In 'The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ' ; the Queen in ' Hamlet/ and Charlotte in 
‘The Refusal.' In each of these she won applause. 
An anonymous contemporary critic, speaking of her, 
says, ' She first steals your heart, and then laughs at 
you, as secure of your applause. There is such a pre- 
possession arises from her form; such a witchcraft in 
her beauty, and, to tliose who are personally acquainted 
with her, such an absolut,e command, fiom the sweet- 
ness of her disjK/sition, that it is almost impossible to 
criticize upon her. 

Then Hitchcock testifies to her bearing in private 
life. ' To her honour, be it ever remembered,' says he, 
' that, whilst in the zenith of her glory, courted and 
caressed by all ranks and degrees, it made no alteration 
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in her behaviour; she remained the same gay, affable^ 
obliging, good-natured Woffington to every one around 
her.’ And again .he bears witness to her willingness to 
help others. ' Not the lowest performer in the theatie 
did she refuse playing for. Odt of twenty^siz benefits 
in one season, she acted in twenty-four. Such traits of 
character,’ he adds, ' must endear the memory of Mrs. 
WoflSngton to every lover of the drama.’ 

It was noted that during the season of 1756-7| her 
appearance was not so regular as in days of yore ; for 
now her health began to give way, and there were 
nights and weeks when illness kept her absent from the 
brilliant scenes which had ever been her delight. This 
indisposition was not, however, regarded by her as in 
any way serious, but rather as the result of overwork 
and fatigue, which rest would no doubt speedily remedy. 
But this was the last season in which she was destin^ 
to play. Nor did she take farewell of a pubbo which 
long ago had enshrined this beautiful and gifted woman 
as their favourite ; though a large section of those to whom 
her acting had for years afforded delight were present 
when the awful summons came that heralded her death. 

On the night of the 17th of May, 1757, she appeared 
as Rosalind, for the benefit of two minor actors and a 
French dancer. The boxes were brilliant with the 
beauty of fair women ; the pit brave in its numbm of 
coffee-house critics, elegant dilettanti, and men about 
town; the galleries crowded and attentive, for her 
Rosalind invariably drew the town. For the ^rst four 
acts of the play all went smoothly, though it was 
evident to those behind the scenes that Peg Wofiingtoii 
was unwell. During the fifth act she complained of 
serious indisposition ; her dark eyes wore the haggard 
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lojc^ whicb oomM of paia ; her obeeks were blanched 
under the rouge, and the smUea <m her lips were for 
onoe (he result of effort. Tate Wilkinson, who stood at 
the wings, offered her his arm as she came off the stage 
in one of <the earlier scenes. She accepted the courtesy 
gtaoiooaly, remembering the hard words she had once 
qMken to him in her passion. Her manner was now 
full of that grace and gentleness which bad never failed 
to secure the goodwill of those around her. 

When, in the last scene, she again came off to change 
her dress, she once more spoke of bemg seriously ill; 
but in due ^e went on the stage to finish her part, 
and succeeded so far that she reached the lines in the 
epilogue, ‘ If I were among you, I would kiss as many 
of you as bad beards that pleased me, complexions that 
liked me,’ then faltered ; but, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, went bravely on again : ‘ and breaths that I ’ 

Hers her voice fidtered ; she clasped her bands to her 
side, cried out in a voice of pain and terror, ‘ O God I 
O God I’ tottered to the wings, and would have fallen 
but that she was caught. 

' The audience,’ says Tate Wilkinson, ' sank into 
awful looks of astonishment to see one of the most 
handsome women of the age, a favourite principal 
actress who had for several seasons given high enter- 
tainment, struck so suddenly by the hand of death in 
such a situation of time and place, and in her prime of 
life, being then about thirty-nine.’ 

She lived, however, for almost three years after that 
terrible night, though the playhouse knew her no more. 
The seeds of an internal complaint which had long lain 
in her constitution now sprang up, and rapidly increased 
in growth. She was no longer the bright, beautiful 
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woman the town had worshipped, and she wisely le* 
framed from ohall 3 ngmg comparisons with her past 
She bad long ago declared she would never destroy her 
reputation by clinging to the shadow when the substance 
had gone. * When/ said she, ^ I can no longer bound on 
the boards with elastic step, and when the enthusiasm 
of the public begins to show symptoms of change, that 
night will be the last appearance of Margaret Woffing-> 
ton.^ She now kept her word. Residing quietly at 
Teddington, her days were chiefly spent in exercises of 
kindliness and charity to the poor surrounding her. 

‘ After her retirement/ says John Qalt, * her conduct 
is spoken of by all who have expressed an opuiiou of 
her as something like a phenomenon. It was simple, 
graceful, and pious. It partook of all that was blame- 
less in her previous life/ 

During these three last years, in which she walked in 
tho valley of the shadow of death, many of those famous 
in her brief day were likewise missing from the busy 
throng of London life. Old Colloy Cibber, powdered, 
painted, and patched, airy, elegant, graceful and gay to 
the last, ((uitted the world's stage a few months after 
tho Woffington left tliat of Covent Garden; his exit, 
moreover, was almost as sudden. As early as six o'clock 
one Decembpr morning, in tho year 1757, he held plea- 
sant converse with his man-servant, being full of gaiety 
and good-humour. When the valet returned, he found 
his master sleeping, with a smile upon his face. He 
awoke no more. Burly James Quin had long since 
retired to Bath, indignant, it was said, at Barry’s suc- 
cess. The public misse<l him, but not to the extent he 
imagined; and he therefore regretted bis departure 
from the boards, and became anxious to return. 
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By way lusting tlie pondbili^' of inch an'ocouT’- ‘ 
vence to Eidi, he wrote to the manager a note r«miuk» 
able for ita brevHy. 

‘ 1 am at Bath.-~-Quin/ 

To this, an answer equally laconio, came back, 

‘ Stay there, and be damned. — Kch.* 

He ^d stay tiiers; for never again did he accept an 
engagement, but he would journey up to town occasion- 
ally to play fur the benefit of an old Mend at one of the 
big houses. 

It was on one of these occasions that he quarrelled 
with Foote, who remained as witty ai^ merry as ever. 
They subsequently made up their disputo, but not 
without a protest from Foote. 'Jemmy,' said he, 'you 
should not have said that I had but one shirt, and that 
I lay abed while it was washed.' ' Sammy,’ he replied, 

' 1 never could have said so ; for 1 never knew you had 
a shirt to wash.’ At Bath he grew old with grace; 
loving his bottle, his dinner, and his jest as much as in 
days of yore. But, though he played Falstaff in real 
life, he would, in the last years of his existence, play 
the part no more upon the stage, not even to oblige his 
old friend Ryan. ' 1 would play for yon, if 1 could,’ ho 
wrote him, ‘ but 1 will not whistle Falstaff for any 
man. I have willed you one thousand pounds. If you 
want money, you may have it, and save my executors 
trouble.’ 

And so the merry old soul betook his way down the 
hill of life with a joke on his lips for all he encountered 
by the way. One day, a young jackanapes, who was 
rushing up the hill as fiwt as the old actor was descend- 
ing it, said to him, with the thoughtlessness qf youth, 
'Vhtatwotildyougive to be asyoungas I ami’ ‘In 
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truth, sir, I would Bubmit to be almost as foolish/ said 
tho old fellow ; and he went his way, reaching the valley 
of eternal shadows a little later than Peg Woffington. 

Charles Macklin had gone over to Ireland with Barry 
and Woodward, who had built a new tlieatrc in Crow 
Street, Dublin, which nearly ruined them; and Theo- 
philus Cibber, in attempting to reach the same country, 
went down to the bottom of the sea, in company with 
Maddox, the wire-dancer, and troubled his wife nor the 
world no more. Th(»n Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
with whom the Woffington’s name was once closely asso- 
ciated, had died by his own hand. He had been sent out 
to Russia ill the character of an English ambassador, and 
had returned deplorably demented. ' Poor Sir Charles 
Williams is returned from Russia/ writes Horace Wal- 
pole; who adds a line or two of scandal quite in a 
tiiendly way. * This is imputed to a lady at Hamburg, 
who gave him, and from whom he took, some assistance 
to his passion. But we hope he will soon recover/ 

And now, alas! my Lady Coventry lay sick unto 
death of a consumption. * What a wretched end Lady 
Coventry makes after her short-lived reign of beauty,' 
writes Mrs. Delany, a prudent lady and a severe. * Not 
content with the extraordinary share Providence had 
bestowed on her, she jiresumptuously and vainly thought 
to mend it ; and by that means, they say, has destroyed 
her life, for Dr, Taylor says the wliite she made use of 
for her face and neck was rank poison. I wish it may 
be a warning to her imitators/ 

With a reluctance amounting almost to terror, the 
poor, vain, pleasure-loving countess beheld death ap- 
proaching her, whilst she was yet in the very morning 
of her vivacious, butterfly life. For weeks she lay in 
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bed, with the blinds of her chamber drawn, so that 
no light was admitted save what came from the lamp 
of a tea-kettle, in order that the sad ravages which 
illness hod made in her beauty might not be perceptible. 
One morning, it happened that a letter came, directed 
to my lord, iq the handwriting of Duchess Hamilton, 
her sister. Lady Coventry broke the seal, and read her 
fate in the letter. It lamented her as one on the brink 
of the grave, whom her sister might never see again. 
It nearly killed her. ' 1 was called to her, and found 
her almost fainting, and dying away/ writes Dr. Wall to 
Gieorge Selvvyn, who loved the countess well. However, 
she soon after recovered, and I took iny leave ; but, after 
I was gone, the same scene was several times renewed. 
Her attendants thought her expiring.* During the last 
weeks of her life, she would permit no one to see her ; 
taking her medicines and cordials, poor soul, in through 
the curtains of her bed, which slio would not suffer to 
be drawn. 

At the same time. Peg Woffington, who had been 
scarcely less beautiful, or less sought after, lay dying, 
attended by her sister ; the child w'hoin she bad rocked 
in the garret in George s Court, the young lady whom 
she had married to a scion of the nobility. To her she 
willed the sum of live thousand pounds, which sho had 
amassed, together willi her valuable jewellery To her 
mother she had long allowed thirty pounds a year. 
O’Keeffe remembered seeing this ‘respectable-looking 
old lady, in hf*r short, black velvet cloak, with deep, 
rich fringe, a diamond ring, and a small agate snuff-box, 
going the rounds of the Catholic chapels and visiting 
her noighbours/ 

Now that the Woffington lay dying, she remembered 
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there was one person with whom she was not at peace. 
This was the beautiful and brazen Bellamy, with whom 
she had once had a ^reen-room squabble regarding the 
colour ot a gown, of which George Anne makes much in 
her ‘ Memoirs/ The quarrel was truly feminine in its 
beginning and its continuation, they refusing to ex- 
change a word with each other for months. Now how- 
ever the Woffington besought Miss Bellamy to come to 
her, and entreated that they might be reconciled, when 
accordingly words of peace were exchanged between 
them. This was one of tlie last acts of her life. She 
died on the 28th of March, 1760. Her remains were 
laid in a vault boneath Teddington Church ; in which 
a tablet records the following inscription : 

* Near this irioiiuinent lies the body of Margaret 
Woffingbm, spinster, born Oct. 18th, 1720, who departed 
this life March 28tU, 1760, aged 89 years.* 

Her life had not been blameless. Endowed with the 
finer susceptibilities attendant on genius, wliich are 
at once the pleasure and peril of that heaven-sent gift, 
suddenly lifted to a leading position in the theatrical 
world, surrounded by the most brilliant and fashionable 
society of the periorl, sought after for her wit, lauded 
for her beauty, loved for her worth, she had been led by 
temptation from tbe strict, straight path. But her 
heart had been loyal to her friends, generous to the 
poor, sympathetic to the afflicted, and in her last years 
she had sorrowed and suffered. 

What hand shall now cast a stone upon her grave ? 

THE END. 


JL Clay and SinUf landan and Bangay, 
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talea which mark uiem aa the production no ordinary mind, and we cordially reoom- 
mond them to the permal of all loyera of flctton .”— PoA 


^ V UlL"— I ilFE OP JiffiAHNis D'AliBH£T| QITEPN OP 
NAVABBE. 

BT MISS FREER. 

"We bare read thla book with great pleaanre. and hare no healtatlon In reoommendlng 
It to genera] pemaaL It rellaeta the higheat credit on tha Indnatry and ability of Mlaa 
Freer Nothing can be more Intereatlng than her atory of the lifo of Jeanne D’Albret, 
and the narratire la aa tmatworthy aa it la attraetlva''->JfdraMg Aut 


XIX.— THE VALLEY OP A HUKDBED PIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.’* 

"If aaked to elaaalfy thla work, we ahonld glre It a place between 'John Halifax* and 
'Ihe Oaxtona’ "—Standard 

"The apirlt In whioh the whole book la written la reflned and good.'*-*dMaa«an. 

"Thla la In erery aenae a ehacmlng nofoL**— JfiMCfipcf . 


XX.— THE BOHANCE OF THE FOBUH ; OB, NABBATIVES, 
80EHES, AlTD ANECDOTES FBOM OOITBTS OF JUSTICE. 

BT PETER BXTBEE, SERJEANT AT LAW. '' 

"Thla attraettre book will be perused with mnoh Interest It eontalna a great rarlety 
of aingnlar and highly romantic stories "—/ohn Snll. 

" A work of aingnlar interest which can never fall to ehann and absorb the reader'a 
attention. The preMnt cheap and elegant edition inoludea the true atory of the OoIleeB 
Bawm'i-JUiHlraM ITetu. 


XXI.-^tLE. 

BT JULU KAVANAOH. 

"'Adhle* la the beet work we have read by Mins Kavanagb; It la a ehannlng atm, 
full of delicate ebaraeter-palnting. The Intereat kindled in the flrat obapter buna wlghtv% 
to oloae."— ilM€fKfimk * 

'* * Adhle ’ will fnlly anataln the reputation of Ulaa Kavanagh, high ae It already lanko.** 
—John Ban. 

" ‘ Adhle ’ la a love-atory of very oonalderable patboa and power. It !• a eery elever 
ooveL”— Zhitfif if«u. 


xxn.— STUDIES FBOU LIFX 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEUAN.” 

" Thece 'Shidlae ' are tmthfhl and vivid plotnres of life, often eameat alwaya fall of rWhl 
feeliagi and oeoanoniUly lightened by tonchee of qnlet genial hnmonr. The volume la ffa> 
markable for thought aontad aenae, ahiewd obaervatlon, and kind andgympafbetle feellaf 


for all thlngo good and beantlfuL* 
~heae 'Stndloa 


j PoA 

B from Life ' ate remarkable fo; _ _ ^ „ „ 

book Will not dlmlnleh the rapntatloa of the aooomplliued anthor.”— dWerdsy Mna 


■— Jfbiwbw 
> remarkabla fo^ 
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XXnL— GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

"Wa oommeod 'Gnadmoiher’a Money* to readen In eearob of a good norel The 
ahanctan ara (ma to hnman natnra^ and tha atory la intaraating.'*— itMcMfima 

XXIV.-^ BOOK ABOUT DOOTORS. 

BY JOHN CORDY JBAFFRESON. 

'* K book to ba raadand ra>read: fit for the atudy aa wall aa Cha drawing-room tabla and 
ttia cirenlating library iCeauaL 

*' Thla la a ^aaant book for tbo flraaide aeaaon, and for iha aeaalda aaaaon. Mr Jaaffre- 
BOD'kaa, out of haodrada of Tolnmea, oollacted thonaanda of good thlnga, adding thareto 
much that appaam In print for the drat Ume, and which, of oooraa, glToa Inoraaiad valua 
to tUa Tary nadabla book.*’— ^MeMnim. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

'*Wd adTiM an wlio baTO Iha opportnmty to road thla book. It la woU worth tha 
Btady "—Athmmm. 

** A work of gnat originality, merit, and power dUoadani 

XXVL— mSTKESS AKD UAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP « JOHN HAUPAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

** A good wholaaoma book, graoafnlly wrlttoi, and aa pleaaant to read aa it la Inatrno- 
tlTa "—At^eneeum. 

*' A ohannina tala. aharmlnfflT told."— iSffaadordL 

“All loren of a good noral will hail with delight another of Mra. Oraik’a ohamlng 
Btorlaa."-/oAaA«R 

xxvn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

•**LoBt and SaTad’ will ba read with eager Interaat by thoae who lore a tonohlng atoiy 
It la a Tigorona novel ' — Ttoici a 

“Thla Btoiy la animated, full of exciting attnadona and atirrlng inoldenta The dharao- 
tora ara delineated with gnat power Above and beyond theaa alemanta of a good novel 
than la that Indefinable oharm with which true genloa Inveeta all It tonehaB."-^Z>ai^ Ntmt. 

XXYin.— LES MISERABLES. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

Authorised CopyrigU English Translation. 

“Thamarltaof *LaB Mlaerab^ea’ du not manly oonalit In tha eonoeptlon of it aa a 
whole t It abounds with detailB >1 unequalled beanty M. Viotor Hugo baa atampad apon 
every page tha haJUnark of ganlua *'— Qaartcrly AavMia 


XDX— BABBABA’B EISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 




*Baibara*B Hlatory.' It la a work oonaptonona for taata and literary oultura It la a 
graaefnl and chamdng book, with a waU-managad atory, olaarly-out eharaetara, 

BentbaoutB aspnasad with an exquisite alooudon. Tha dlaioguea eapaolilly aparkla 
gapartae. It to a book which the world wlU Uka Thto to ugh pntoe of a work of 
and io wi hitfiid li"— itoua 


ilU. 
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XXX— UFB OF TEB EEV. EBWABD IXVIHO. 

, BT HRB. OUPHANT. 

** A soed book on % moot tateiMtlns Chemo **— nmML 

** A truly InteTCBting and moit affeotlng memoir ‘Irrliw'e Ufo* ongM to hnee n niohe 
In every gnUerj of rellsloae biography There ere few livee that will he fnUir of tn- 
•tmetlon, Intereetk and oonedlatlon."— d e f e rd e y Mmm. 

XXXI.— ST. OLATEA 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JAMITA’S CROSS.” 

**Thle novel is the work of one who poOMseei a greet teleet for writing, ae well ee 
ev perlenoe end knowledge of the worlA llie whole book Is worth reeding.**— Jlhe ne ien. 

*' 81 01eve*a ' belonge to e lofty order of lletion It le e good novel, but It ie io me th t ng 
more It !■ written with nnflagging ebility, end It la ea even ea It la olever. The anthor 
hea detennlned to do nothing short of the Ml end haa anooeeded.**— iranMUg 

XXXII.— SAH SLICK’S TKAITS OF AMEBICAN SUHOinL 

** Dip where yon will into thla lottery of fan, yon ere enre to drew ont e prtea These 
* Tialta ' exhibit moat ettooeaafnlly the broad netionel feetnree of Amerioen hnmonr."— Foat 

XXXnL— OHBISTUN’S UISTAKB. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HAUFAZ, OENTIiEMAH.” 

** A more charming atgfy has rarely been written. It la a bhoioa gift to be able thna to 
render hnmen netnre in^ly, to penetrate Ita deptha with enoh a aearehing aagaeltyi and 
IP iihunlnate them wlttreTadiance so eminently the wrlter'a own."— Tkmi. 

XXXiy.— ALEO FOBEES OF HOWOLEN. 

BT GEORGE MAO DONALD, liL.D. 

*Ko aooonnt of thla story would give any Idea of the profound intareat that pervedaa 
the work from the drat page to the lait”— AMaMBum. 

“A novel of nnoommon merit. BirWidter Soott said be would advlae no man to Wy 
to read * Olarloaa Harlowe ' out loud In company if he wished to keep bio oharaoterfor 
manly superiority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel'ieadera will lael 
a rising In the throat as they follow the fortunes of Aleo and Annla "— MM QomM*. 

xxxy.— AGUES. 

BT HRS. OLIFHANT. 

“ * Agnea ’ la a novel euperlor to eny of lira. OllphanVi former worka"— Attm m aw. 
**Mra. Ollphaat la one of tho moat admirable of our norellata In her works there 
are always to be found high piinolple, good taste, senae, and reflnement ‘Agnea * la 
M. atoiy whose patheUo beauty will app^ Irrealatlbly to all readera"— Jfomiag AiA 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HAUFAX, OENTUDtAN.” 

‘•raw men and no women wUl read *A Noble Ufa' withont foaUng thamaelvai the 
better for the effort "-AEpedofor. 

“A beantlfully written and touching tale. It la a noble book."— JIMng ML 
“‘A Noble Life* la remarkable for tiia hi^ types of bharaeter It preaanta, and the 
ahlll with which they are made to work ont a st^ of powerful and patbetio Intaraat'* 
nw 

XXXYU.— EEW AMEBIOA. 

BT W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

"A very Interesting book. Hr. Dixon has written thonghthUy and welL'v.nBim _ 
“We recommend everyone who feels any intereat In human nataib to Tsad Mki 
mxon'a \erv intareating book.*'— Merday MM 
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XXXVm.— SOBEBT FALOOBEB. 

BT GBOItai! MAO DONALD, , 

** *Bob0rt FUooner * !■ & work brimfiil of life uid hm&anr ud of Vlw dMpo»t hunM 
Intereit It is a book to bo retnmed to ogoln asd again for tiio dii(p and Marahlng 
knowledgo It evlnooB of bunan thoughta and fooUnga.^— 


XXXIX.— THE WOMAITS KJEGDOH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

»• The 'Woman'B Kingdom ’anatalna the anthor'B repatatton aa g writer of the poroat 
and noblOHt kind of domoatio atorloa ''—AUmawik 

* The Woman’a Kingdom ' la remarkable for tta romantio Intereai The obaraoitorB art 
maaterpieoaa. Edna la worthy of the hand that drew John Halifaz.**— ifonriag i’eif 


XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFB. 

BT aBOBGS WEBBE DA8ENT, D.O.L. 

“A racy, well-written, and original novel The intereat never flagi. The whole work 
aparklea with wit and hnmoor QMoriirkr Eaitea 


XLL— DAVID EiaiNBBOP. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

“A novel which la the work of a man of geniuL It will attract the hl^mat olaia of 
roadera’ —Tmm. 


XLIL— A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

**We eameatly recommend thia novel It la a apeCial and wori£y neolmen of the 
anthor'B remarkable powera The reader'a attention never for a moment naga"— J^ mC 
***A Brave Lady^ thoronghly rlvete the nnmingled sympathy of the reader, and her 
hlatoxy deeervee to atand foremoat among the anthor'B worka."— Ihiikr TlUtgntfih, 


XLUX.o'^BANNAH. 

,BT THE ADTHOB 0^ “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

** A very pleeaent heelthy atory, well and artlatloally told The book la rare of a wide 
drble of r^era The character uf Hannah ie one of rare beauty "•^oodordL 

A powerful novel of aoolal and domeatlo life. One of the moet euDoeeafnl efforta of » 
Bnooeaetnl novellat.”— My ^aaa 


XLiy.— SAH SLICE’S AUEBICANS AT HOHa 

** Thla la one of the moat amnalng booka that we ever read.”— Ataadard 
M 'The Amerloane at Home' will not be leaa pi^nlar than any ef Jndga HaUlwrton ■ 
pravlpna worka”-^oni4ng PoaL 


XLV.— THE UNEHm WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLBMAN.” 

"Theia atoriea an gema of narrativa Indeed, eome of th^ In fhelr tonoblng gfM 
and almplloity, aeem to neto poaeeaa a oharm even beyond the anthoreea'a moit popate 
Doveln Of none of them eaa this be raid mon empbetMly than of that vridoh opm t^ 
Weriaa, *Tha Uhklnd Woid.* It la wonderful to see the Imaginative power dlapu^ In 
the few dbUoate toudhea by whldb thla aueoeaafnl loT»«tocy ia akatokad oak”— fM Eeto 
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XLYI.— A BOSE IK JUKE. 

’ BT HRS. OIJFHANT. 

***K Boaa In Jons* !■ u pretty u It* tUIe. The story It one of the beet end most 
touchMig whieh we owe to the induitry and talent of Ura. Ollphant, and may hold Iti own 
with eten * The Ohronloles of Oarllngford.* naita 

XLVII.— mr LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANCES POYNTBR. 

**Thla etoty presenta a number of \ivld and rery charming plotnrea, Indeed, the whole 
book la charming It la Inteieatlng In both dharaeter and atory, and thoroughly good of 
lie klaA:'—Mirday Revuw. 

XLVni.— PHCEBE» JUNIOR. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**Thla last ^Chronicle of Carllngford' not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which Introduced ns to ‘Salem Chapel,' but surpassea all the Intermediate records. 
FhahOb Junior, herself is admirably drawn.**— .deodCny. 

XLIX.— LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONOE. 

“A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English biatoiy of Marie Antoinette."— gjmtotor. 

L.— 'SIB GIBBIE. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

■* * 81r Glbble ' ia a book of genius."— PoH MeUl Oaxelte. 

‘*Thia book haa power, pathos, aud humour."- AtAmcnim. 

LL— YOUKO UBS. JABDIKE. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HAUFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

" 'Tonng Mra Jardlne ' ia a pretty story, written in pure English."— TV Tunet 

** There u much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesoma"— AfAemruna 

UG[.^LOBrD BBAGEENBUBYa 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

'*A tery readable story. The author haa well oonoeived the purpose of hlgt^-class 
noveUwiltlng, end succeeded in no email measure la attaining ft There la plenty of 
variety, cheerful dialogue, and general * verye ' in the book.”— AMoKmini. 

Lm.-II WAS A LOVEB AKD HIS LASA 

BY HRS. OLIPHANT. 

” In * It wae a Lorer and hie Lass,' we admire Mre Ollphant exceedingly. It would be 
worth reading a second time, were it only for the eake of one ancient Soottlah spineter, 
who Is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mra Margaret Maitland."- TVnisa 

LIV.— THE BEAL LOBB BYBON—THE STOBY OF 
THE FOETB LIFE. 

• BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

"Mr. JeslIreBOB eomes forward with a narratiye which must take a teiw imponant 
place in Bironlo literature; and it may rMsonably be anticipated that thle book will be 
regarded with deep interest by all who are ooaof med la the worke and the fame of thle. 
gnatEBgUshpoet''-3V2Vnwa * 





WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 

‘SAM SUCK, THE ClOCKMAm’- 

Each in One Volume, Frontispiece, and Uniformly Bound, Price S«. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

“We enjoy our olA 'rleud'e company with unabated relteh. Thle work ii a ratfUng 
mlBcnlltfoy of Hharp saylnga, Rtorles, and hard hlte. It ie full of fun and fancy /iM«nariiiii. 

** Since Sam'n hrgt work he has written nothmff so fresh, racy, and genuinely hamgroua ae 
this. Every lue of It tells in some way or other — Instiuotively, satirically, jocosely, or 
wittily. AuTSifratlon of Sam's mature talouts, ami laughter at hii droll yams, oonstaiitly 
alternate ae with unhaltlng avidity we peruso the work The OlocksMker proves himself 
the fastest Ume-kiUer Srgutng."— OZ>4ertvr. 


WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

“ This delightful book will be the most popular, as beyond doubt it is the best, of all the 
enter's admirable works *'-~8tandmrd. 

“ 'Hie book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and raoy dialect will 
please some readers— its abundance of yams will amuse othera There is something to 
suit readers of every humour."— AfAencum. 

“The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustiblft Ho is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet hie approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongne. We pro- 
mlae our readovs a great treat from the perusal of these 'Wise Saws,' which oontam a 
• world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the riohost fun."— Afornuiy PoA 

THE OLD JUDGeT^LIFE IN A COLONY. 

“ By common consent this work is regarded as one of the raciest, truest to life, most 
humoroua and most Interesting works which have proceeded from the prollflo pen of its 
anthor. We all know what shrewduess of nhservation, what power of graphic desortp* 
tion, what natural resources of drollery, and what a happy method of hitting off tho, 
broader obaracteristlcs of the life ho reviews, belong to Judge Haliburton. We have all 
those qualities here ; but they are balanced by a serious literary purpose, and are employed • 
In the oommuuication of information respecting certain phases of ooloniui experience 
which Impart to the work an element of sober ntility."— tSfumfoy Tam. 

traits.ofImerican humour. 

“No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of the 
Inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent count^ recoguise and appredato her queer 
traneatlantlo progeny. Hie present collation of oomlo stories and laughable traits la a 
budget of fun, full of rich spocimeos of American humour."— 07o&a 

“Tankeeism, portrayed In ite raciest aspect, ounstltutes the contents of these suporup 
ttya^ entertaining sketohea The work embraces the most varied toplos- politioal parties, 
religions eooentrloitlee, the flights of literature, and the absnrdities of pretenders to learn- 
ing, all oomo In for their i^re of satire ; while we have epeolmens of genuine Amerloan 
exaggerations and graphic plotnres of eocial and domestio life as it ia The work will 
•have a wide olrenlatlon."-p,;^ Huff. 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 

“In this highly enterttltiug work we are treated to another cargo of capital etorles 
from the tnexhaustible store of oar Yiakeo friend. In the volume before na ha dishes up, 
with hli aoonetomed hnmonr and torseness of style, a vast number of teles, none moie 
entertaining than another, and all of them graphioally Illustrative of the aye and man- 
neri of brother Jonathaa The anomalies of Amerloan law, the extraordinary adventurea 
Inoldant to life In the baokwoodi, and, aboye all, the pecullaritlee of Amerloan society, are 
yarlonely, powerfully, and, for the moat part, amusingly exemplifled."— JoAn BviL 

“Inthaplotnroiqne delineation of character, and the fellcltons portraiture of national 
feataree, no writer equals Jndge Hallbnrton, and the eabjeote emorsned in the PNsMt 
dellgbtfal book oall forth, in new and vigorous exercise, hie peculiar powen. *Tht 
Amortoene at Home * will not be lees popular than any of hla prevlona workq."— im 
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W0BE9 BT TEB AUTHOB OT 

JOHN EAUFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

JSscA m Om Volumtt JFVonti^iBoe, and Unijbrmfy Bound, priea S*. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. . 

**9Ut li ft t«rj good ftttd ft Tery laterMttBf frork. It !■ dnigiiftd to trteft llM||[|lRor ' 
fimik boyhood to ftte of ft porfMt moa— ft OhnitUa govtloBBftiii ond It ftboondo la aadaai 
both ww ftod highly wrought Throuhhoafc It ti eoaoolTod la ft high apirlt, ftad writtoa 
with groftt ftblUty. Thif hheop ftnd hondiomt aew odltloB bi worthy to pM froftlj iron 
bftad to htad ftt ft gHt4)ook In miay honooboldi.*^— Ja t a m biy. ^ 

**Tho otoiy li vary latoraatlng Tho fttlftohnont betwoon John HalUhi ftad hli wilt to 
boftatifnlly pointed oa ftia tho ^etnroi of thoir doiaootio Ufo, tad tho growing up of ttudr 
bhildreit and tho eonolnalon of tho book to boftuttful and tooeolng."— ii to twi w t 
**Tho BOW ftud eboftpor oditlon of thto Intorooting work will doubtloai Boot with groot 
mooooo John Hollfaz, the hero of thlo moot boantuul otory, to no ontlaory horob oaa thto 
htohtotory to no ordhiftiy book. It to ft fulUloBglh portrait of ft true goDtlotUML one of 
Bfttare's own nobility, ft to also tho hlatory of a homo, and ft thoroughly BnilUh obo^ 
Tho work abooada In laoldoBt, and la fall of gfftphle power ftad true paiuma. Itto ft i«ook 
that few will rand wlthont booonuag wlaar and batter/’— Mimea. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

**Abook of aonnd oonnaol It to one of the moat aonslbloworkaof Itoklnd, wOU written, 
tme-hoarted, and altogether praotloaL Whoeror wtobeo to giro adrleo to a young lady 
may thank the author for meana of doing ao.”— JE»Mmtoiir. 

**Theao thonghta are worthy of tho oarnoit and onllghtouod mlud. the ftllpombraolBg 
charity, and the woll-oamod repatatlon of tho author of ' John Halifax.* Aoadord 

M Thto oxoallont book to oharaotoriaod by good aenao, good taato, aad foaling^ and to 
writtOB in aa oamoat, philanthropic, aa well aa praotloal apirii"— ibit 


A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

**Woftroftlwayagladtowoloome thiaanlhor. She wrltoo from her own oonriolloBa, 
and aho haa the power not only to eonoeire olearly what it to that aha wtohea to aay, but 
to expreaa It In language effecttoe and ^igorou In * A Life for a Life ’ abe to fortnaato 
la a good anbjeot, and ahe haa prodnoed a work of atrong effect The reader, haring read 
tho book through for the otory, will bo apt (if he bo of our perenailon) to retnra and road 
again many pagea aad paaeagoe with greater pleaanre than oif a flret pemaaL Tho whole 
book to replete with a graceful, tender delicacy; and, la addition to Ita other merltft It to 
written In good carolnl Engllah.'’— Aftoawtim. 


NOTHING NEW. 

Nothing Now* diaplayo all tboao onperlor morlto whioh hare made * John HalSax * 
one of the moat popular worka of the day.”— Jbif 
**Th^ reader will find theee narratirea oaloulated to remind him of that troth and 
onorg/tSf human portraiture, thatapell over hnman affeotiono and emotiona, whioh hare 
atam]^ thio author aa one of the flrat noreliata of our doF.^-Vo/to Butt, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

" * The Womaa’a Kingdom ' anatalna the anthor'a reputation aa a writer of Che puMt 
•ad noblont kind of domeetio atortoa. The noveltot’a leaaon to given with admirable forea 
and Bweetaeae dtoeecnan. 

*** The Womaa'a Kingdom* to remarkable for Ita romantlo Interoat The ohamotere 
axe maaterpioeeiL Edaa to worthy of the lumd that draw John Halifax, ''«»iPoit 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

*‘Thaoe atndloa aralniMifal and vivid ploturea of life, often eameit, ftiwftye fbll of right 
feeling, and oocaiionally lightened by tonchea of quiet genial hnmonr. The volmne le re- 
markable for thought, Bonnd eenie, ahrewd obiervation, and kind and qrmpalbetle feeling 
for all thlnga good and beanUfnL"— Pod. < 



WOBES BY THE AUTHOS OY 

JOHN HALIFAX, OENUMAN. 

(OOrnNDBD.) 


CHBISTUN'S MISTAKE. 


. 7 , to mr tuto, luui rwely iMm wiiltaL Within the oompMs 

m Tolnme ifie writer hM hit off a olrole of vvleil oharMtorii ell tme to netore- 
k to the hifheit neiare--«tid eke hea eateagled then In e atoiy whtoh keepe m 
taeupeaMtiUtiMiaiottolieppUjreiid graoefnlly reaolTOd; whlliL et the aeme tlme,e 
petheMo iBteiMfla natotned hy an art of which it woeUI be dUUnuttoaaaliyaattaaaaarai 
ItlaaehoiaaPntohaablatbnitoraiidarhiiinia natoia ao truly, to panatrato Ita dapthi 
with anoh a aa^tJi and to illnmiaato than with a radianoa ao amtoantly the 

wii^a own. Bvanfi tar the atandard of the Anhbbhop of York, wa ahoold axpaol 
that ayea ha woiM pronoanoa *Ohnatlan*a Mlataka* a noyal wlthoat a faolt.*'— Itac Tkm. 

** Thla la a atovy to hava from the olrcnlaUng llhraiy, hat bettor to hava from ona'a 

bookaeUar, for It daaarvaa a plaea In that Uttla oollaotlon of olayer and wholaaoma atoxiea 
Whiflh foi^ ana of fha oomferta of a waU-appotaitad homo."- " 

MISTSESS AND MAID. 

** A food, wlMflaaoma boola ao plaaaaat to read aa It la Inatrnetlya”— dMaMNaii 

**11ua book la wrHtan with tha aama traa^haartad aamaalpaia u ‘ John Halifax* Tlia 
aplrlt of tha whola work la azeallani**— ffMmfair. 

** A tala charwlngly told.*'— «8l<mdarA 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

**Tlila la ona of thooa plaaaaat talaa In whioh the author of 'John Hallfaz ’ apaaka out 
of a aananma haart tha puraat truthi of Ufa'— ^4MMn<Mr. 

mam and ao woman, wlU read ‘A Noble Llfa’ without finding thamaalvao tha 
‘^ftprefafor. 

A atory of powarfgl and pathatio Interait.**— ffoOlf ffaipa 

A BRAVE LADY. 

** A yary good noyal, ahowlng a tender oympathy with human natuilb and pennaatad 
by a pure and noble aplrlt "—ffxomtiifr. 

"A moat obarmlng atory."— AtonclardL 

*'Wa aameotly raoommend thla noreL It la a apeolal and worthy apaduiea of tha 
author'o lamarkabla powera* The reader'a attention nerar for a moment flaga"— itait 

HANNAH. 

*' A powerful noyal of aoolaland domMtlo Ufa Ona of tho moat aaocoBaful efforta of a 
anooeoaful noTellat"— ikn/y ATaMV. 

"APyary plaaaaa^ healthy atory, well and artlatlcally told. The book la aura of a wide 
elnla of readanL The oharaoter of Hannah la one of rare beaaly."-^(aiidhrdL 


THE UNKIND WORD. 

" The author iff * John HaUfax ' baa wntten many faielnatlng atorlea, but wa ean call to 
mind nothing from bar pan that hae a more aDdarlng oharm than the graoeful ahetohea In 
this work. Subh a ehararter aa Jaaala atanda out from a crowd of harolnaa aa tha tope of 
aU thatla tndy noblA purm and womanly."— CTmtot StmuMagatim. 


YOUNG MBS. JARDINE. 

" *jromig Ifn. Jaidina ' la a pretty atoiy, written In pure Engllah."— rtaa Tbna. 

** niare la much good feeling in thla book. It la pleaaant and wholaaome."— iftitoMnea. 

" A book that all ihonld raid. WhUat It la quite the equal of any of lia pradaoeaaora 
to alayatlon of thoi^t and atyla. It la parhapa their auperlor In InU^t of plot and 
dramatlo totanalty. The Oharaotars are admirably daltoaatad, and tha malogua la natural 
and olaar."-^entov And - 
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ADAM GRAEME OF M0SS6RAY. 

r ftwakralng gtnvSm aaaotlMit of latOMot and drilght | 

h Ufa oad aoaturf. The plot la olever* 

dura la sreat vltalltp In the dlalogae, and remarkahle brllltaaey In 1 
«d * Margaret Matlaad* would not be pi 


* Adam Oraeme'iB a alory awakening genuine aaaotlona of Inteieat and dhllght ^ Ha 
adhnlrable (M Ufa and blever^ oonplloi^g|Ll|ik, 

r magMradTvln IhaThe^V 

...... ..... iof Ita 


, I a *nilghtter magnet atlll,’ In the healthy u 

feminine dalleaey of thought and dletion, and In the tmly womanly' i 

aentlmenta The eloquent author aeta before na the eaaentlal atttibol 

fiftna their dew and allent workings in the heart, and tibelr beanttful manifestationB In 
the Ufa, withadoUoaqy, apower, and a tmth whiohoan hardly be ■aipaaoeiL*’— Jfs^Eky 


THE LAIIID OF NORLAW. 

■* We haTa had frequent opportanldee of eommanding Meaera Hnrat and Bla<jtim a 
Standard Library. For neatneaa eleganoe, and dlatinotneaa the eolnmea In thla aorlaa 
anrpaaa anything with whieb we are familiar. * The Laird of Moriaw ' will tally anataln 
the antluHta high reputatlott. The reader la eanled on from drat to last with an energy 
of eympaihy that never flaga**— Aundoy Ttmm 
*‘*The Laird of Morlaw' ia worthy of the author'a reputation. It la one of the bbooI 
enqnlalte of modeni novela* * O taaraw . * 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

" In *It was a Iiover and hla Laaa* we admire Ura Ollphant eaoeedlngly Her story Is 
a Tory pretty one It would be worth reading a second time, were It only for tfe» sake of 
one aneient Scottish spinster, who Is nearly the oounieipart of the admirable Mra Mar- 
garet Maltland."^IImsa 


AGNES. 

** 'Agnes* Is a novel auperlor to any of Mrs OIlphant*s former worka**— dCtoMSMii 
"Mra OUphant Is one of the most admirable of our noveltsta In her works there ars 
always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and reanement * Agnea * Is a story 
whoBO patt^Ue beau^ will api^ tmslatlbly to all readeta*'->jreralsg FotL 


A ROSE IN JUNE. 

*"A Bose In June* la as pretty as Its tftle The story Is one of the beat and moat 
tontihing whloh we owe to the Industiy and talent of Mra OUphant and may hold its own 
with * The Ohronlolea of Oarlingford.* *'— fknsa 


PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 

"This last 'Ohronldle of Oarlingford* not merely takes rank fairly baMde the flrst 
whkdi Introdneed na to 'Salem Ohapel,* but surpasses aU the Intermediate raootdM 
Fhabe, Junior, herself la admirably drawn.**— dcw da wy . 


LIF^ OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

** A good book ou a moat Intereatlng theme *'— nsMa 

"A truly InteresanLaadmost affeotlng memoir. 'Irving’s T4fo* onght to have a nic le 
in avaty gaileiy of nllSIiniu btography. There are few Uvea that wUl he taller of 
aimoUoii, interest, and oonaelanon.**— Soitrdey Re^lmk 
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6E0I1GE lAC DONALD, LLD. 

in One Volume, FromtitpUce, and Uniforn^ Bound, Price Sn- 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

J||^|flpoaat of this itory would give uny Idea of the profound Interoit tibat perradet 
tKwSH^m the flrpt paj^e to the laat"— AtAenawm. 

“An ofii of unoommon merit Sir Walter Scott aatd he would adulae no man to try 
to read*^l|aTlaia Harlowe* out loud In company if he wiehed to keep hie eharaoter for 
manly raplHoril^lo teara We fancy a good many hardened old noTel-readeni will fed 
a rlali^ fipM firwt aa they follow the fortnnea of Alec and Annie.*'— iViU liaU OflUiMa 
“ The Btory la one of aurpasalng ezoelirnoe and beauty."— Ikifte Newt 
** fUi book la full of good thought and good writing Dr. Mao Donald looke In hla atorlei 
mor^o the eoule of men and women than to their aoolal outeldei He leada life and 
Nature like a true poet"— fTomiMr. 


ROBERT FALCONER. 

■“Bobert Falconer ' la a work brimful of Ufe and humour and of the deepeat human 
(ntereat It la a work to be returned to again and again for the deep a^ aearohlng 
knowledge It erlnoea of human thoughts and feelings i-theneeum 

“ This story aboucda in exquisite apeciniens of the wurd>paintlng In whleh Dr 
Aonald excels, cliarming^tranacripta of Nature, full of light, air, and colour "— ^Saturday 

Rmftt 

‘ I'his noble story displays to the best adyantage all the powers of Dr Mao Donald's 
genius ' —I Uuitratfd London Newt 

“ Robert Falconer ’ Is the noblest work of fiction that Di Mao Donald has yot pro- 
duced. ' — Brduh Quarterlif Review 

" The dialogues In * Robert Falconer ' are so finely blended with bnmonr end pathos as 
to make them In ttaemselree an Intellectual treat to which the reader retnms again and 
■gain."— «S(pacte<or. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 


**A BOTOlwhloh is the work of a man of genius. It will attraot the highest rises of 
readers TVmei 

" There are many beantifal passages and descriptions in this book. The ebaraotera are 
extremely well drawn.’ — AMeiKRoii. • 

" A clever novel. The incidents are epclting, and the Intereat la maintained to the 
eloae. It may be doubted if Sir Walter Scott himself ever painted a Scotch flreaide with 
more truth than Dr. Mac Donald."— iforuMg Pod. 

" Dvid Elglnhrod is the finest character we have met In fiction for many a day The 
deaoriptlons of natural scenery are vivid, tmthful, and artistio; the general refieotlons are 

those of a refined, thoughtful, and poetical philosopher, and the whole i * ' — 

of the book is lofty, pure^ and Invigorating.^'— Ofote. 


atmo^j^ 


there 


SIR GIBBIE. 


** 'Sir GHbble* la a bool; of gnnlua."— i\iU Matt Oautte. 

"Thla book haa power, pathos, and hnmour There la not a eharaoter which la not 
llfdlkei There are many powerful aoenea, and the portraits will atay long In onr 
memory."- AMawaima 

"'Sir Glbbie' la unquestionably a book of genlua. It abounds In humour, pathoa, 
Inalght Into eharaoter, and happy tonobes of deacriptioi^* — Ongphw. m 

" 'Sir Qlbble' oontalna aomo of the moat oharmlng writing the auth^haa yet pro- 


'Slr Gibbie' la one of the most touobing and beautiful atorleatimy^a been written 
for many yeara It la not a novel to be Idly road and laid audai^^nia grand work, to be 
Juapt near at hia d, and att^jpd and thought over."— ifoming PotL 
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